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•  »  •  *  •  1 

The  1st  Brewers’  Congress  was  .opened  Nov.  12,  1362,  in  the  City  Of  New  York. 
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THE  FIFTIETH  ANNUAL 

BREWERS'  CONVENTION 

HELD  IN 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

AT  THE 

NEW  WILLARD  HOTEL 

ON 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  JUNE  8  and  9,  1910. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  members  who  were  present,  and 
of  persons  connected  with  the  trade. 


Montgomery: 

Naham,  J.  Griel 


Bridgeport: 

Loewith,  S . 

N?w  Haven: 

Fresenius,  Henry 
Orr,  F.  W . 


ALABAMA. 

. Griel  Bros. 

CONNECTICUT. 

. Hartmann  Brewing  Co. 

. Philip  Fresenius’  Sons. 

. Connecticut  Brewers’  Assoc’n. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington: 

Bill,  August . Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Assoc’n. 

Carry,  Albert . National  Capital  Brewing  Co. 

Daetz,  Aug . Chr.  Heurich  Brewing  Co. 

Madigan,  Frank  P . National  Capital  Brewing  Co. 

Mentzel,  H.  F . Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington: 

Hartmann,  John  G . Hartmann  &  Fehrenbach  Br’g  Co. 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta: 

Steiner,  Albert . Atlanta  Brewing  &  Ice  Co. 

Savannah: 

Starr,  W.  W 


Georgia  Brewers’  Assoc’n. 
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Chicago: 

Brand,  Rudolf.  . . 
Cervenka,  John  A 
Theurer,  Joseph. 
Rock  Island 

Huber,  Otto . 

Quincy: 

Dick,  A.  R . 

Fort  Wayne: 

Fleming,  S.  B  .  .  .  . 
Indianapolis: 

Johnston,  J.  R . .  . 


Davenport: 

Thuenen,  H.,  Jr 


Covington: 

Riedlin,  Wm . 

Louisville: 

Reichert,  Lawrence 

Weber,  CIias.  A . 

Newport: 

WlE'DEMANN,  CHAS.  .  .  . 


New  Orleans: 

Fabacher,  Lawrence 
Ricks,  A.  G . 


ILLINOIS. 

. United  States  Brewing  Co. 

. Pilsen  Brewing  Co. 

. P.  Schoenhofen  Brewing  Co. 

. Rock  Island  Brewing  Co. 

. Dick  &  Bros. 

INDIANA. 

. Berghoff  Brewing  Co. 

. Assoc’n  of  Indiana  Brewers. 


IOWA. 

. Iowa  Brewers’  Assoc’n. 

KENTUCKY. 

. Bavarian  Brewing  Co. 

. Central  Consumers’  Brewing  Co. 

. Kentucky  Brewers’  Assoc’n. 

. Geo.  Wiedemann  Brewing  Co. 

LOUISIANA. 

. Jackson  Brewing  Co. 

. American  Brewing  Co. 


Baltimore: 

Crain,  Robert . 

Gottlieb,  Fred  H . 

Stickney,  Geo.  H . 

Straus,  Alex.  L . 

Straus,  Joel  G . 

Straus,  Wm.  L . 

Teschner,  Oscar . 

Cumberland: 

Fesenmeier,  M.  L . 


MARYLAND. 

. Gen.  Counsel  U.  S.  B.  A. 

. G.  B.  S.  Brewing  Co. 

. G.  B.  S.  Brewing  Co. 

. G.  B.  S.  Brewing  Co. 

. Monumental  Brewing  Co. 

. Monumental  Brewing  Co. 

. J.  F.  Wiessner  &  Sons  Brewing  Co. 

. Cumberland  Brewing  Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston: 

Carl,  Walter  A . Roessle  Brewery. 

Pfaff,  Charles . Massachusetts  Breweries  Co. 

Ruhl,  Edward . . . Massachusetts  Breweries  Co. 
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MASSACHUSETTS — continued. 

Charlestown: 

Van  Nostrand,  A.  G . Bunker  Hill  Breweries  Co. 

Lawrence: 

Bailey,  David . . Cold  Spring  Brewing  Co. 

Springfield: 

Curley,  M.  H . Springfield  Breweries  Co. 

Scates,  D.  W.  C . Springfield  Breweries  Co. 


Detroit: 

Goebel,  August,  Jr 
Gordon,  Arthur  E. 
Stroh,  Julius . 


MICHIGAN. 

. Goebel  Brewing  Co. 

. Michigan  State  Brewers’  Assoc’n. 

. The  Stroh  Brewing  Co. 


MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis: 

Fitger,  August . Fitger  Brewing  Co. 

Kunz,  J . Minneapolis  Brewing  Co. 

St.  Paid: 

Zollman,  F.  W . Minnesota  State  Brewers’ Assoc’n. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis: 

Faust,  E.  A . Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Assoc’n. 

Haase,  Louis  H . Independent  Breweries  Co. 

Stock,  Philip . St.  Louis  Brewing  Assoc’n. 

Vahlkamp,  Henry . Wm.  J.  Lemp  Brewing  Co. 


Elizabeth: 

Seiber,  George . 

Newark: 

Birkenhauer,  John.  . 

Bradley,  Chas . 

Feigenspan,  C.  W. . . . 

Feigenspan,  E.  C . 

Kingsley,  H.  R . 

Koenig,  A.  S . 

Porter,  N . 

Reilly,  Jas.  M . 

Roney,  J.  A . 

Schutte,  Chas . 

Paterson: 

Hinchliffe,  J.  M. .  .  . 
Trenton: 

Kuser,  R.  V . 

Margerm,  Mahlon  R 
Union  Hill: 

Sauer,  George  F.  .  .  . 


NEW  JERSEY. 

. Rising  Sun  Brewing  Co. 

. Essex  County  Brewing  Co. 

. P.  Ballantine’s  Sons. 

. C.  Feigenspan  Corporation. 

. C.  Feigenspan  Corporation. 

. Ballantine  &  Co. 

. C.  Feigenspan  Corporation. 

. C.  Feigenspan  Corporation. 

. New  Jersey  State  Brewers’Assoc’n. 

. New  Jersey  State  Brewers’Assoc’n. 

. The  F.  J.  Kastner  Co. 

. Paterson  Brewing  &  Malting  Co. 

. People’s  Brewing  Co. 

. People’s  Brewing  Co. 


Daniel  Bermes Boulevard  Brewery. 
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Albany: 

Murray,  E.  J.  B . 

Brooklyn: 

Becker,  John  F . 

Distler,  Ernst  F . 

Liebmann,  Julius . 

Schram,  Louis  B . 

Buffalo: 

Becker,  Edward  G. .  . 
Brendel,  Henry  W. . . 
Ginther,  Peter  M. . .  . 
Ginther,  George  C. .  . 
Hammer,  Conrad,  Jr.  . 

Herbold,  Julius . 

Nagel,  John  F . 

Schenck,  John  C . 

Schenck,  John  H . 

Schwartz,  John  L.  .  .  . 

Seibert,  Simon . 

Simon,  Gerhard . 

Simon,  William . 

Strangmann,  C.  A . 

Trapp,  Christian . 

Weigel,  Wm . 

Cohoes: 

Penrose,  Edward . 

New  York: 

Allert,  Rudolf . 

Brewer,  Sam  S . 

Ehret,  George,  Jr. . .  . 

Elias,  William,  J . 

Fox,  Hugh  F . 

Granger,  S.  W . 

Hoffmann,  Wm . 

Hupfel,  Anton  C.  G.  . 
Hupfel,  Adolph  G.,  Jr 

Hupfel,  J.  C.  G . 

McDermott,  Jno.  A. . . . 
Monahan,  Michael.  . . . 
Ruppert,  Jacob,  Jr. . . . 
Schaefer,  Rudolph  J. 

Schultz,  Chas.  A . 

Siegel,  J . 

Thompson,  Geo.  J . 

Warner,  Chas.  J . 


NEW  YORK. 

. Beverwyck  Brewing  Co. 

. Wm.  Ulmer  Brewery. 

. Ferd.  Munch  Brewery. 

. S.  Liebmann’s  Sons  Brewing  Co. 

. India  Wharf  Brewing  Co. 

. Buffalo  Co-Operative  Brewing  Co. 

. Lake  View  Brewing  Co. 

. Phoenix  Brewing  Co. 

. Phoenix  Brewing  Co. 

. German  American  Brewing  Co. 

. The  International  Brewing  Co. 

. German  American  Brewing  Co. 

. East  Buffalo  Brewing  Co. 

. East  Buffalo  Brewing  Co. 

. John  L.  Schwartz  Brewing  Co. 

. M.  Beck  Brewing  Co. 

. Wm.  Simon  Brewery. 

. Wm.  Simon  Brewery. 

. German  American  Brewing  Co. 

. Buffalo  Brewers’  Exchange. 

. C.  Weyand  Brewing  Co. 

. Penrose  &  McEniry. 

. Lion  Brewery. 

. New  York  State  Brewers’ Assoc’n. 

. G.  Ehret  Brewing  Co. 

. The  Henry  Elias  Brewing  Co. 

. Secretary  U.  S.  B.  A. 

. The  Granger  Brewery  Co. 

. The  Jacob  Hoffmann  Brewing  Co 

. Treasurer  U.  S.  B.  A. 

. A.  Hupfel’s  Sons. 

. J.  C.  G.  Hupfel  Brewing  Co. 

. Organization  Bureau,  U.  S.  B.  A. 

. Literary  Bureau,  U.  S.  B.  A. 

. Jacob  Ruppert  Brewery. 

. F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Brewing  Co. 

. Financial  Secretary,  U.  S.  B.  A. 

. John  Eichler  Brewing  Co. 

. U.  S.  B.  A.  Organization  Bureau. 

. Secretary  New  York  State  Brew¬ 
ers’  Assoc’n. 
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NEW 

Woerz,  F.  W . 

Woodward,  C.  H.  R . 

Rochester: 

Foster,  S.  B . 

Medcalf,  Edwin  A . 

Stapleton: 

Farrell,  John  G . 

Horrmann,  G.  A . 

Syracuse: 

Granger,  John . 

Hemmer,  Andrew . 

Schwarz,  Chas . 

Schwarz,  Fred . 

Zett,  George . 

Yonkers: 

Jackson,  E.  M . 

Ludorff,  A . 

Scudder,  R.  E . 


YORK — continued. 

. Beadleston  &  Woerz. 

. Clausen-Flanagan  Brewery. 

. Bartholomay  Brewery. 

. Flower  City  Brewing  Co. 

. Rubsam  &  Horrmann. 

. Rubsam  &  Horrmann. 

. National  Brewing  Co. 

. Bartels  Brewing  Co. 

. Haberle-Crystal  Spring  Bnv’g*  Co. 

. National  Brewing  Co. 

. The  George  Zett  Brewery. 

. Yonkers  Brewery. 

. Yonkers  Brewery. 

. Yonkers  Brewery. 


Cincinnati: 

Alexander,  Harry  M 
Alexander,  Wm.  D  . .  . 

Andreae,  Percy . 

Dothe,  Frank  H . 

Fisler,  Edward . 

Hess,  Wm.  F . 

Jung,  J.  Geo . 

Lackman,  Albert.  .  . 

Pohl,  Wm.  A . 

Renner,  O.  J . 

Renner,  Phillip . 

SlLVERGLADE,  MeYER. 

Sohn,  J.  Edward . 

Sohn,  Walter  P . 

Cleveland: 

Gund,  Geo.  F . 

Oppman,  A.  W . 

Wolf,  James  C . 

Columbus: 

Born,  C.  C . 

Hoster,  Carl  J . 


OHIO. 


The  Wm.  S.  Sohn  Brew.  Co. 

Ohio  State  Brewers’  Assoc’n. 

Ohio  State  Brewers’  Assoc’n. 

The  Christian  Moerlein  Brewing  Co. 
The  Jackson  Brewing  Co. 

Sec’y  Brewers’  Board  of  Trade. 
Christian  Moerlein  Brw’g  Co. 
.Lackman  Brewing  Co. 

The  Hudepohl  Brewing  Co. 

Atty.  Ohio  State  Brewers’  Assoc’n. 
Atty.  Ohio  State  Brewers’  Assoc'n. 
.Crown  Brewing  Co. 

The  Schaller  Brewing  Co. 

Wm.  S.  Sohn  Brewing  Co. 

Gund  Brewing  Co. 

Pilsener  Brewing  Co. 

Hoster-Columbus  Associated  Brs’. 
Co. 

Hoster-Columbus  Associated  Brs’ 
Co. 

President  U.  S.  B.  A. 


Hamilton: 

Schwab,  P.  E 


Cincinnati  Brewing  Co. 
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OREGON. 

Salem: 

Deckebach,  F.  G . Brewers’  Assoc’n.  of  Oregon. 

Farewell,  Geo.  E . Brewers’  Assoc’n.  of  Oregon. 


Erie: 

Gingrich,  W.  W 
Lancaster: 

Haefner,  Jos. . . 
Philadelphia: 

Class,  Charles. 
Ettla,  Chas.  F. 


Feil,  Wm.  F . 

Gaidas,  Joseph . 

Gardiner,  John . 

Kammerer,  Wm.  C.  . . 

Ludwig,  Gustav . 

Medicus,  Jos . 

Muller,  Gustavus  A 

Muller,  Geo . 

Nachod,  Julius  E. . . 

Nichols,  E . 

Poth,  H.  A . 

Schanz,  F . 

Schmidt,  Edward  A. 

Wolf,  Otto  C . 

Pittsburgh: 

Ober,  Chas.  F . 

Straub,  Herman 
Shamokin: 

Ring,  J.  A . 

Wilkes-Barre: 

Schott,  F.  L . 

York: 

Helb,  Louis  F . 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

. Wayne  Brewing  Co. 

. Jos.  Haefner  Brewery. 

. . Class  &  Nachod  Brewing  Co. 

. Penna.  State  Brewers’  Assoc’n. 

Philadelphia  Lager  Beer  Brewers’ 
Assoc’n. 

. Feil  Brewing  Co. 

. G.  F.  Rothaeker  Brewing  Co. 

. Continental  Brewing  Co. 

. American  Brewing  Co. 

. Prospect  Brewing  Co. 

. American  Brewing  Co. 

. Bergner  &  Engel  Brewing  Co. 

. Penna.  Educational  Department. 

A . Class  &  Nachod. 

. Consumers’  Brewing  Co. 

. F.  A.  Poth  &  Sons,  Inc. 

. Bergner  &  Engel  Brewing  Co. 

. C.  Schmidt  &  Son  Brewing  Co. 

.  .  . Consumers’  Brewing  Co. 

. Pittsburgh  Brewing  Co. 

. Pittsburgh  Brewing  Co. 

. The  Fuhrmann  &  Schmidt  Brew¬ 
ing  Co. 

. Bartels  Brewing  Co. 

.  .  .  . . Theo.  R.  Helb. 


Houston: 

Hamilton,  Hugh 


TEXAS. 


Magnolia  Brewery. 

Houston  Ice  &  Brewing  Co. 


UTAH. 


Ogden: 

Becker,  G.  L 


Becker  Brewing  &  Malting  Co. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk: 

Mahoney,  E.  S . The  Consumers’  Brewing  Co. 

O’Connell,  John  F . The  Consumers’  Brewing  Co. 

Richmond : 

Rosenegk,  A.  von  N . Rosenegk  Brewing  Co. 

Roanoke: 

Scholz,  Louis  A . The  Virginia  Brewing  Co. 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle: 

Hemrich,  Louis . Seattle  Brewing  &  Malting  Co. 

Tacoma: 

Davis,  G.  W.  H . Brewers’  Assoc’n  of  the  Northwest. 


Fairmont: 

Rock,  John  H 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

. Fairmont  Brewing  Co. 


WISCONSIN. 

La  Crosse: 

Gund,  Henry . John  Gund  Brewing  Co. 

Milwaukee: 

Caufy,  L.  L . Wisconsin  Brewers’  Assoc’n. 

Pabst,  Gustave . Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

Schmidt,  Oscar . Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 

Uihlein,  Jos . Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 

West  Bend: 

Pick,  Andrew . North  Bend  Brewing  Co. 


GUESTS  AND  TRADE  REPRESENTATIVES. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington: 

Harvey,  Hugh  F . National  Liquor  League  of  U.  S. 

Heupel,  John  L . Treasury  Department. 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago: 

Bartholomay,  William,  Jr . Insurance. 

Blumenthal,  E.  M . E.  M.  Blumenthal  &  Co. 

Cole,  Nathan  A . U.  S.  Mfrs.  &  Merchants’  Assoc’n. 

Cramer,  B.  F . E.  J.  Abel  &  Co. 

Fletcher,  P.  B . Brunswick-Balke-Col.  Co. 

Grosser,  Hugo  S . Chicago  Institute  of  Statistics. 
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Hawley,  Richard 

Heinemann,  H.  E.  O . 

Henius,  Dr.  Max. 

Kane,  P.  H . 

Lyon,  Cooper . 

Manilla,  Bexj . 

Mendelsohn,  Felix . 

Mey'er,  Sig . 

O’Donnell,  Wm.  G . 

Rich,  H.  G . 

Siebel,  Fred  P . . 

Thompson,  Barton  C. 
Windle,  C.  A 
East  St.  Louis: 

Carroll,  Chas.  B 


Columbia  Malting  Co. 

American  Brewers'  Review. 

Liquid  Carbonic  Co. 
Manufacturers’  &  Dealers’  League. 
George  Bullen  &  Co. 

Wholesome  Living  Pub.  Co. 

E.  Goldman  &  Co. 

Albert  Schwill  &  Co. 

The  Western  Brewer. 

The  Zymotechnic  Institute. 

Mfrs.  &  Merchants’  Assoc’n. 

Personal  Liberty  League. 


ILLINOIS — continued. 


U.  S 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis: 

Genung,  J.  H . American  Hominy  Company. 

Muller,  F.  S . Harris  Air  Pump  Co. 

Nattkemper,  E . American  Hominy  Company. 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore: 

Bartell,  Louis  E . Baltimore  Pearl  Hominy  Co. 

Glaser,  C . C.  Glaser’s  Zymotechnical  Lab¬ 

oratory. 

Gray,  L.  B . Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co. 

Straus,  Wm.  E . S.  Straus  &  Sons. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston: 

Deland,  C.  E . Roessle  Brewery. 

Hiler,  E.  O . Roessle  Brewery. 

Johnstone,  Chester  D. 

Macomber,  Lowell  P. 

Worcester: 

Wallace,  Arthur  J . Economic  Machinery  Co. 


MICHIGAN. 

Detroit: 

Kuxsh,  W . Detroit  Steel  Cooperage  Co. 

Wiedemann,  H.  C . Detroit  Steel  Cooperage  Co. 


St.  Lotus: 

Wehmiller,  Fred 


MISSOURI. 

. Barry  Wehmiller  Mach.  Co. 


Jersey  City: 

Gallaher,  E.  P. 


NEW  JERSEY. 
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NEW  YORK. 


Brooklyn: 

Pentlarge,  Frank . 

Wunder,  Frederick,  Jr . 

Buffalo: 

Burkhardt,  Herman. 

Hecker,  Julius . 

Meyer,  George  C. 

Geneva: 

Licht,  John  H . 

New  York: 

Cary,  Geo.  J . 

Drain,  C.  C . 

Dreesbach,  Ph . 

Eschwege,  H.  T. 

Jablinowski,  A . 

Jung,  Anton. 

Love,  Joseph . 

Marquardt,  F . 

Maynz,  E . 

Moffet,  F.  A . 

Porges,  Alexander . 

Porges,  Emil . 

Robertson,  George . 

Roesch,  August  R . 

Rupperts,  Otto . 

Savage,  G.  L . 

Schoet,  Gustav. 

Schwarz,  Fred . 

Schwarz,  Gustav . 

Staley,  J.  C . 

Viereck,  George  Sylvester 
Wallerstein,  Dr.  M. 

Weil,  Jean . 

Willich,  Theo . 

Wittemann,  B.  A . 

Young,  Conrad  H . 

Silver  Creek: 

Barbeau,  M.  L . 

Sitterley,  A.  T . 

Rochester: 

Banlet,  Robert . 

Williams,  Nathan  G . 


U.  S.  Bung  Mfg.  Co. 
Frederick  Wunder  &  Son. 


The  Schneible  Co. 


Patent  Cereals  Co. 

Golden  Gate  Mfg.  Co. 

Liquid  Carbonic  Co. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  Yorker  V olkszeitung. 

B.  &  M.  Mfg.  Co. 

Staats-Zeitung. 

Maynz  &  Co. 

B.  &  M.  Mfg.  Co. 

Albert  Schwill  &  Co. 

Benjamin  Schwarz  &  Co. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

The  Wittemann  Co. 

The  Wittemann  Co. 

Golden  Gate  Mfg.  Co. 

American  Brewer. 

American  Brewer  &:  Brewers 
Academy. 

Albert  Schwill  &  Co. 

Der  Deutsche  Vorkaempfer. 

Brewers'  Journal. 

A.  Held. 

The  Wittemann  Co. 

Armstrong  Cork  Co. 

Nonpareil  Cork  Works. 

S.  Howes  Company. 

S.  Howes  Company. 

The  Pfaudler  Co. 

The  Pfaudler  Co. 
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OHIO. 

Cincinnati: 

Alexander,  Wm.  D . Personal  Liberty  League  of  Ohio. 

Greensfelder,  Ben.  S . Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co. 

Kiefer,  Karl . Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co. 

Schofield,  E . U.  S.  Bung  Mfg.  Co. 

Cleveland: 

Lilienthal,  Chas.  J . Bishop  &  Babcock  Co. 

Loew,  Chas.  H . Loew  Mfg.  Co. 

Schirmer,  B . Loew  Mfg.  Co. 

Hamilton: 

Sohngen,  Arthur  M . American  Malting  Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Chester: 

Stevenson,  S.  P . Stevenson  Co. 

Philadelphia: 

Dingee,  Lester  I . Lester  I.  Dingee. 

Elkins,  Geo.  W . Malt  and  Hops  Broker. 

Fletcher,  Geo.  B . F.  A.  Poth  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Hamrick,  A.  H . Hamrick  Tank  and  Barrel.  H.  S. 

Enameling  Co. 

Livezey,  John  R . . . Armstrong  Cork  Co. 

Peuckert,  Kurt  W . Peuckert  &  Wunder  (Architects). 

Weckerly,  Mahlon  G . Beverage  Trade  News. 

Weidman,  Theodore . The  O.  F.  Zurn  Co. 

York: 

Raby,  J.  B . York  Mfg.  Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

. The  Vilter  Mfg.  Co. 

. The  20th  Century  Machinery  Co. 

. W.  Toepfer  &  Sons. 

. The  Vilter  Mfg.  Co. 

FOREIGN. 

Sonnenschein,  Paul . T.  Sonnenschein,  Bohemian  Hops, 

Prague-Saaz,  Bohemia. 


Milwaukee: 

Rosmann,  A.  L. . . 

SCHARBOROUGH,  H 

Toepfer,  Peter.. 
Vilter,  Theo.  A. . 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

of  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association. 

109-111  East  15th  Street ,  New  York. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  officers  and  committees,  viz. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Term  Expires 

CARL  J.  HOSTER,  Pres,  and  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees .  .  .  .  1911 

JACOB  RUPPERT,  Jr.,  1st  Vice-President . 1911 

WILLIAM  HAMM,  2nd  Vice-President . 1911 

EDWARD  A.  SCHMIDT,  3 d  Vice-President . 1911 

ANTON  C.  G.  HUPFEL,  Treasurer . 1911 

HUGH  F.  FOX,  Secretary . 1911 

HARRY  A.  POTH . 1911 

CARL  STRANGMANN . 1911 

GUSTAVE  PABST . 1911 

JACOB  KUNZ . 1911 

LOUIS  HEMRICH . 1911 

C.  FEIGENSPAN . 1911 

JOSEPH  THEURER . 1911 

AUGUST  GOEBEL,  Jr . 1912 

LAWRENCE  FABACHER . 1912 

JOHN  GARDINER . 1912 

E.  A.  FAUST . 1912 

LOUIS  J.  HAUCK . 1912 

EDWARD  RUHL . 1913 

HERMAN  STRAUB . 1913 

RUDOLF  BRAND . 1913 

ALBERT  CARRY . 1913 

CHARLES  WIEDEMANN . 1913 

RUDOLPH  J.  SCHAEFER . 1913 

A.  G.  HUPFEL,  Jr.,  Chairman  Publication  Committee . 1911 

ALBERT  LIEBER,  Chairman  Vigilance  Committee . 1911 

LOUIS  B.  SCHRAM,  Chairman  Advisory  and  Labor  Committees  1911 

JULIUS  LIEBMANN,  Chairman  Federal  Relations  Committee .1911 

ROBERT  CRAIN,  General  Counsel . 1911 

ORGANIZATION  BUREAU. 

JNO.  A.  McDERMOTT,  Manager,  New  York  City. 

PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 

A.  G.  HUPFEL,  Jr.,  Chairman,  New  York  City. 

HUGH  F.  FOX,  Secretary,  New  York  City. 

H.  A.  RUETER,  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN  F.  BECKER,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  W.  WOEBKEN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JOSEPH  E.  UIHLEIN,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

M.  MONAHAN,  Editor  Literary  Bureau,  New  York  City. 
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FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

JACOB  RUPPERT,  Jr.,  Chairman,  New  York  City. 

GEORGE  EHRET,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 

A.  G.  HUPFEL,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 

C.  A.  SCHULTZ,  Financial  Secretary,  New  York  City. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  RELATIONS. 

JULIUS  LIEBMANN,  Chairman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  GARDINER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JACOB  RUPPERT,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 

ALBERT  LIEBER,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

RUDOLF  BRAND,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

LOUIS  B.  SCHRAM,  Chairman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
HUGH  F.  FOX,  Secretary,  New  York  City. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 

G.  W.  LEMBECK,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

RUDOPLH  J.  SCHAEFER,  New  York  City. 

A.  G.  HUPFEL,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 

E.  G.  W.  WOERZ,  New  York  City. 

JOHN  REISENWEBER,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  FRESENIUS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

corresponding  members. 

JULIUS  STROH,  Detroit,  Mich. 

SIMON  SEIBERT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ERNEST  FECKER,  Jr.,  Danville,  Ill. 

HENRY  UIHLEIN,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  GEORGE  JUNG,  Cincinnati,  O. 

OTTO  F.  STIFEL,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE. 

(In  addition  to  those  named  below  this  Committee  includes  the  gentlemen  who 
constitute  the  Publication  Committee.) 

ALBERT  LIEBER,  Chairman,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

HUGH  F.  FOX,  Secretary,  New  York  City. 

A.  L.  STRAUS,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AUGUST  UIHLEIN,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WM.  J.  LEMP,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CHARLES  VOPICKA,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  F.  HEEB,  Dubuque,  la. 

WM.  F.  FEIL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHARLES  E.  SUCCOP,  Pittsburg,  Pa 
A.  J.  DIEBOLT,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WM.  A.  BIRK,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ADOLPH  COORS,  Golden,  Colo. 

JOSEPH  H.  STRAUS,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THEODORE  FINKENAUER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PERCY  ANNECKE, ‘Duluth,  Minn. 

PAUL  O.  REYMANN,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CHARLES  METZ,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CHARLES  WIEDEMANN,  Newport,  Ky. 

D.  F.  COLLINS,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  C.  HAWLEY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  R.  WOODWARD,  New  York  City. 

B.  ADOUE,  Galveston,  Texas. 

M.  MONAHAN,  Editor  Literary  Bureau,  New  York  Cit 
LABOR  COMMITTEE. 

LOUIS  B.  SCHRAM,  Chairman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
HUGH  F.  FOX,  Secretary,  New  York  Cit}’. 

CHARLES  PFAFF,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHARLES  SCHUTTE,  Newark,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  F.  GUND,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WILLIAM  H.  REHM,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  G.  RICKS,  New  Orleans,  La. 

LOUIS  HEMRICH,  Seattle,  Wash. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

FIFTIETH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Held  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C., 


June  8  and  9,  1910. 


FIRST  DAY. 

(Wednesday,  June  8.) 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Carl 
J.  Hoster,  at  10:30  a.m.,  who  thereupon  delivered  his  annual  ad¬ 
dress  as  follows: 

THE  PRESIDENT : — This  Convention  concludes  the  most  im¬ 
portant  year  in  the  history  of  our  organization  in  that  we  feel  that 
since  the  last  Convention,  we  have  finally  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
backbone  of  the  prohibition  wave,  which  for  two  or  three  years 
had  threatened  practically  to  annihilate  the  brewing  business 
of  the  country  and  its  allied  industries.  The  general  business  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  has  improved,  although  slowly,  to  an  appre¬ 
ciable  extent,  and  with  it  the  beer  sales  have  been  showing  more 
nearly  their  normal  growth;  in  fact  if  the  month  of  June  is  a  good 
one  from  the  standpoint  of  weather,  we  may  reach  or  even  eclipse 
our  banner  year  of  1908.  The  further  improvement  of  industrial 
conditions  should  give  us  great  hope  that  the  next  year  will  be  an 
exceptional  one  in  our  industry,  in  point  of  production  and  sales. 
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Here  in  Washington  our  enemies  have  maintained  for  the  past 
year  the  largest  and  most  powerful  lobby  in  history.  They  have 
introduced  more  dangerous  bills  and  worked  harder  for  their 
enactment  than  ever  before.  These  measures  have,  as  usual,  been 
of  such  a  destructive  nature  as  to  threaten  to  wipe  out  our  entire 
industry;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  and  the  powerful  influence 
of  our  adversaries,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  they  have  made 
practically  no  progress  with  the  large  number  of  bills  introduced. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Our  membership  has  not  increased  to  the  extent  we  had  hoped 
it  would,  in  view  of  the  good  work  done  by  our  Organization  Bureau. 
There  is  still  that  feeling  existing  among  a  large  number  of  brewers, 
“Let  the  other  fellow  do  it,”  and  although  our  members  have  been 
fairly  prompt  in  the  payment  of  dues,  they  have  not  responded 
as  they  should  to  the  special  appeals  for  aid  that  must  constantly 
be  made  and  expected.  I  hope  that  the  return  of  better  business 
conditions  will  again  put  our  members  in  their  old  frame  of  mind 
on  this  question. 

The  work  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association  has  increased  to  an 
enormous  extent,  but  to  this  we  have  willingly  submitted,  seeing 
that  an  impression  has  finally  been  made  upon  the  American  people, 
and  that,  after  all,  is  the  goal  we  have  been  striving  for.  We  feel 
confident  that  they  will  give  their  final  verdict  against  the 
mischievous  spirit  of  prohibition  and  in  favor  of  the  solution  of 
the  liquor  problem  by  just  and  moderate  regulatory  laws. 
{Applause.) 

THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  BREWING  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  earlier  and  calmer  days  of  our  industry,  your  President 
could  confine  himself  to  addressing  the  members  in  terms  of  inti¬ 
macy,  such  as  one  naturally  uses  in  speaking  to  one’s  own  imme¬ 
diate  family.  But  the  times  have  changed;  the  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  our  business;  the  methods  of  manufacture;  the  merits  of 
the  beverage  itself,  are  all  under  the  searchlight  of  publicity.  We 
and  our  affairs  have  become  a  public  question.  And  so  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  speak  to  you,  my  colleagues,  without  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  people  outside  are  listening  with  ears  alert  for  any¬ 
thing  that  can  possibly  be  criticized  adversely,  or  distorted  into 
an  argument  for  the  opposition.  And  so,  while  I  am  addressing 
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you,  I  shall  speak  frankly  to  the  public,  in  the  hope  of  interpreting 
in  your  behalf,  the  principles  and  convictions  that  are  the  very  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  brewers  in  this  country.  I  shall  endeavor  to  speak 
for  you,  and  to  say  what  you  would  say  in  stating  and  explaining 
your  views.  Not  to  apologize  for  the  brewing  industry,  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  men 
who  think  that  the  brewer  should  keep  to  the  shady  side  of  the 
street,  and  make  himself  as  small  and  as  quiet  as  possible.  On 
the  contrary,  the  craft  is  an  ancient  and  honorable  one,  and  is  just 
as  much  entitled  to  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the  people,  as 
that  of  any  other  manufacturer  or  merchant.  To  my  thinking, 
the  brewer  should  logically  be  regarded  as  the  promoter  of  true 
temperance,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  he 
will  be  so  recognized,  and  that  out  of  all  this  hurly-burly  of  confused 
and  violent  talk  about  prohibition,  and  the  abolition  of  the  saloon, 
good  will  eventually  come,  and  the  brewer  will  be  found  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  real  and  practical  reformers  of  the 
country,  in  the  interest  of  true  temperance.  (Applause.) 

I,  for  one,  have  confidence  in  the  saving  common  sense  and 
fairness  of  the  American  people.  The  agitation  of  the  professional 
advocates  of  such  organizations  as  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  re¬ 
grettable  in  many  respects,  have  at  least  aroused  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
among  thoughtful  people.  The  appeals  of  the  agitators  have  been 
deliberately  made  to  the  emotions;  their  methods  have  been  sen¬ 
sational;  their  arguments  frequently  based  either  upon  broad  gen¬ 
eralizations  from  individual  instances,  which  are  always  mislead¬ 
ing,  or  on  the  deliberate  misstatement  of  facts,  and  statistical 
assertions  that  are  ridiculed  by  men  of  experience  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  social  science.  The  agitation  has  undoubtedly  been 
helped  by  the  deplorable  condition  of  a  relatively  small  number 
of  the  saloons,  particularly  in  States  that  have  no  license  law,  or 
in  communities  where  a  disorderly  saloon  was  simply  one  of  the 
incidents  in  municipal  misgovernment  and  graft.  But  the  rem¬ 
edy  prescribed  by  the  doctors  of  prohibition  has  proved  to  be  worse 
than  the  disease,  and  many  of  the  people  who  were  carried  away 
by  the  force  of  the  agitation,  or  induced  under  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  to  vote  for  no-license,  have  changed  their  minds,  and  so 
during  the  past  winter,  we  have  seen  in  a  number  of  local  option 
and  prohibition  States  the  proof  of  a  marked  change  in  public 
sentiment.  The  pendulum  is  slowly  but  surely  swinging  the  other 
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way,  and  it  is  becoming  more  clearly  and  generally  recognized, 
month  by  month,  that  the  license  system,  which  simply  spells 
regulation,  can  be  made  to  bring  about  better  results  than  anything 
else  that  has  been  tried.  {Applause.) 

The  brewers,  like  the  bankers,  the  railroads,  the  insurance 
companies,  and  other  public  purveyors,  such  as  the  meat  packers, 
the  dairy  men,  and  the  bakers,  have  been  obliged  to  recognize  that 
the  public  is  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  one  who  ministers  to  the  health  or  comfort  or  safety 
of  the  people  is  now  regarded  as  an  agent  of  public  utility ,  whose 
business  must  be  scrutinized  and  brought  under  public  supervision. 
The  extent  of  the  police-power  of  the  State  is  being  carried  to  such 
lengths  that  our  democratic  government  has  assumed  a  character 
of  benevolent  paternalism.  The  brewing  industry  is  simply  one 
among  the  many  concerns  whose  affairs  have  been  investigated 
by  the  grand  jury  of  public  opinion.  On  the  whole,  the  trend  is 
a  wholesome  one.  No  doubt  some  of  us  are  the  victims  of  gross 
injustice  and  oppression  in  this  revolutionary  movement.  It 
has,  however,  been  a  good  thing  for  us  to  have  been  forced  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  beer  trade  is  a  public  question,  and  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  discuss  it  frankly  and  fearlessly  on  its  merits.  We 
not  only  have  a  right  to  a  hearing,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  expect  to  hear  from  us,  and  that  we  have  won  for  ourselves 
already  a  respectful  hearing.  The  very  failures  of  the  no-license 
movement  have  made  the  people  more  receptive  to  constructive 
suggestions,  and  thoughtful  men  of  experience  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs,  are  looking  to  us  to  bear  the  major  part  in 
the  working  out  of  a  solution  of  what  is  called  the  saloon  problem. 

STATUS  OF  THE  SALOON. 

What  we  call  the  saloon  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years  in  all 
countries  under  one  name  or  another.  In  the  Rev. S.G.  Wood’s  recent 
book  on  the  “History  of  the  Taverns  and  Turnpikes  of  Blanford, 
Mass.,”  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  tavern  was  a  fundamental  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  development  of  New  England  Society.  Miss  Alice 
Morse  Earle,  in  her“Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,”  points  out  that 
great  inducements  were  offered  to  responsible  men  in  colonial 
times  to  establish  taverns.  The  common  sense  way  to  look  at  the 
matter  is  simply  that  the  saloon  keeper  is  a  public  purveyor,  just 
as  truly  as  is  the  restaurant  keeper ;  that  the  saloon  is  similar  to 
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any  other  place  where  food  and  drink  are  served  to  meet  the  need 
and  convenience  of  the  public.  There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  keeping  a  saloon  that  should  make  it 
disreputable,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  a  saloon  should  not  be 
conducted  in  as  decent  and  orderly  fashion  as  a  corner  grocery 
or  a  barber  shop.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  saloons  are  decently 
conducted.  Even  under  loose  license  conditions  and  loose  govern¬ 
ment,  which  invite  unlawful  practice,  the  proportion  of  disreputable 
saloons  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  public  is  led  to  believe. 
It  is  probable  that  an  investigation  of  saloon  conditions  in  any  city, 
large  or  small,  in  this  country,  would  show  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  saloons  are  decently  conducted.  Of  course,  the  others  are 
indefensible'  and  unfortunately  they  make  more  noise  and  attract 
more  attention  than  all  the  decent  places  put  together. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  that  it  is 
not  so  many  years  ago  that  the  coffee  houses,  and,  later,  the  tea 
houses  in  London,  were  places  of  notorious  resort  for  lewd  charac¬ 
ters.  The  improvement  in  their  conduct  was  brought  about  by 
the  competition  of  legitimate  tea  houses,  established  by  merchants 
whose  sole  interest  was  in  selling  tea;  just  as  in  my  State  of  Ohio 
and  other  States  the  disreputable  saloon  is  being  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  brewer,  whose  sole  interest  is  that  of  selling  beer.  In 
short,  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  place  are  determined  by  other 
considerations  than  those  which  relate  to  the  goods  that  are  sold 
there.  In  some  places,  social  workers  tell  us  that  the  candy  store 
and  the  fruit  store  have  become  places  of  evil  resort.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  superintendent  of  the  State  Reformatory  for  women 
pointed  out  that  in  small  towns  the  railroad  station  has  become 
the  center  of  evil! 

Unfortunately,  the  saloon  will  be  taken  advantage  of  for  bad 
practices,  especially  in  cases  where  stalls  and  secret  rooms  are  per¬ 
mitted  in  connection  with  it. 

We  must  ourselves  inspect  and  supervise  the  saloon  and  must 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  organized  retail  liquor  dealers,  who 
represent  the  reputable  men  in  the  business,  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  misconduct.  ( Applause .)  Experience  has  shown  that  in 
many  cities  the  authorities  cannot  be  fully  relied  upon  to  do  their 
duty  in  this  respect.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  State  itself  has 
had  to  intervene  and  provide  the  machinery  for  the  inspection  of 
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bake  shops,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  clean,  and  for  the  inspection  of 
factories  that  they  may  not  employ  young  children,  and  may  be 
forced  to  do  a  few  elementary  things  in  protecting  their  employees, 
and  that  now  the  government  is  also  inspecting  the  places  where 
meat  is  packed  and  shipped,  and  is  keeping  an  eagle  eye  on  dairies 
and  other  purveyors  of  food  and  drink,  it  must  be  evident  that 
there  is  a  public  demand  for  such  scrutiny.  From  the  sanitary 
standpoint  the  brewer  leads  the  procession.  He  provides  his  own 
inspectors  to  examine  the  beer  pumps  and  apparatus  for  serving 
beer  in  the  saloons.  If  the  beer  pump  were  compared  with  the 
average  soda  water  fountain,  for  example,  and  its  contents  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  bacteriological  test,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  beer 
pump  is  in  a  hygienic  class  by  itself.  When  the  brewer  helps  to 
finance  the  operation  of  the  saloon,  he  is  justified  in  having  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  its  conduct,  and  the  public  expects  it  of  him. 

PROSPERITY  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

I  am  an  optimist  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  brewing  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  question  that  beer  is  the  popular  drink.  Its 
popularity  may  be  somewhat  checked  or  restricted  here  and  there 
by  prohibition  hysteria,  or  local  option  experiments,  or  by  the  folly 
and  shortsightedness  of  some  of  the  people  in  the  saloon  business. 
Eventually,  however,  the  retail  sale  of  beer  will  be  as  stable  and 
as  well  organized  as  that  of  any  other  food  product  or  beverage 
(and  beer  is  both).  No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  making  a  soft 
drink  that  satisfies  the  palate  or  popular  taste.  In  spite  of  the 
large  fortune  that  is  awaiting  the  man  who  can  successfully  cater 
to  the  taste  of  the  public  with  a  substitute  beverage,  absolutely 
free  from  alcohol,  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  such  a 
substitute.  You  and  I  know  that  our  product  is,  by  the  very  pro¬ 
cess  of  its  manufacture,  absolutely  pure  and  nourishing,  and  the 
public  is  getting  to  understand  this,  and  to  realize  that  it  is  really 
a  temperance  beverage.  The  people  have  also  found  out  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  the  statements  which  are  made  in  some  of  the  school 
text-books  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  persuasion,  such  as  that  one  taste 
of  alcohol  will  seduce  you  forever.  Even  the  bread  we  eat  is 
tainted  with  this  fatal  alcohol,  and  the  very  candy  that  our  chil¬ 
dren  suck,  produces  it  in  its  passage  through  the  system.  And  so 
I  say  that  the  beer  business  is  bound  to  increase  and  develop  year 
by  year.  The  sales  will  undoubtedly  reach  60,000,000  barrels  a 
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year  before  our  next  convention,  and  by  the  time  the  1920  census 
is  taken  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  figure  reached  a  total  of 
100,000,000  barrels  a  year!  (Applause.) 

I  am  tempted  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  trade  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  industrial  conditions,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  unusually  good 
physical  condition  of  the  men  in  the  industry,  but  time  forbids. 
Perhaps  I  may  say  just  this:  that  as  Mr.  John  Mitchell  himself  has 
said,  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  in  the  brewing  busi¬ 
ness  are  “splendid” — all  that  can  be  desired.  There  is  no  other 
industry  that  has  responded  so  readily  and  liberally,  in  the  revision 
of  its  wage  schedule,  to  the  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Brewery  work  is  not  very  arduous,  and  it  is  conducted 
under  the  best  sanitary  conditions.  The  hours  are  reasonable,  the 
employment  is  remarkably  stable,  and  the  wages  paid  average 
considerably  more  than  in  any  other  manufacturing  industry.  I 
invite  your  special  attention  to  the  practical  plan  submitted 
by  the  Chairman  of  our  Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Louis  B. 
Schram,  for  the  compensation  of  our  employees  in  case  of 
accident  or  sickness. 

REACTION  AGAINST  PROHIBITION. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  reaction  of  the  past  year 
against  prohibition  indicates  that  the  American  people  are  taking 
the  sober  second  thought  which,  thank  God,  they  can  always  be 
relied  upon  to  do.  Intolerance  of  any  kind  cannot  long  flourish 
in  the  free  air  of  this  great  Republic,  and  of  this  truth  the  latest 
prohibition  movement  furnishes  an  example  that  will  be  memor¬ 
able  in  history.  It  is  following  the  course  of  other  epidemics  in 
curing  itself  with  its  own  violence.  Whatever  virtue  there  may 
have  been  in  the  essential  cause  of  this  movement, — in  which  we 
are  all  interested,  so  far  as  regards  the  furtherance  of  true  temper¬ 
ance, — or  whatever  justification  it  might  plead  in  a  strictly  moral 
sense,  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  the  unbridled  extravagance 
and  fanaticism  of  its  leaders,  who  under  the  guise  of  a  holy  crusade 
have  organized  and  sought  to  carry  on  a  war  of  spoliation, 
destruction  and  extermination.  It  is  known  of  all  men  how  the 
leaders  of  this  movement,  many  of  them  wrearing  the  Every  of  re¬ 
ligion,  have  been  made  drunk  with  the  zeal  of  uncharity,  have  hur¬ 
ried  from  excess  to  excess  and  from  injustice  to  injustice,  until 
they  have  given  to  their  so-called  temperance  crusade  a  character 
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that  makes  it  dangerous  to  law  and  order  and  a  real  menace  to 
the  State. 

In  good  time,  my  friends,  the  people  seem  to  have  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  the  danger  threatening  their  just  rights  and  liberties, 
their  peace  and  prosperity,  from  this  insurrection  of  fanaticism. 
In  a  word,  they  are  beginning  to  see  prohibition  as  it  really  is, 
stripped  of  all  disguises — an  organized  peril  to  peace,  liberty  and 
civilization !  ( Great  applause.) 

While  we  hope  that  the  worst  stage  of  the  distemper  is  past, 
we  must  continue  our  organized  efforts  to  prevent  such  evils  in 
the  future  and  must  show  our  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  real 
leaders  of  republican  government  in  the  betterment  of  our  business. 

I  now  declare  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  United 
States  Brewers’  Association  open  for  business. 

President  Hoster’s  address  was  heard  throughout  with  close 
attention  and  frequently  elicited  manifestations  of  approval. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  was  again  heartily  applauded. 

The  President  announced: 

Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  today  Mr.  C.  F.  Russert,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Brewmasters’  Association  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.  We  welcome 
him  here.  (Applause.) 

MR.  RUSSERT: — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
second  time  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  attend  your  Convention 
as  representative  of  the  United  States  Brewmasters’  Association, 
and  the  kind  reception  which  you  accorded  me  last  year  again  en¬ 
courages  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  you. 

I  take  occasion  to  repeat  the  assurance  that  you  may  rely 
upon  the  full  and  earnest  support  of  the  brewmasters  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  your  struggle  for  the  preservation  and  progress  of  the  brew¬ 
ing  industry,  for  our  interests  are  so  closely  linked  with  yours  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  them.  In  a  great  many  ways 
the  United  States  Brewmasters’  Association  has  the  same  aims 
and  objects  as  your  organization,  your  efforts  and  ours  culminating 
in  the  desire  to  assure  to  our  industry  the  recognition  and  standing 
which  are  due  it  and  to  bring  our  trade  to  the  highest  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment.  It  has  always  been  our  aim  to  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  brewing  industry,  along  technical  lines,  as  much  as 
possible,  and  with  this  end  in  view  the  United  States  Brewmasters’ 
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Association  arranged  a  prize  contest  during  the  past  year,  offering 
awards  for  the  best  essays  on  the  causes  of  albumen  turbidity  in 
the  finished  beer.  There  were  eleven  essays  received,  some  of  them 
being  most  interesting  papers;  they  will  be  published  in  the  com¬ 
munications  of  the  United  States  Brewmasters’  Association. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  our  organiza¬ 
tion  has  seen  fit  to  make  it  the  topic  of  a  new  prize  contest.  The 
prizes  have  been  raised  to  $600  and  $400,  respectively,  in  the  hope 
of  securing  a  satisfactory  and  final  solution  of  this  technical  prob¬ 
lem,  which  is  of  marked  significance  for  the  brewing  trade. 

The  Brewmasters’  Association  intends  to  continue  work  along 
these  lines  with  the  hope  of  solving  and  accomplishing  the  tasks 
which  it  has  set  itself. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  the  best  wishes  of  the 
United  States  Brewmasters’  Association  for  the  success  of  your 
convention.  (Applause.) 

THE  PRESIDENT : — Gentlemen,  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
with  us  today  a  gentleman  who  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  our  National  Congress,  who  exemplifies  the 
very  highest  ideal  of  American  statesmanship,  who  has  ahvays 
expressed  his  convictions  and  stood  by  them,  and  who  has  proven 
himself  a  great  friend  of  personal  liberty.  I  have  now  the  honor 
to  introduce  to  you  Hon.  Henry  Sherman  Boutell,  of  Illinois. 

CONGRESSMAN  BOUTELL’S  ADDRESS 

On  coming  to  the  platform  Mr.  Boutell  was  accorded  a  most, 
enthusiastic  reception.  He  spoke  with  great  vigor  and  effect  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President,  and  members  of  the  United  States  Brewers’ 
Association:  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  my  high  grati¬ 
fication  that  your  Association  has  selected  Washington  as  the  place 
of  meeting  this  year.  Washington  is  the  best  convention  city 
in  the  United  States,  because  it  is  our  Nation’s  Capital  and  it  is 
not  only  a  privilege  but  an  education  to  come  to  Washington. 

I  wish  there  were  some  provision  by  which  not  only  every  citizen, 
but  every  citizen's  wife  and  every  citizen's  children,  could  come 
to  the  Capital  City.  (Applause.) 

I  am  one  of  those  members  of  Congress,  of  whom  the  number 
is  constantly  increasing,  wrho  believe  in  making  Washington  the 
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model  city  of  the  United  States,  and  in  sparing  no  expense  in  do¬ 
ing  that.  I  believe  today  that  Washington  is  the  model  city  of 
this  country  in  many  respects,  and  it  is  the  model  city  of  the  world 
in  one  respect, — that  it  certainly  has  no  superior  in  the  hospitality 
of  its  people,  whether  towards  members  of  Congress,  or  towards 
those  who  come  here  for  conventions,  as  you  do.  You  remember 
the  old  saying,  “See  Naples  and  die” — I  would  paraphrase  that 
in  our  great  republic  and  say,  “See  Washington  and  live” — live 
to  come  back  again.  (Applause.) 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are  more  brewers  living 
in  my  District  than  in  any  other  Congressional  District  in  the 
United  States.  Brewers  who  are  in  active  life  and  those  who  have 
retired ;  many  of  them  are  my  good  neighbors  and  life-long  personal 
friends.  Furthermore,  the  first  brewery  that  was  ever  established 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  before  the  city  was  even  incorporated,  was 
constructed  in  my  District,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  my 
home ;  the  old  Lill  &  Diversey  brewery,  with  which  many  of  you  are 
acquainted,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  which  stood  for  a  long  time 
after  the  Chicago  fire,  and  so  I  am  very  glad  to  see  so  many  of 
those  old  personal  friends  of  mine  today,  and  some  of  whom  I 
now  see  here,  and  also  the  other  members  of  the  Association. 

A  CRITICAL  TIME. 

You  have  met  in  annual  convention  at  a  time  -when  important 
developments  are  looked  for  in  the  business  world.  Industrial, 
commercial  and  financial  conditions  furnish  good  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  great  expansion 
and  prolonged  prosperity  in  all  lines  of  business  activity.  But 
natural  and  healthy  progress  in  the  realm  of  production  and  ex¬ 
change  may  be  checked  and  retarded  by  opposing  social  and  po¬ 
litical  forces.  The  business  of  the  country  is  based  on  credit ; 
credit  is  founded  on  confidence ;  confidence  rests  on  the  permanence 
of  the  laws  and  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  When  this  per¬ 
manence  and  this  stability  are  threatened,  confidence  gives  way 
to  apprehension,  credit  is  withdrawn  and  the  whole  structure 
topples  to  the  ground.  Then  comes  panic,  with  falling  prices, 
reduced  wages  and  wide-spread  suffering. 

Our  present  prosperity  can  be  continued  and  expanded  only 
by  a  continuation  of  favorable  conditions.  Assaults  on  the  federal 
revenue  laws,  threats  against  vested  property  rights,  attacks  on  our 
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monetary  and  banking  systems  and  invasions  of  the  personal  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  citizen  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  those 
whose  capital  and  brains  are  necessary  to  make  the  wheels  of  in¬ 
dustry  go  round.  (Applause.) 

It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  moment  at  the  present  time  that 
the  wisest  counsels  shall  prevail  in  directing  the  course  of  State  and 
federal  legislation. 

BREWING  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Your  business  brings  you  into  close  touch  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  country.  Those  interests  have  enjoyed  a  full 
share  of  the  prosperity  that  has  prevailed  during  the  last  thirteen 
years.  To  this  prosperity  of  the  farmers  you  have  largely  contrib¬ 
uted.  Through  co-operation  the  acreage  devoted  to  barley  and 
hops  has  greatly  increased,  while  the  quality  of  these  products 
has  been  improved  and  the  yield  per  acre  has  been  augmented. 
At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  notable  advance  in  the  prices 
of  these  commodities  at  the  farm. 

In  1896  the  barley  crop  was  69,000,000  bushels,  in  1901  it 
•was  109,000,000  bushels;  the  highest  figure  was  reached  in  1906 
when  the  yield  was  178,000,000  bushels;  last  year  it  was  170,000,- 
000  bushels.  In  1896  the  price  of  barley  at  the  farm  was  thirty- 
two  cents  a  bushel.  In  1901  it  was  forty-five  cents ;  it  touched  sixty- 
seven  cents  in  1907,  and  last  year  it  was  fifty-five  cents. 

In  1896  the  hop  yield  was  31,000,000  pounds;  it  was  39,000,000 
pounds  in  1901 ;  the  largest  crop  was  in  1906  when  it  was  60,000,000 
pounds;  last  year  it  was  36,000,000  pounds.  The  price  of  hops 
in  Chicago  has  ranged  from  five  cents  a  pound  in  1895  to  the  high¬ 
est  figure,  thirty-seven  cents  in  1904.  Last  year  the  price  ranged 
from  nine  to  twenty-nine  cents  a  pound. 

We  still  import  hops  to  a  considerable  amount  on  account  of 
the  superior  quality  of  certain  grades  of  Bohemian  hops.  This 
fact  suggests  that  there  are  improvements  that  can  be  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  domestic  product  and  that  you  should  continue 
your  co-operation  to  this  end  with  the  Agricultural  Department. 

THE  BREWER  AS  TAXPAYER. 

You  are  among  the  largest  taxpayers  in  the  country  and  as 
such  you  are  specially  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  national  re- 
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sources.  Last  year  the  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government 
were: 

Customs .  $300,711,933.95 

Internal  Revenue .  246,212,643.59 

Public  Lands .  7,700,567.78 

Miscellaneous .  48 , 964 , 344 . 52 

Total  Ordinary . .  603 , 589 , 489 . 84 

Postal .  203,563,383.07 


Total .  1807,151,872.91 

The  objects  of  internal  revenue  taxation  producing  the  largest 
amount  of  revenue  are  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  and 
tobacco. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  was  collected  on  distilled 
spirits  $123,315,181.45;  on  fermented  liquors,  $56,303,496.68; 
on  tobacco,  $51,887,178.04. 

Your  industry  contributes  to  the  Federal  Treasury  seven  per 
cent,  of  all  the  receipts,  nine  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  revenue, 
and  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes.  ( Ap¬ 
plause .) 

The  leading  States  in  the  payment  of  internal  revenue  taxes 
for  the  past  year  are  Illinois,  $43,441,771.11;  New  York,  $28,637,- 
349.37;  Kentucky,  $28,130,420.34;  Indiana,  $25,224,816.81;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  $20,886,066.67;  Ohio,  $18,907,081.44.  ' 

Among  the  States  paying  the  smallest  amounts  are  Mississippi, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

Of  the  65  collection  districts  subject  to  internal  revenue  laws, 
the  fifth  district  of  Illinois  reported  the  largest  collection,  $28,- 
671,699.22. 

The  four  States  which  made  the  largest  quantity  of  fermented 
liquors  are  New  York,  12,573,773  barrels;  Pennsylvania,  7,050,262 
barrels;  Illinois,  5,525,473  barrels;  Wisconsin,  4,600,931  barrels. 
The  two  districts  which  produced  the  largest  quantity  of  fermented 
liquors  are  the  third  district  of  New  York,  4,997,515  barrels,  and 
the  first  district  of  Illinois,  4,725,363  barrels. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue,  I  am  able  to  invite  your  consideration  of  some  figures  relating 
to  the  National  income  of  which  your  Association  may  well  be 
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proud.  They  are  contained  in  a  statement  showing,  by  fiscal  years, 
the  collection  of  Internal  Revenue  from  Fermented  Liquors  dur¬ 
ing  the  period,  July  1,  1S97  to  June  30,  1909;  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  on  account  of  the  (Spanish- American)  War  Revenue  Act 
only  during  the  same  period,  and  the  proportion  of  said  War 
Revenue  provided  by  the  increased  tax  on  Fermented  Liquors. 

Receipts  from  all 

Fiscal  Collection  from  sources  on  account  of  War-Revenue  from 

Year  Fermented  Liquors  War-Revenue  act  only  Fermented  Liquors 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 


$38,885,151.61 
67,850,392.15 
72,776,831 .57 
74,961,697.20 
71,174,625.22 
46,654,823.11 
48,208,132.56 
49,459,539.93 
54,651,636.63 
58,546,110.69 
58,747,680.14 
56,303,496.68 


$3,410,442.51 

102,359,618.36 

105,374,227.95 

107,646,213.05 

61,581,262.80 


$2,023,747.66 

31,093,138.38 

33,431,221.65 

34,439,516.10 

26,687,879.55 


Total 


$698 ,220,117.49  $380,371,764.67 


$127,675,503.34 


At  the  time  of  the  Nation’s  need,  when  three  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  war  revenues  were  collected,  your  industry  paid 
over  one-third  of  the  total  sum  required.  And  I  remember  hearing 
it  stated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  when  the  Spanish  War 
Tax  was  under  discussion,  that  your  industry  was  the  only  indus¬ 
try  that  did  not  protest  against  the  increased  tax,  but  freely  offered 
to  aid  in  raising  the  amount.  (Applause.) 


GROWTH  OF  THE  EXCISE. 

We  have  been  committed  so  long  to  the  policy  of  raising  a 
large  portion  of  the  federal  revenues  from  internal  taxes,  that  many 
persons  forget,  even  in  discussing  questions  relating  to  the  national 
finances,  that  for  more  than  forty  years  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
we  had  no  internal  taxes  of  any  kind.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Republic  the  excise  was  regarded  as  the  most  objectionable  form 
of  taxation,  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  dire  emergency.  Thom¬ 
as  Jefferson  was  very  outspoken  in  the  belief  that  the  national 
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revenues  should  be  derived  solely  from  duties  on  imports.  On 
April  15,  1811,  writing  from  Monticello  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Dupont 
DeNemours,  he  said: 

“Your  information  that  a  commencement  of  excise  had  been 
again  made,  is  entirely  unfounded.  I  hope  the  death  blow  to 
that  most  vexatious  and  unproductive  of  all  taxes  was  given  at 
the  commencement  of  my  administration,  and  believe  its  revival 
would'  give  the  death  blow  to  any  administration  whatever.  In 
most  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  some  land  tax  is  now  paid 
into  the  State  treasury  and  for  this  purpose  the  lands  have  been 
classed  and  valued,  and  the  tax  assessed  according  to  that  valua¬ 
tion.  In  those  an  excise  is  most  odious.  In  the  Eastern  States 
land  taxes  are  odious,  excises  less  unpopular.  We  are  all  the  more 
reconciled  to  the  tax  on  importations,  because  it  falls  exclusively 
on  the  rich,  and  with  the  equal  partition  of  interstate  estates, 
constitutes  the  best  agrarian  law.  In  fact,  the  poor  man  in  this 
country  who  uses  nothing  but  what  is  made  within  his  own  farm 
or  family,  or  within  the  United  States,  pays  not  a  farthing  of  tax 
to  the  general  government,  but  on  his  salt;  and  should  we  go  into 
that  manufacture  as  we  ought  to  do,  we  will  pay  not  one  cent.” 

It  would  certainly  give  the  Sage  of  Monticello  a  shock  if 
he  could  return  to  the  scenes  of  his  labors  and  triumphs,  to  find  that 
the  excise,  that  most  vexatious  form  of  all  taxes,  was  not  only  used 
to  raise  revenue,  but  also  to  regulate,  restrict  and  even  destroy 
legitimate  industries! 

In  the  year  that  Jefferson  wrote  the  letter  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  the  total  receipts  of  the  government  were  $14,000,000. 
In  the  century  that  has  intervened  the  federal  revenues  have  in¬ 
creased  sixty-fold.  The  amount  that  your  industry  contributes 
annually  to  the  National  Treasury  is  four  times  larger  than  all 
the  receipts  in  the  year  1811,  and  seven  million  dollars  in  excess 
of  the  total  revenue  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 


SUMPTUARY  LEGISLATION. 

The  last  topic  that  I  will  ask  you  to  consider  is  sumptuary 
legislation.  This  is  a  subject  that  vitally  concerns  your  industry, 
especially  that  phase  of  it  that  deals  with  the  so-called  prohibition 
constitutions  and  statutes.  The  product  of  your  industry  is  sold 
in  every  State  and  Territory,  and  manufactured  in  all,  save  four, 
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of  the  States  and  Territories.  But  notwithstanding  this  general 
demand  for  your  product,  and  notwithstanding  your  services  to 
agriculture  and  your  contributions  to  the  national  resources, 
there  are  those  who  would  like  to  wipe  your  industry  out  of  exis¬ 
tence. 

Within  comparatively  recent  times  in  this  country  and  in 
liberty-loving  England,  the  State  undertook  by  secular  laws  to 
dictate  to  its  citizens,  their  food,  drink,  apparel,  equipages,  amuse¬ 
ments,  recreations,  their  daily  and  nightly  occupations.  Each 
age  has  had  its  own  peculiar  notions  as  to  what  personal  liberties 
of  the  individual  should  be  invaded.  As  Macaulay  pointed  out, 
the  main  object  of  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  Puritans  under  the 
Commonwealth,  seemed  to  be,  to  debar  mankind  from  indulging 
in  the  honest,  wholesome  joys  of  life.  Today  all  men  laugh  at 
these  old  laws  and  regard  them  as  petty,  spiteful  violations  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  But  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  seldom 
showed  any  leniency  in  dealing  with  the  foibles  and  weaknesses 
of  his  fellowmen  and  took  a  grim  delight  in  curtailing  their  pleas¬ 
ures,  never  thought  of  depriving  them  of  their  beer — perhaps  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  a  brewer  himself! 

In  our  day,  however,  the  only  attempt  that  is  made  to  re¬ 
vive  the  obsolete  sumptuary  legislation,  is  by  those  who  seek  to 
prevent  the  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  making 
the  manufacture,  sale  or  use  thereof  a  crime. 

In  several  States  prohibitory  laws  have  been  in  force  long 
enough  for  us  to  form  a  just  and  accurate  estimate  of  the  effects  of 
this  legislation.  Three  main  facts  are  apparent:  First,  that  pro¬ 
hibition  does  not  prohibit.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  records 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  which  show  that  there 
are  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  spirits  and  malt  liquors  in  every 
vState  and  Territory.  For  example,  in  Kansas  last  year  there  were 
1,899  retail  liquor  dealers;  10  wholesale  liquor  dealers;  2  breweries; 
493  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors;  and  72  wholesale  dealers  in  malt 
liquors. 

An  examination  of  the  records  will  show  that  similar  condi¬ 
tions  prevail  in  all  the  States  where  the  sale  of  liquors  is  forbidden 
by  the  constitution  or  laws. 

In  other  words,  these  laws,  passed  perhaps  to  affect  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  probably  to  affect  the  statutes,  have  not  the  public 
spirit  which  must  be  back  of  all  constitution  and  all  laws  to  make 
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them  a  vital  force.  I  will  not  detain  you  by  reading  the  figures 
from  other  States  than  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  in  all 
these  States  where  such  prohibitory  laws  are  in  force,  the  figures 
as  to  the  number  of  dealers  who  pay  taxes  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  prohibition  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit;  and  it  has  been  tried  long  enough  to  demonstrate  that  pro¬ 
hibition  cannot  prohibit.  That  is,  no  law  of  general  effect  can  be 
enforced  that  does  not  have  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  back 
of  its  enforcement,  as  well  as  back  of  its  passage.  (Applause.) 

ABUSES  OF  PROHIBITION. 

The  second  fact  that  impresses  the  observer  of  conditions 
in  prohibition  States,  is,  that  when  the  open  sale  of  mild  bever¬ 
ages  is  forbidden,  the  surreptitious  sales  of  strong  spirits  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  greatly  increase. 

The  third  fact  calling  for  comment  is  the  appalling  increase, 
in  prohibition  States,  in  the  demand  for  patent  medicines,  tonics, 
and  narcotic  drugs.  The  doped  tonic  is  the  pitiful  delusion  of 
the  temperance  tippler.  But  even  if  prohibition  could  be  made 
effective,  if  laws  could  be  enacted  and  enforced  that  would  prevent 
all  men,  the  intemperate  and  the  temperate  alike,  from  using  pure 
alcoholic  beverages  and  their  noxious  substitutes,  what  ought  our 
attitude  be  towards  such  legislation?  Of  course  there  will  never 
be  a  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  will  always  be  a 
question  to  what  extent  the  majority  shall  encroach  upon  the  free¬ 
dom  of  action  of  the  minority. 

To  illustrate  the  diversity  of  opinion  that  prevails  on  this 
subject,  let  me  read  three  short  articles  that  I  cut  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  daily  papers  during  the  last  few  days.  The  first  is  entitled: 

LAW  BARS  COMMUNION  WINE. 

Ministers  Using  it  Classed  as  “Bootleggers”  by  Prosecuting 

Attorney. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  May  31. — Ministers  who  serve  wine 
to  their  congregation  will  hereafter  be  classed  as  “bootleggers” 
in  dry  Calhoun  County,  according  to  Prosecuting  Attorney  How¬ 
ard  Cavanaugh’s  announcement  yesterday.  The  statement  was 
made  following  an  application  of  a  Marshall  clergyman  for  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  prescription  to  permit  him  to  buy  communion  wine. 

The  local  option  law  makes  no  exceptions  in  the  use  of  wine 
or  alcoholic  beverages,  in  the  prosecutor’s  viewpoint.  Nothing 
stronger  than  grape  juice  can  be  sold  hereafter. 
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Another  gives  the  views  of  President  Eliot,  in  religion  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  and  the  most  distinguished  educator  of  his  time: 

FINDS  TIPPLING  NO  SIN. 

C.  W.  Eliot  Declares  it  Wrong  to  Inveigh  Against  Moderate 

Drink. 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  26. — Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeri¬ 
tus  of  Harvard,  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Tem¬ 
perance  Society  in  King’s  Chapel  today,  said: — - 

“It  is  wrong  for  any  society  to  teach  that  drinking  alcohol 
is  a  sin.  The  moderate  use  of  alcohol  is  not  a  sin,  according  to 
the  New  Testament.” 

The  last  one  that  I  shall  read  expresses  the  views  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Priest: 

PRIEST  LAUDS  HIS  LIQUOR-SELLING  PARISHIONERS. 

St.  Louis,  June  3. — Saloon  keepers  are  the  best  praying 
and  the  best  paying  men  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas’  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  according  to  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Father  Adrian. 
He  was  a  speaker  at  the  first  annual  banquet  of  Council  No.  1 
of  the  Liquor  Dealers’  Benevolent  Association. 

He  said  that  of  all  the  men  attending  church  none  obeyed  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  State  and  took  so  much  interest  in  the  church 
and  charitable  work  as  the  keepers  of  dram  shops. 

“Of  course  I  may  be  fortunate  in  having  an  exceptionally 
good  class  of  liquor  dealers,”  said  Father  Adrian,  “but  the  saloon 
keepers  in  my  parish  are  honest,  honorable  and  upright  gentle¬ 
men. 

“They  are  men  who  do  not  allow  their  selfish  greed  for  money 
to  corrupt  their  moral  principles.  In  their  places  of  business  a 
workingman  cannot  spend  money  which  rightfully  belongs  to  his 
family,  and  no  person  is  allowed  to  become  intoxicated. 

“When  I  need  assistance  in  charitable  work  they  are  the  first 
to  offer  aid.  They  are  the  most  persistent  attendants  at  church 
and  are  sincere  in  their  worship.” 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN’S  VIEWS. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  views  on  the  wisest  method  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
temperance. 

On  February  22,  1842,  he  delivered  in  the  city  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  a  temperance  address  before  the  Washingtonian  Society 
of  that  city.  The  Washingtonians  of  that  day  were  members 
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of  a  society  that  endeavored  by  moral  suasion  to  rescue  the  in¬ 
temperate  and  to  secure  a  temperate  life  thereafter  by  signing  of 
the  pledge.  They  were  opposed  to  sumptuary  legislation.  I  will 
read  a  few  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Lincoln’s  thoughtful  address: 

“The  warfare  heretofore  waged  against  the  demon  intemper¬ 
ance  has  somehow  or  other  been  erroneous.  Either  the  cham¬ 
pions  engaged  or  the  tactics  they  adopted  have  not  been  the  most 
proper.  These  champions  for  the  most  part  have  been  preachers, 
lawyers,  and  hired  agents.  ( Laughter  and  applause.) 

“And  again,  it  is  so  common  and  so  easy  to  ascribe  motives 
to  men  of  these  classes  other  than  those  they  profess  to  act  upon. 
The  preacher,  it  is  said,  advocates  temperance  because  he  is  a 
fanatic,  and  desires  a  union  of  the  church  and  State;  the  lawyer 
from  his  pride  and  vanity  of  hearing  himself  speak ;  and  the  hired 
agent  for  his  salary. 

5^ 

“In  my  judgment,  it  is  to  the  battles  of  this  new  class  of  cham¬ 
pions  that  our  late  success  is  greatly,  perhaps  chiefly,  owing. 
But  had  the  old-school  champions  themselves  been  of  the  most 
wise  selecting,  was  their  system  of  tactics  the  most  judicious? 
It  seems  to  me  it  was  not.  Too  much  denunciation  against  dram- 
sellers  and  dram-drinkers  was  indulged  in.  This  I  think  was 
both  impolitic  and  unjust.  It  was  impolitic,  because  it  is  not 
much  in  the  nature  of  a  man  to  be  driven  to  anything;  still  less 
to  be  driven  about  that  which  is  exclusively  his  own  business. 

“I  have  not  inquired  at  what  period  of  time  the  use  of  intox¬ 
icating  liquors  commenced;  nor  is  it  important  to  know.  It  is 
sufficient  that  to  all  of  us  who  now  inhabit  the  world,  the  practice 
of  drinking  them  is  just  as  old  as  the  world  itself — that  is,  we  have 
seen  the  one  just  as  long  as  we  have  seen  the  other.  When  all 
such  of  us  as  have  now  reached  the  years  of  maturity  first  opened 
our  eyes  upon  the  stage  of  existence,  we  found  intoxicating  liq¬ 
uor  recognized  by  everybody,  used  by  everybody,  repudiated  by 
nobody.  It  commonly  entered  into  the  first  draught  of  the  in¬ 
fant  and  the  last  draught  of  the  dying  man.  From  the  sideboard 
of  the  parson  down  to  the  ragged  pocket  of  the  houseless  loafer, 
it  was  constantly  found.  Physicians  prescribed  it  in  this,  that, 
and  the  other  disease;  governments  provided  it  for  soldiers  and 
sailors;  and  to  have  a  rolling  or  raising,  a  husking  or  hoedown, 
anything  in  short  without  it,  was  positively  insufferable.  So,  too, 
it  was  everywhere  a  respectable  article  of  manufacture  and  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  making  of  it  was  regarded  as  an  honorable  liveli¬ 
hood  and  he  who  could  make  most  was  the  most  enterprising  and 
respectable.  Large  and  small  manufactories  of  it  were  everywhere 
erected,  in  which  all  the  earthly  goods  of  their  owners  were  invested. 
Wagons  drew  it  from  town  to  town;  boats  bore  it  from  clime  to 
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clime,  and  the  winds  wafted  it  from  nation  to  nation;  and  mer¬ 
chants  bought  and  sold  it,  by  wholesale  and  retail,  with  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  buyer  and  bystander 
as  are  felt  at  the  selling  and  buying  of  plows,  beef,  bacon  or  any 
other  of  the  real  necessaries  of  life.  Universal  public  opinion  not 
only  tolerated  but  recognized  and  adopted  its  use.”  {Applause.) 

MILL  ON  PERSONAL  LIBERTY. 

Now  let  us  consider  whether  legislation  making  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  a  crime  conforms  to  the  highest  ideals  of  an 
enlightened  Government  by  a  free  people.  Is  the  use  of  beer  by 
the  citizen  what  Lincoln  said  it  was,  “that  which  is  exclusively  his 
own  business,”  or  in  the  language  of  the  English  philosopher  Mill, 
entirely  a  “self-regarding  action,”  or  is  it  an  action  injurious  to 
society  and  therefore  one  that  the  State  can  forbid?  Sumptuary 
laws  are  directed  against  different  objects  at  different  times,  and 
we  must  concede  that  if  it  is  right  today  for  the  State  to  ordain 
what  a  man  shall  not  drink,  it  is  equally  competent  for  the  State 
now  or  at  any  future  time  to  prescribe  what  a  man  shall  eat  or  wear. 
Of  course  in  this  country  where  we  have  a  popular  government 
based  on  universal  manhood  suffrage,  the  majority  has  the  power 
to  write  its  opinion  on  any  subject  into  the  constitution  and  laws. 
The  question  therefore  narrows  itself  down  to  this,  in  our  efforts 
to  evolve  an  ideal  government,  should  the  majority  make  any  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  minority,  and  if  so,  what  should  those  concessions 
be?  In  a  popular  government  a  majority  has  the  power  to  be  as 
tyrannical  as  a  despot  under  an  autocracy.  The  degree  of  enlight¬ 
enment  to  which  a  people  has  arrived  can  be  measured  by  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  with  which  the  majority  treats  the  minority.  {Applause.) 
In  this  country  we  first  reversed  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  and  agreed 
that  the  majority  should  not  interfere  by  secular  legislation  with 
any  man’s  religion.  Now  we  are  also  quite  agreed  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  shall  not  encroach  on  the  individual  in  his  choice  of  food, 
apparel,  amusements  and  occupations.  There  are  those,  however, 
who  think  that  the  majority  can  wisely  make  that  a  statutory  crime 
which  President  Eliot,  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  regard  as  not 
even  a  sin  or  a  vice.  Can  such  legislation  be  considered  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  enlightened  freedom  ?  Let  me  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill’s  noble  essay  on  “Liberty.” 

But  there  is  a  sphere  of  action  in  which  society,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  individual,  has,  if  any,  only  an  indirect  interest; 
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comprehending  all  that  portion  of  a  person’s  life  and  conduct 
which  affects  only  himself,  or,  if  it  also  affects  others,  only  with  their 
free,  voluntary,  and  undeceived  consent  and  participation. 
When  I  say  only  himself,  I  mean  directly,  and  in  the  first  instance, 
for  whatever  affects  himself  may  affect  others  through  himself ;  and 
the  objection  which  may  be  grounded  on  this  contingency,  will 
receive  consideration  in  the  sequel.  This,  then,  is  the  appropriate 
region  of  human  liberty.  It  comprises,  first,  the  inward  domain 
of  consciousness;  demanding  liberty  of  conscience,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense;  liberty  of  thought  and  feeling;  absolute  free¬ 
dom  of  opinion  and  sentiment  on  all  subjects,  practical  or  specu¬ 
lative,  scientific,  moral,  or  theological.  The  liberty  of  expressing 
and  publishing  opinions  may  seem  to  fall  under  a  different  prin¬ 
ciple,  since  it  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  conduct  of  an  individual 
which  concerns  other  people;  but,  being  almost  of  as  much  im¬ 
portance  as  the  liberty  of  thought  itself,  and  resting  in  great  part 
on  the  same  reasons,  is  practically  inseparable  from  it.  Secondly, 
the  principle  requires  liberty  of  tastes  and  pursuits;  of  framing  the 
plan  of  our  life  to  suit  our  own  character ;  of  doing  as  we  like ,  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  consequences  as  may  follow;  without  impediment 
from  our  fellow-creatures,  so  long  as  what  we  do  does  not  haftn 
them,  even  though  they  should  think  our  conduct  foolish,  perverse 
or  wrong.  Thirdly,  from  this  liberty  of  each  individual  follows 
the  liberty,  within  the  same  limits,  of  combination  among  individ¬ 
uals;  freedom  to  unite  for  any  purpose  not  involving  harm  to 
others;  the  persons  combining  being  supposed  to  be  of  full  age. 
and  not  forced  or  deceived. 

“No  society  in  which  these  liberties  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
respected,  is  free,  whatever  may  be  its  form  of  government;  and 

NONE  IS  COMPLETELY  FREE  IN  WHICH  THEY  DO  NOT  EXIST  ABSOLUTE 

and  unqualified.  The  only  freedom  which  deserves  the  name,  is 
that  of  pursuing  our  own  good  in  our  own  way,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
attempt  to  deprive  others  of  theirs;  or  impede  their  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  it.  Each  is  the  proper  guardian  of  his  own  health,  whether 
bodily  or  mental,  and  spiritual.  Mankind  are  greater  gainers 
by  suffering  each  other  to  live  as  seems  good  to  themselves,  than 
by  compelling  each  to  live  as  seems  good  to  the  rest. 

Under  the  name  of  preventing  intemperance,  the  people  of 
one  English  colony,  and  of  nearly  half  the  United  States  (Mill  was 
writing  in  the  Fifties  of  the  last  century),  have  been  interdicted 
by  law  from  making  any  use  whatever  of  fermented  drinks,  ex¬ 
cept  for  medical  purposes;  for  prohibition  of  their  sale  is  in  fact, 
as  it  is  intended  to  be,  prohibition  of  their  use.  And  though  the 
impracticability  of  executing  the  law  has  caused  its  repeal  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  States  which  had  adopted  it,  including  the  one  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  an  attempt  has  notwithstanding  been 
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commenced,  and  is  prosecuted  with  considerable  zeal,  to  agitate 
for  a  similar  law  in  this  country. 

♦  ojL* 

v  v  v 

Finally  Mill  goes  on  to  characterize  prohibition  as  “a  theory 
of  social  rights,  the  like  of  which  probably  never  before  found  its 
way  into  distinct  language — being  nothing  short  of  this — -that  it  is 
the  absolute  social  right  of  every  individual,  that  every  other  in¬ 
dividual  shall  act  in  every  respect  exactly  as  he  ought;  that  who¬ 
soever  fails  thereof  in  the  smallest  particular  violates  my  social 
right,  and  entitles  me  to  demand  from  the  legislature  a  removal 
of  the  grievance.  So  monstrous  a  principle  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  any  single  interference  with  liberty;  there  is  no  violation  of 
liberty  which  it  would  not  justify;  it  acknowledges  no  right  to 
any  freedom  whatever.  *  *  *  The  doctrine  ascribes  to  all 

mankind  a  vested  interest  in  each  other’s  moral,  intellectual  and 
even  physical  perfection,  to  be  defined  by  each  claimant  according 
to  his  own  standard.” 

THE  RESULTS,  THE  SITUATION,  THE  OUTLOOK. 

Nowhere  has  this  subject  been  treated  more  clearly  or  with 
greater  dignity  and  fairness.  Since  the  publication  of  Mill’s 
eloquent  plea  for  personal  liberty,  we  have  in  this  country  gone 
on  experimenting  with  prohibitory  laws  and  constitutions.  What 
are  the  net  results,  the  present  situation  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future  ? 

First:  Prohibitory  laws  do  not  accomplish  their  design,  but 
on  the  contrary,  have  produced  many  of  the  worst  forms  of  in¬ 
temperance  ; 

Second:  Prohibitory  laws,  whether  effective  or  ineffective, 
are  regarded  by  the  wisest  statesmen  and  philanthropists  as  out 
of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  an  ideal  government  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened,  free  people; 

Third:  Notwithstanding  the  retarding  influence  of  prohibitory 
laws,  the  cause  of  genuine  temperance  is  rapidly  advancing.  For¬ 
tunately,  it  does  not  depend  for  its  success  upon  legal  restraints. 
Temperance  in  all  things  is  the  amulet  worn  by  all  those  who 
successfully  strive  for  the  mastery. 

It  is  the  crown  of  all  human  virtues.  Temperance  is  closely 
allied  and  nearly  akin  to  strength. 
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The  man  with  mens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano  is  safe  from  the  assaults 
of  intemperance.  With  universal  education  in  its  broadest  sense, 
the  development  of  a  strong  body  dominated  by  a  strong  will,  we 
shall  have  universal  temperance.  If  the  money  and  effort  that 
are  now  worse  than  wasted  in  securing  prohibitory  legislation  could 
be  expended  in  establishing  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the -country 
the  exercises  and  choral  singing  of  the  German  Turner  Societies 
and  in  providing  exhaustive  medical  examination  and  complete 
physical  training  for  the  pupils,  a  wonderful  service  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  the  State  in  making  intemperance  impossible. 

You,  gentlemen,  through  your  Association,  are  aiding  the 
cause  of  temperance  and  good  government,  by  your  example, 
your  co-operation  with  the  general  government  in  ensuring  the 
purity  and  wholesomeness  of  your  product,  and  by  assisting  the 
local  governments  in  regulating  the  time,  place  and  orderly  manner 
of  its  sale.  When  recorded  history  began  your  art  was  an  ancient 
and  honorable  one.  In  all  generations  your  guild  has  numbered 
among  its  members  illustrious  soldiers,  statesmen,  philanthropists 
and  patrons  of  literature  and  the  arts.  But  your  members  have 
always  been  specially  active  in  civic  affairs,  and  it  is  in  this  sphere 
that  you  can  now  make  your  influence  felt  for  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

And  finally,  sumptuary  legislation,  including  all  laws  that 
affect  the  purely  self-regarding  actions  of  the  citizen  and  therefore 
make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  power  of  the  majority  and 
the  liberty  of  the  minority,  has  a  disastrous  reflex  influence  upon 
the  majority.  It  is  a  trait  of  human  nature  as  old  as  the  race, 
that  the  exercise  of  power  begets  a  love  of  power.  In  our  efforts 
to  develop  an  ideal  government  we  should  check  rather  than  en¬ 
courage  the  tendency  of  the  majority  to  invade  by  legislation  the 
sacred  domain  of  individual  freedom  in  thought  and  action. 
(Applause.) 

In  the  words  of  the  immortal  Schiller,  who  looked  on  life  with 
the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher  and  the  vision  of  a  poet:  “The  first 
condition  of  the  moral  beauty  of  actions  is  freedom  of  the  will; 
but  this  freedom  is  gone  so  soon  as  it  is  attempted  to  enforce  moral 
virtue  by  legal  punishments.”  ( Great  and  long-continued  applause.) 

THE  PRESIDENT: — After  the  very  excellent  and  powerful 
address  of  Mr.  Boutell,  we  will  now  proceed  with  the  regular  order 
of  business. 
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MR.  SCHRAM: — Mr.  President,  I  move  that  all  proposed 
resolutions  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  in  writing,  and  referred 
without  reading  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Carried. 

SUMMARY  OF  COMMITTEE  REPORTS. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — The  next  thing  in  order  will  be  the 
reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Trustees,  which  Mr.  Fox  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  with. 

THE  SECRETARY : — The  printed  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  is  in  the  hands  of  the  members.  With  your  permission, 
instead  of  reading  the  report,  which  is  lengthy,  I  will  give  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  most  important  features. 

Mr.  Fox  then  read  the  following  digest  of  the  work  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  Committees,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  Trustees’  Report: 

The  work  of  the  Federal  Relations  Committee  is,  perhaps, 
indicated  in  the  list  of  Congressional  Bills  that  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  report  of  the  Trustees,  and  needs  no  further  comment 
at  this  time. 

Organization  Committee. 

The  forces  of  the  Organization  Bureau  are  constantly  called 
upon  in  an  advisory  capacity  by  our  members  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  It  is,  however,  especially  significant  that  represen¬ 
tative  business  men  in  many  other  industries,  and,  in  fact,  in  al¬ 
most  every  branch  of  commerce,  have  during  the  past  year  called 
upon  the  Bureau  for  guidance  in  connection  with  pending  or  threat¬ 
ened  prohibition  campaigns.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large  number 
of  requests  have  come  from  men  in  the  learned  professions  for  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance.  The  effects  of  prohibition  upon  the 
material  prosperity  of  communities  and  upon  their  moral  and  social 
welfare,  have  been  so  generally  and  utterly  disastrous  that  thought¬ 
ful  men  are  seeking  light  upon  it,  and  are  turning  to  this  Associa¬ 
tion  as  a  centre  of  information. 

Vigilance  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  in  connection  with  the 
chapter  on  “Liquor  Legislation  in  1909”  in  our  1910  Year  Book, 
will  give  you  the  history  of  the  brewing  trade  during  the  past  year 
in  its  legislative  aspects  and  the  general  trend  of  the  elections. 
The  recent  prohibition  reverses  in  Alabama  and  Massachusetts, 
and  in  a  considerable  number  of  important  counties  and  cities 
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in  the  middle  Western  States,  and  also  in  the  territory  West  of  the 
Rockies,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  trade  has  more  than  held 
its  own  in  the  local  elections  which  have  been  held  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
that  the  public  sentiment  shown  in  these  elections  has  reflected  it¬ 
self  in  the  attitude  of  the  legislators  in  all  of  these  States,  prove 
conclusively  the  truth  of  the  statement  which  we  made  last  year, 
that  the  prohibition  wave  has  reached  its  height,  and  that  the  re¬ 
action  has  set  in.  There  is  a  manifest  disposition  now  on  the  part 
of  public  men  and  of  the  leading  newspapers  to  take  up  the  whole 
problem  of  the  consumption  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  a 
serious  and  constructive  way.  The  brewing  trade  has  won  for 
itself  a  hearing  by  its  attitude  on  such  matters,  and  we  must  be 
prepared  to  take  our  part  in  the  promotion  of  methods  that  are  of 
public  concern  in  the  adequate  regulation  of  the  sale  of  such  bever¬ 
ages  as  well  as  in  the  promotion  of  true  temperance. 

Advisory  Committee. 

There  has  been  nothing  of  startling  importance  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Advisory  Committee  during  the  past  year.  It 
has,  however,  been  constantly  active  in  its  own  particular  and  im¬ 
portant  field;  and  the  numerous  inquiries  which  are  made  by  our 
members  have  involved  a  large  amount  of  correspondence. 

Publication  Committee. 

Some  idea  of  the  activities  of  the  main  office  of  the  United 
States  Brewers’  Association  may  be  obtained  from  considering 
the  report  of  the  Publication  Committee.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  our  publications  have  involved  a  large  amount 
of  study  and  research,  and  are  often  based  upon  thorough  and  first¬ 
hand  investigations  of  local  conditions  made  by  men  of  trained 
ability,  who  undertake  such  work  in  the  same  professional 
spirit  of  scientific  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  and  with  the  same 
perfectly  impartial  attitude  as  is  marked  by  engineers,  accountants 
and  men  in  other  practical  professions  who  are  employed  for  special 
work.  For  such  men,  to  color  their  reports  to  suit  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  their  clients,  would  be  to  discredit  themselves  and  destroy 
their  own  usefulness.  Their  whole  professional  status  depends  upon 
their  ability  to  see  the  truth  and  to  tell  it  accurately.  Perhaps  it 
is  enough  to  point  out,  in  this  connection,  that  no  man  who  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  fair  and  impartial  student  and  critic  of  what  is  called  the 
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Liquor  Problem,  has  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association; 
and  that  we  are  gradually  winning  our  way  to  public  confidence 
by  our  educational  methods. 

Bureau  of  Information. 

The  general  effectiveness  of  our  work  has  been  increased  since 
the  Organization  Bureau  was  moved  to  New  York.  It  has  prac¬ 
tically  resolved  all  the  activities  of  the  Association  into  a  general 
bureau  of  information  on  all  subjects  related  to  the  brewing  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  liquor  problem.  We  have  gotten  together  a  working 
library  of  some  eight  hundred  (800)  volumes  on  the  various  aspects 
of  the  question,  to  which  we  are  adding  from  day  to  day.  Under 
the  direction  of  a  trained  librarian,  the  current  publications  are 
carefully  examined  for  any  reference  to  related  matters;  and  our 
Clipping  Service  brings  in  an  average  of  some  13,000  newspaper 
clippings  every  month.  All  information  of  importance  is  carefully 
recorded  and  indexed  so  as  to  be  available  for  ready  reference 
and  constant  use.  In  this  way,  we  are  enabled  to  register  the  public 
pulse  and  apprehend  the  general  sentiment  on  every  phase  of  what 
is  comprehended  in  the  Liquor  Question. 

Labor  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Labor  Committee  is  of  unusual  importance 
and  merits  the  careful  consideration  which  it  will,  no  doubt,  re¬ 
ceive  at  your  hands.  While  the  leaders  of  our  industry  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  do  everything  that  will  promote  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  people  whom  they  employ,  there  must  be  unity  and 
uniformity  of  method  and  purpose  in  the  ranks  of  the  employers 
as  well  as  the  workmen.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  brew¬ 
ers  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  their  affairs,  so  that  the 
Labor  Committee  may  be  able  to  act  in  a  truly  responsible  capac¬ 
ity  as  representing  our  entire  industry. 

The  full  text  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

To  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association. 

Gentlemen: — The  events  of  the  past  year  have  been  full  of 
interest  to  the  brewing  trade,  as  well  as  to  all  students  of  the  social 
aspects  of  the  drink  question. 
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In  spite  of  the  prohibition  movement,  and  of  the  vain  boast 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  that  there  are  now  forty-two  million  people 
living  in  “dry”  territory,  the  beer  sales  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
(estimating  the  months  of  May  and  June),  have  increased  from 
4}%  to  5%  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30th, 
1909.  Not  only  has  the  decrease  of  last  year — which,  as  we  have 
shown  in  one  of  our  publications*,  was  mainly  due  to  industrial 
depression — been  regained,  but  the  volume  of  the  beer  business  for 
the  current  year  will  prove  to  be  larger  even  than  that  of  1908,  which 
was  the  banner  year  in  the  brewing  trade  of  the  United  States. 

While  these  figures  may  well  give  pause  to  the  adherents 
of  the  prohibition  cause,  they  do  not  by  any  means  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  sale  of  spirits,  which  actually  increased  six  million 
gallons  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1909,  in  spite 
of  prohibition  and  hard  times — or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  in 
spite  of  hard  times,  but  because  of  prohibition — has  continued  to 
increase,  in  considerably  greater  proportion  than  the  sale  of  beer. 
Reducing  the  comparative  figures  of  beer  and  spirits  to  their  al¬ 
coholic  measurement,  their  relation  may  be  stated  thus  (the  last 
three  months  being  estimated) : 

Increase  in  beer  sales  for  12  months  ending  June  30,  1910: 
2,815,174  barrels  or  87,270,394  gallons.  Alcoholic  content  (at 
3i%)  equals  3,054,463  gallons  of  alcohol. 

Increase  in  spirits:  11,673,312  gallons.  Alcoholic  content  (at 
50%)  equals  5,836,656  gallons  of  alcohol. 

PROHIBITION  PROMOTES  “  MOONSHINING.” 

To  this  should  be  added  the  product  of  illicit  stills,  which 
however,  can  only  be  guessed  at.  Some  idea  of  its  extent  may  per¬ 
haps  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  had  to  ask  for  a  large  increase  in  his  working  force, 
to  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  federal 
law  in  the  Southern  States.  The  reports  of  the  revenue  collectors 
show  that  under  prohibition,  illicit  distilling  has  trebled  in  the 
Southern  States  and  Oklahoma.  To  quote  Commissioner  Cabell’s 
own  statement  to  the  Appropriation  Committee  of  Congress: 

“Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  extent  of  territory  has  re¬ 
cently  changed  on  account  of  State  legislation  from  license  to  no- 
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license  territory,  the  amount  of  moonshining  and  blockading  has 
increased  enormously. 

“How  do  the  number  of  criminal  cases  arising  now  in  the  States 
where  prohibition  laws  have  been  enacted  compare  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  in  those  States  prior  to  the  enactment  of  such  prohi¬ 
bition  legislation?”  inquired  Representative  Tawney  of  Minnesota, 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

“A  very  great  increase,  a  notable  increase,”  Mr.  Cabell  re¬ 
plied.  “In  Georgia  last  year  there  were  294  illicit  distilleries  seized 
and  destroyed.  For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  there  were  623. 
In  North  Carolina,  which  has  recently  gone  dry,  the  proportion  is 
just  about  the  same.  In  Oklahoma  there  were  practically  three 
times  as  many  arrests  and  reports  of  violations  since  the  State 
has  gone  dry  as  there  were  for  the  corresponding  period  while  the 
State  was  a  licensed  territory.” 

Suppose  it  were  possible  to  prevent  the  lawful  shipment  of 
liquors  from  wet  to  dry  States,  what  would  be  the  result?  Is 
it  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  illicit  local  production  of  “moonshine” 
whiskey  would  assume  enormous  proportions?  Sxich  liquor  is 
easily  and  cheaply  produced,  and  owing  to  its  much  smaller  bulk 
it  can  more  readily  be  transported  and  concealed  than  the  milder 
beverages.  Would  it  not  result,  therefore,  in  the  complete  displace¬ 
ment  of  beer  and  light  wines  by  the  concentrated  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  thus  actually  increase  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  instead  of 
decreasing  it?  The  net  result,  in  short,  would  be  to  defeat  the  very 
object  which  the  prohibitionists  are  supposed  to  have  in  view! 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  most  prohibition  and  local 
option  sections,  home-grown  and  home-made  cider  and  sweet  wines 
are  not  only  not  prohibited  but  are  actually  encouraged  under  the 
law.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  case  of  sweet  wines  they  will  only 
be  made  for  home  use,  but  as  these  wines  contain  an  average  of 
12%  alcohol,  it  is  not  the  question  of  traffic  that  is  important, 
but  rather  that  of  the  tendency  to  develop  the  use  of  potent  but 
tax-free  alcoholic  beverages  within  the  family  circle.  In  case  of 
cider,  the  use  is  not  limited  to  the  farmer  who  makes  it,  but  he  is 
allowed  to  offer  it  for  sale  through  the  ordinary  retail  channels. 
The  retailer  has  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  Federal  Government  of  $25 
a  year,  but  the  farmer  escapes  scot-free.  Nor  is  even  this  a  full 
measure  of  the  traffic  which  is  thus  growing  up  under  the  malign 
influence  of  prohibitory  legislation.  Patent  medicines,  which 
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have  alcohol  for  their  basis,  and  flavoring  extracts,  which  are  most¬ 
ly  alcohol,  are  doing  a  roaring  trade.  A  favorite  cocktail  in  pro¬ 
hibition  States  consists  of  a  mixture  of  lemon  juice  containing 
85%  of  alcohol,  and  Jamaica  ginger,  and  now  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  undertaking  to  instruct  the  farmer  in  making  denatured 
alcohol  from  potatoes  and  other  vegetable  products  in  order  to 
provide  cheap  fuel  for  the  labor  saving  devices  on  his  farm.  While 
no  doubt,  the  undertaking  is  most  commendable  on  the  part  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  the  question  may  be  asked,  how  is  it 
possible  to  do  it  without  at  the  same  time  instructing  the  farmer  in 
the  very  simple  art  of  manufacturing  alcoholic  liquors  for  beverage 
purposes?  The  distillation  of  whiskey  from  the  materials  under 
the  farmer’s  hand,  for  example,  is  practically  as  simple  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wine  and  cider  and  quite  as  inexpensive. 

PROHIBITION  VERSUS  NATURE. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  prohibitionist  is 
waging  a  hopeless  fight  against  the  natural  law  of  fermentation, 
which  can  no  more  be  changed  or  checked  than  the  stars  in  their 
courses.  The  history  of  the  organized  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
beverages  goes  back  for  more  than  five  thousand  years.  Every 
native  race  has  been  found  to  have  some  such  beverage.  Com, 
rice,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  beets,  and  sugar-cane,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  raw  materials  from  which  alcohol  is  produced.  In  fact, 
the  whole  vegetable  world  is  in  conspiracy  against  the  prohibi¬ 
tionist.  The  bees  become  intoxicated  with  the  distillation  of  the 
honey-suckle,  the  wasps  grow  dizzy  in  the  drowsy  clover  patch, 
.and  even  the  ants  wobble  in  their  walk  after  they  have  feasted 
on  the  over-ripe  fruit  that  drops  from  the  trees  and  starts  a  fermen¬ 
tation  ! 

For  thousands  of  years  men  have  preached  the  virtue  of  tem¬ 
perance,  and  for  centuries  most  men  have  practised  it,  and  now 
the  whole  of  mankind  is  agreed  that  intemperance  is  injurious  to 
the  individual,  and  an  evil  influence  in  society.  Horatio  Seymour 
said:  “Intemperance  can  not  be  extirpated  by  prohibition  laws; 
they  are  not  consistent  with  sound  principles  of  legislation.  All 
■experience  shows  that  temperance,  like  other  virtues,  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  lawmakers,  but  by  the  influence  of  education,  morality 
and  religion!”  But  one  cannot  study  the  drink  question  without 
being  puzzled  by  its  paradoxes.  It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  are  steadily  becoming  more  tem¬ 
perate,  and  yet  the  consumption  of  alcohol  increases  just  as  stead¬ 
ily  as  the  growth  of  temperance.  Not  only  is  the  volume  of  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  becoming  larger,  but  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  is  increasing.  What  does  this  mean?  Does  it  not  in¬ 
dicate  that  while  such  beverages  are  coming  into  more  common 
use,  the  people  are  learning  to  use  them  more  intelligently?  The 
old  idea  that  total  abstinence  is  the  only  road  to  safety,  is  being 
replaced  by  the  new  idea  of  moderation — both  in  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing — in  other  words,  by  that  of  self-control. 

REAL  FACTORS  OF  TRUE  TEMPERANCE. 

The  health  movement,  in  connection  with  the  demand  for 
industrial  efficiency,  is  doing  more  for  the  cause  of  true  temper¬ 
ance  than  all  of  the  religious  and  specifically  moral  agencies  have 
ever  done.  Employers  of  skilled  labor  want  sober,  industrious 
men  who  are  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties.  The  great  cor¬ 
porations  who  are  engaged  in  supplying  public  service  facilities, 
such  as  the  transportation  business,  have  laid  down  strict  regula¬ 
tions  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  men  during  working  hours.  It 
is  a  wholesome  development,  so  long  as  it  is  marked  by  common 
sense  and  by  common  fairness.  Of  course,  the  workingman  will 
not  submit  to  dictation  as  to  what  he  will  do  in  his  leisure  time; 
that  is  his  own  to  do  with  as  he  pleases.  If  he  so  abuses  it  that  he 
is  not  fit  for  work  next  day,  the  penalty  is  obvious.  The  industrial 
pace  is  too  hard  for  the  laggards  and  they  will  simply  drop  by  the 
way.  The  health-movement,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  is 
showing  itself  in  many  interesting  ways  Under  private  initiative, 
it  developed  first  in  the  demand  for  bettering  housing  conditions 
for  the  poor,  the  abolition  of  sweat  shop  abuses;  the  treatment  of 
communicable  diseases,  etc. — under  this  impulse  legislation  has 
been  enacted  to  prevent  overcrowding  in  houses  and  work-shops,  and 
to  require  provisions  for  light,  air  and  sunshine.  The  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  dirt  diseases  and  many  of  the  germ  diseases 
are  unnecessary,  is  making  people  realize  that  they  constitute  an 
indictment  against  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  a  self-govern¬ 
ing  people;  hence  the  demand  for  clean  houses  and  clean  streets 
is  obvious.  This  is  now,  quite  naturally,  followed  by  the  demand 
for  clean  and  pure  articles  of  food  and  drink.  When,  however, 
the  people  of  great  cities  are  urged  by  their  health  officers  to  boil 
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their  milk  and  water,  as  a  measure  of  common  safety,  one  wonders 
how  far  they  can  be  induced  to  co-operate,  for  the  amount  of  addi¬ 
tional  labor  which  this  involves  is  stupendous.  The  question  which 
“the  man  on  the  street”  naturally  asks  himself,  if  he  is  at  all  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  warning  of  the  health  officer,  is,  “What  shall  he 
drink?”  He  may  experiment  with  soft  drinks,  but  they  repel 
him  by  their  nastiness  (is  it  not  a  significant  thing  that  nobody 
has  ever  succeeded  in  devising  a  soft  drink  that  is  at  once  cool, 
palatable  and  refreshing  and  that  satisfies  the  popular  taste?) 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Sanitary  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Officers’  School  and  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Fort  Royal, 
S.  C.,  1909,  page  210: — 

“It  was  found  that  much  of  the  intestinal  disorder  among  our 
people  was  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  the  soft  drinks  put  up  by  a 
bottling  concern  in  Beaufort.  Chemical  analysis  showed  adulter¬ 
ation,  and  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  water  used  was 
not  sterilized  and  bottles  were  unclean.  Enlisting  the  co-operation 
of  the  health  authorities,  these  concerns  were  induced  to  clean  house 
and  to  install  modern  machinery.  A  lecture  was  delivered,  by 
invitation,  at  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  touching  sanitary  matters, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  interest  enlisted  will  go  far  toward  safe¬ 
guarding  the  public  health  of  neighboring  communities,  and  so 
insure  good-health  conditions  at  this  station.” 

By  the  process  of  elimination,  the  city  man  turns  to  beer  as 
the  one  thing  that  meets  his  requirements.  By  its  very  process 
of  manufacture  he  knows  that  it  must  be  absolutely  free  from  all 
harmful  germs.  If  he  stops  to  think  at  all  he  knows  that  beer 
is  95%  water,  which  has  been  filtered,  boiled,  stored  and  refriger¬ 
ated  until  all  traces  of  germ  life  have  been  destroyed.  The  rest 
of  it  contains  food  value  in  the  form  of  malt  extract  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  tonic  by  the  infusion  of  hops.  With  all  it  has  less  than  4% 
alcohol  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  classed  as  a  temperance  beverage. 
In  other  words,  the  brewer  is  the  logical  leader  of  the  true  temper¬ 
ance  movement,  and  he  is  gradually  coming  to  his  own. 

LESSON  OF  PROHIBITION  REVERSES. 

If  the  demand  for  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  were  really  of  a  general  character,  it  would  have 
manifested  itself  long  ago  in  a  spontaneous  way.  The  recent  so- 
called  “meat  strike”  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration.  This  move- 
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ment,  backed,  by  no  organization,  which  spread  like  a  prairie-fire 
(the  consumers  themselves  becoming  aroused  over  the  increasing 
cost  of  meat,  the  press  reports  of  cold  storage  developments  and 
of  the  alleged  combination  among  the  packers)  was  made  by  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  other  foods  in  place  of  meat 
in  order  to  diminish  the  demand  for  meat.  The  effect  was  almost 
instantaneous.  Consumers  themselves  appear  to  have  accomplished 
more  of  their  own  volition,  in  a  week  or  two,  than  the  Courts  and 
Legislatures  have  done  with  all  the  machinery  at  their  disposal. 

Compare  this  with  the  trend  of  the  prohibition  movement. 
Fostered  as  it  has  been  by  fanatics,  exploited  by  professional  pro¬ 
moters — tried  now  for  personal  and  now  for  political  ends,  it  has 
never  really  had  the  support  of  the  mass  of  the  consumers  in  any 
State.  The  prohibitionists  themselves  dare  not  submit  the  ques¬ 
tion  again  in  States  like  Maine,  Kansas,  North  Dakota  or  Okla¬ 
homa,  while  the  people  of  the  Southern  prohibition  States  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  vote  squarely  on  the  issue,  except  recently 
in  Alabama,  where  the  utter  failure  of  no-license  in  all  cities  and 
large  towns  has  brought  about  a  change  of  sentiment  which  ac¬ 
counts  in  a  large  part  for  the  extraordinary  reversal  of  the  vote 
in  a  number  of  recent  elections.  Witness  the  results  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  other  Eastern  States,  and  also  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  many  parts  of  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Colorado. 
“The  man  in  the  street”  is  beginning  to  realize  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  obtained  under  licensed  regulation,  which  simply 
means  that  the  place  where  liquor  is  dispensed,  is  under  the  very 
eye  of  the  law,  and  is  subject  to  public  observation.  The  cities 
in  county  option  States  are  thoroughly  restive  under  the  repressive 
influence  of  a  rural  electorate  which  thwarts  their  wishes  and  im¬ 
poses  restrictions  upon  them  which  the  voters  of  the  cities  have 
condemned  in  advance.  It  must,  of  course,  be  obvious  that  such 
a  measure  has  no  chance  of  success,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  constant 
and  organized  abuse.  In  fact,  one  of  the  remarkable  and  alarm¬ 
ing  features  of  prohibition,  whether  on  a  State-wide  scale,  or  local¬ 
ized  by  counties,  or  by  cities,  is  that  it  results  in  a  vested  interest 
being  established  in  the  illicit  sale  of  liquors.  This,  of  course, 
leads  to  increased  graft  and  to  the  corruption  of  the  police  and  other 
public  officials.  When  the  time  comes  to  vote  upon  the  question 
again,  the  prohibitionists  (under  which  general  term  we  include 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  other  kindred  organizations)  are  found 
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fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  foulest  forces  of  evil  in  the 
community. 


FALSE  CLAIMS  OF  PROHIBITION. 

While  the  testimony  as  to  the  result  of  prohibition  is  appar¬ 
ently  conflicting,  the  advocates  have  so  strongly  asserted  that  it 
has  prevented  a  new  generation  of  men  from  forming  what  they 
call  the  “liquor  habit,’’  and  have  so  insistently  proclaimed  its  ad¬ 
vantage  in  “keeping  the  young  men  out  of  temptation,”  that  it 
has  been  taken  for  granted  rather  generally,  that  they  must  be 
speaking  the  truth.  The  brewers  themselves,  whose  business  is 
so  peculiarly  a  city  business,  have  been  inclined  to  assent  to  the 
doctrine  that  rural  prohibition  was  perhaps  a  workable  policy. 
But  disquieting  stories  are  gradually  cropping  out,  from  so  many 
villages,  in  so  many  different  States,  that  people  are  beginning 
to  question  whether,  after  all,  it  really  does  work  well  anywhere. 
We  believe,  at  any  rate,  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  really  searching 
study  of  prohibition,  in  every  locality  where  it  has  been  tried.  Here 
for  example,  is  some  suggestive  evidence  from  the  recent  reports 
of  the  chiefs  of  police  of  Lewiston  and  of  Bangor,  Maine: 

Lewiston,  Maine:  (Population  1900,  23,761). 

Total  arrests,  1,488,  of  which  1,136  were  for  intoxication.  142 
intoxicated  persons  sent  home.  . 

Bangor:  (Population  1900,  21,850). 

Total  arrests,  2,170,  of  which  only  660  were  residents  of  Ban¬ 
gor.  1,876  were  for  drunkenness,  of  which  only  523  men  and  wom¬ 
en  were  residents  of  Bangor. 

203  liquor  warrants  served,  of  which  102  resulted  in  liquor 
seizures,  and  in  101  cases  nothing  was  found. 

As  a  rule,  the  students  of  municipal  government  are  cautious 
about  accepting  the  figures  regarding  such  arrests  at  their  face 
value,  without  interpretation,  for  they  know  that  such  data  may 
be  conditioned  by  local  policy  in  the  matter  of  making  arrests, 
the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  police,  the  questions  of  a  possible 
“system”  in  making  up  such  reports,  etc.  But  if  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  liquor  is  accomplishing  any  good  whatever,  it  follows 
that  its  supposed  suppression  must  be  reflected  in  a  lessened  amount 
of  public  intoxication  in  “dry”  cities.  If  the  volume  of  drunken¬ 
ness  fluctuates  with  the  opportunity  or  temptation  to  drink, 
which  is  the  orthodox  temperance  view,  then  a  large  number  and 
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ratio  of  arrests  prove  absolutely  that  the  restrictions  are  inopera¬ 
tive  and  do  not  yield  improved  social  conditions.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  prove  that  the  law  itself  is  in  disrepute,  and  that  a 
community,  by  common  consent,  abrogates  the  law  at  its  pleasure 
and  is  left  to  decide  for  itself  the  laws  that  it  will  submit  to  and  also 
those  that  it  will  disregard.  The  disposition  to  “try  out”  all  sorts 
of  experiments,  and  our  national  tendency  to  hasty  and  ill-consid¬ 
ered  legislation — our  habit  also  of  seeking  a  legislative  panacea 
for  every  social  evil — is  putting  our  whole  scheme  of  government 
under  such  a  strain,  that  the  police  system  simply  breaks  down. 
It  should  be  obvious  to  sensible  men,  that  any  kind  of  sumptuary 
legislation — any  laws  that  affect  the  personal  habits  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people — must  have  general  sanction,  to  be  enforceable. 
Take  the  case  of  the  city  of  Worcester  for  an  illustration.  The  cen¬ 
sus  of  1900  gives  the  population  of  this  city  as  118,421.  The- adult 
males  numbered  35,473,  of  whom  19,090  were  native  born,  and 
16,653  foreign  born.  The  statistical  abstract  published  by  the 
department  of  commerce  and  labor,  gives  the  population  in  1908 
at  133,963,  which  would  make  the  adult  population  about  40,000. 
The  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  license  election  of  1908  was 
only  23,356,  not  much  more  than  half  of  the  adult  male  popula¬ 
tion,  from  which  it  might  be  assumed  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  foreign  born  population  does  not  vote.  The  majority  vote  for 
no-license  was  only  186,  the  total  number  of  no-license  votes  cast 
being  11,171.  In  other  words,  the  issue  was  decided  by  8j%  of  the 
total  population  of  the  city,  or  by  29  per  cent,  of  its  adult  males. 
The  analogy  between  the  crimes  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  eleventh 
commandment  of  prohibition,  which  is  drawn  by  the  professional 
pulpiteers  and  the  platform  orators  employed  by  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  is  utterly  fallacious.  Men  have  always  agreed, 
from  the  primitive  days  of  savagery,  that  theft  and  murder  were 
wrong  and  that  whenever  two  or  three  people  are  gathered  together, 
each  man  must  have  certain  elementary  rights,  or  his  existence 
would  be  intolerable.  But  the  making  or  selling  or  the  personal 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  not  of  itself  either  vicious  or  criminal, 
and  it  is  not  the  kind  of  act  which  men  will  commonly  agree  upon 
as  being  of  a  “criminal”character.  It  is  true  that  the  laws  against 
violence  and  theft  do  not  stop  a  few  men  from  offences  against 
property  or  against  the  person;  but,  after  all,  they  are  relatively 
very  few  and  the  burglar  himself  concedes  the  inherent  justice  of 
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the  law  which  overtakes  him.  But  the  justice  of  prohibitory  laws 
affecting  the  sale  of  liquor  is  only  accepted  with  any  measure  of 
conviction  by  the  men  who  voted  for  it,  and  they- — presumably — 
are  the  ones  who  will  not  be  personally  inconvenienced  by  it ! 

A  STUDY  OF  LOCAL  OPTION. 

In  this  connection  we  call  your  special  attention  to  the  care¬ 
ful  survey  of  conditions  under  local  option  laws,  in  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Massachusetts,  which  is  the  feature 
of  our  Year  Book  for  1910.  The  publication  of  this  book  has  been 
delayed  by  the  time  which  it  took  to  verify  all  the  statements 
and  conclusions  which  it  contained.  We  feel  that  the  United 
States  Brewers’  Association  cannot  afford  to  publish  any  infor¬ 
mation  or  data  which  are  inaccurate  or  unreliable.  In  some  pro¬ 
fessional  walks  of  life  and  particularly  perhaps  in  certain  branches 
of  the  ministry,  men  may  apparently  exaggerate  or  color  the  truth, 
or  distort  and  pervert  acts  with  impunity,  and  without  loss  of  pro¬ 
fessional  standing  or  personal  reputation.  But  a  commercial  or¬ 
ganization  which  persisted  in  a  course  of  misrepresentation,  would 
soon  lose  its  credit  and  would  find  itself  an  object  of  contempt. 
One  of  the  “penalties”  which  all  great  corporations  have  to  pay, 
in  this  new  era  of  publicity,  is  that  they  must  be  fair  and  frank  with 
the  public.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  we  should  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  careful  in  our  statements,  because  our  business  is  recognized 
as  a  public  question,  which  is -being  debated  in  almost  every  ham¬ 
let  in  the  land.  It  would,  therefore,  be  the  height  of  stupidity  to 
lay  ourselves  open  to  the  attack  of  fair-minded  and  intelligent 
men,  by  intentional  misstatements.  In  all  our  reports  and  publi¬ 
cations,  we  have  accordingly  sought  to  be  accurate,  and  the 
measure  of  our  success  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  no  impartial 
and  well-informed  critic  has  discredited  any  statement  of  fact  that 
we  have  made. 

Is  it  not  a  curious  fact,  that  the  particular  religious  body  which 
has  taken  the  militant  lead  in  this  anti-saloon  agitation,  is  the  one 
which  is  most  “puritanical”  in  its  general  attitude  towards  life, 
and  is  obviously  out  of  touch  with  the  vital,  throbbing  feelings 
and  interests  of  the  mass  of  our  people?  It  is,  of  course,  perfect¬ 
ly  hopeless  to  try  to  reason  with  the  type  of  minister  whose  creed 
is  such  a  curious  collection  of  impossible  “don’ts”  as  the  interdic¬ 
tion  of  dancing  and  card-playing  and  theatre-going  and  the  tern- 
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perate  use  of  stimulants.  Some  day,  some  brave  alienist  will 
analyze  this  obsession,  and  put  a  scientific  tag  on  it,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  lunacy  commissioners  whose  business  it  is  to  classify 
queer  people! 

JUSTICE  BREWER  ON  THE  COMPENSATION  QUESTION. 

The  recent  death  of  Justice  David  A.  Brewer,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  removed  a  great  man  and  an  upright  judge 
who  had  signally  evinced  his  moral  courage  in  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  compensating  brewers  affected  by  prohibition  laws.  In  a 
letter  published  in  the  New  York  “ Times ,”  April  1,  1910,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  this  Association  took  occasion  to  recall  Justice  Brewer’s 
attitude  on  the  question  of  compensation.  The  letter  follows: — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  admirable  editorial  article  in  to-day’s  Times  on  Justice 
Brewer  emphasizes  his  common  sense  and  his  habit  of  straight¬ 
forward  thinking  and  discrimination.  As  you  say,  “It  is  of 
interest  to  the  public  to  know  the  views,  the  legal  reasoning,  and 
mental  leaning  of  the  late  Judge  Brewer.” 

A  case  in  point  is  his  decision  as  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas,  sustaining  the  claim  of 
Mr.  John  Walruff,  a  brewer  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  that  the  law  de¬ 
priving  him  of  the  use  of  his  property  without  compensation  is  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution.  This  decision  was  subsequently 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (in  1887,) 
much  to  the  amazement  of  the  most  thoughtful  lawyers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  Justice  Brewer,  although  reversed,  was  not  convinced, 
for,  speaking  before  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1891,  he  said:  “I  am 
here  to  say  to  you  in  no  spirit  of  obnoxious  or  unpleasant  criticism 
upon  the  decision  of  any  tribunal  or  Judge  that  the  demands  of 
absolute  and  eternal  justice  forbid  that  any  private  property, 
legally  acquired  and  legally  held,  should  be  spoliated  or  destroyed 
in  the  interests  of  public  health,  morals,  or  welfare,  without  com¬ 
pensation.” 

Referring  to  the  action  in  which  he  had  been  reversed,  he 
made  this  statement,  at  once  a  plea  and  a  justification: 

“There  were  four  or  five  breweries,  with  machinery  and  appli¬ 
ances,  valuable  only  for  use,  worth  a  few  thousand  dollars,  a  mere 
bagatelle  in  comparison  with  the  wealth  of  the  State,  built  up  under 
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the  sanction  of  the  law,  owned  by  citizens  whose  convictions 
were  different  from  those  of  the  majority,  and  who  believed  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  to  be  right  and  wise.  As  good  citi¬ 
zens  it  was  fitting  for  the  majority  not  to  destroy  without  compen¬ 
sation.” 

Still  unpersuaded  by  the  voice  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
land,  Judge  Brewer  went  on  to  affirm  that  ‘‘when  a  lawful  use  is 
by  statute  made  unlawful  and  forbidden  and  its  value  destroyed, 
the  public  shall  make  compensation  to  the  individual”  and  finally 
he  reaffirmed  his  position  in  this  boldest  declaration  of  all: 

‘‘We  must  recast  some  of  our  judicial  decisions,  and  if  that  be 
not  possible  we  must  rewrite  into  our  Constitution  the  affirmations 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  language  so  clear  and  per¬ 
emptory  that  no  Judge  can  doubt  or  hesitate  and  no  man,  not  even 
a  legislator,  misunderstand.  I  emphasize  the  words  clear  and  per¬ 
emptory,  for  many  of  those  who  wrought  into  the  Constitution  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  believed  that  they  were  placing  therein 
a  National  guarantee  against  future  State  invasion  of  private  rights, 
but  judicial  decisions  have  shorn  it  of  strength,  and  left  it  nothing 
but  a  figure  of  speech.” 

This  view  is  in  accord  with  the  opinions  of  such  British  author¬ 
ities  as  Lord  Selbome,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
John  Bright,  John  Morley,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Arthur  Balfour, 
and  even  the  leader  of  the  Temperance  Party,  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson. 

HUGH  F.  FOX, 

Secretary  United  States  Brewers’  Association. 

New  York,  March  30,  1910. 

ABSTINENCE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

A  few  English  and  Swiss  Life  Insurance  Companies  offer  great 
advantages  to  abstainers  in  the  shape  of  reduced  premiums,  and  aid 
thus,  if  indirectly,  the  propaganda  against  alcohol.  Two  years  ago 
Swiss  papers  reprinted  the  statistics  of  an  English  Life  Insurance 
Company,  proving  that  the  average  length  of  life  of  the  moderate 
drinker  was  the  longest,  whereas  the  mortality  was  greatest  among 
total  abstainers  and  notorious  drunkards.  The  protagonists  of 
abstinence  were  naturally  displeased  with  this  and  promptly  turned 
the  statistical  conclusion  unfavorable  to  their  cause  topsy-turvy, 
maintaining  that  the  reverse  was  true.  And  now  they  have  de- 
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manded  reduced  premiums  from  the  German  Insurance  Companies, 
but  have  been  flatly  “turned  down.”  The  German  Companies 
refuse  to  put  faith  in  the  fairy  stories  of  the  abstainers. 

An  interesting  article  on  this  subject  showing  up  largely  the 
fallacy  in  behalf  of  total  abstinence  which  many  insurance  compan¬ 
ies  lend  their  aid  to  propagating,  will  be  found  in  our  Year  Book  for 
1910.  It  is  of  great  value,  coming  as  it  does  from  an  English  in¬ 
surance  expert  of  authority. 

In  this  connection  the  following  remarks  taken  from  the  New 
York  Insurance  Critic,  a  recognized  leader  among  journals  devoted 
to  life  insurance,  will  be  read  with  interest  as  expressing  some  truths 
which  are  slowly  but  surely  making  head  against  old  and  deep- 
rooted  prejudices: 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  occupation  of  a  man,  the  pursuit  of 
which  involves  no  physical  hazard  cannot,  from  an  underwriting 
point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  a  disqualification  for  life  insurance, 
or  as  in  any  way  abridging  his  rights  to  the  fullest  benefits  there¬ 
under.  A  brewer,  for  example,  is  a  manufacturer;  the  processes 
involved  in  the  production  of  beer  are  at  no  point  menacing, 
either  to  life  or  limb,  and  his  supervision  of  workmen  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  financial  and  other  departments  of  his  business,  will 
not  tend  to  shorten  his  life.  That  this  is  the  practical  view  taken 
of  the  matter  by  many  progressive  and  enterprising  life  insurance 
companies,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  carry  maximum  lines 
on  the  lives  of  brewers  and  the  manufacturers  of  liquors.  A  man 
may  be  a  proprietor  of  one  of  these  establishments,  and  be  unable 
to  secure  life  insurance,  but  the  reason  will  not  lie  in  his  occupation; 
it  will  be  found  in  his  own  physical  delinquencies,  or  in  the  record 
made  by  his  immediate  antecessors.  A  banker  may  fail  for  sim¬ 
ilar  reasons.  A  brewery  workman  may  indulge  too  freely  in  the 
beverage  of  his  own  making  and  impair  his  bodily  functions,  thus 
disqualifying  himself  for  life  insurance,  but  his  rejection  by  a  life 
insurance  company  will  rest,  not  on  the  fact  that  he  works  at  a  given 
occupation,  but  that  he  is  intemperate. 

That  insurance  companies  are  justified  in  regarding  the  brewer 
as  a  “safe  risk,”  is  perhaps  not  as  well  known  as  it  should  be.  Some 
years  ago  an  investigation  was  made  of  conditions  of  health  and 
mortality  among  about  1,000  brewery  workmen  chiefly  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Newark.  The  inquiry  resulted  in  these  conclusions: 

I.  Brewers  drink  more  beer,  and  drink  it  more  constantly, 
than  any  other  class  of  people. 

II.  The  rate  of  death  among  brewers  is  lower,  by  40  per 
cent.,  than  the  average  death-rate  among  the  urban  population 
of  the  groups  of  ages  corresponding  with  those  to  which  brewery 
workmen  belong. 
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III.  The  health  of  brewers  is  unusually  good;  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  and  liver  occur  rarely  among  them. 

IV.  That  on  an  average  brewers  live  longer  and  preserve 
their  physical  energies  better  than  the  average  workman  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Milliet,  the  eminent  director  of  the  Swiss  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  states  that  “the  mortality  among  brewers  is  essentially 
lower  than  the  general  mortality  in  Switzerland.” 

That  Americans  are  shorter-lived  than  Germans,  even  though 
more  temperate  than  the  latter  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
working  on  an  average  of  ten  per  cent,  shorter  hours,  was  contended 
by  Dr.  B.  Laquer  before  the  International  Congress  of  Medicine 
at  Wiesbaden,  in  April,  1905.  The  Doctor  gave  these  figures  as 
a  result  of  a  personal  investigation  which  he  had  made  during  1904: 
— Persons  from  40  to  60  years  in  Germany,  179;  in  America,  170. 
Persons  over  60  years  in  Germany,  78;  in  America,  65.” 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  MORTALITY. 

Dr.  Delaney  Carter  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York 
Medical  Society  for  the  Study  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Narcotics  at 
its  April  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  said  in  substance: — 

“One  million  persons  in  this  country  are  confirmed  inebriates. 
Of  this  total,  one-third  die  yearly  as  a  result  of  drink,  yet  this 
number  is  annually  made  up  by  recruits  to  the  army  of  drunkards. 
Thus  the  total  enrollment  of  1,000,000  is  kept  up.” 

This  problem,  he  asserted,  exceeds  in  sociological  importance 
anything  known  to  modern  civilization.  He  urged  institutions 
for  their  treatment,  educational  efforts  and  every  legal  method 
or  restraint. 

The  absurdity  of  Dr.  DeLancy  Carter’s  statement  is  apparent 
from  the  most  casual  examination  of  the  1900  Census.  The  annual 
number  of  deaths  from  alcoholism  is  only  given  as  2,388  males 
and  423  females,  but,  of  course,  this  is  not  fair,  as  there  are  very 
few  deaths  which  are  given  in  the  returns  that  a  physician  makes 
to  the  Board  of  Health,  as  being  directly  and  entirely  due  to  alco¬ 
holism.  Undoubtedly,  a  good  many  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
digestive  and  circulatory  systems  are  related  to  the  abuse  of  alco¬ 
holic  liquors.  The  total  deaths  for  the  previous  year,  as  given  in 
the  1900  Census  Volume  on  Vital  Statistics,  Part  2,  which  covered 
the  census  year,  was  1,039,094.  Of  these,  in  round  numbers,  379,- 
000  were  under  14  years  of  age,  58,000  were  under  the  headings  of 
accidents,  and  320,000  died  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases, 
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old  age,  pregnancy,  and  also  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system, 
none  of  which  can  be  said  to  have  any  relation  to  alcoholism,  or 
the  evils  of  intemperance.  This  accounts  for  the  total  of  768,000, 
leaving  a  total  of  371,000  unaccounted  for.  The  371,000  include 
all  of  the  deaths  of  adults  from  diseases  of  the  nervous,  digestive 
and  circulatory  systems.  According  to  Dr.  Carter’s  statement, 
practically  all  of  these  371,000  persons  must  have  been  confirmed 
inebriates ! 

The  Census  published  in  1908  a  special  volume  on  mortality 
statistics  containing  data  relating  to  deaths  in  the  registration 
area  during  the  year  1905.  (Bulletin  104).  The  registration  States 
and  cities  include  51%  of  the  total  population.  Naturally  the 
registration  area  takes  in  all  of  the  most  congested  places  where 
the  mortality  would  certainly  be  high.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  the  digestive  system, 
and  the  circulatory  system  given  in  this  report  was  150,000.  It 
seems  likely  that  more  people  died  from  disease  due  to  over-eating 
than  to  other  abuses. 

Congressional  Legislation. — In  addition  to  the  bills  introduced  at 
the  First  (Special)  Session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  all  of  which  were  set 
forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Forty-ninth  Convention  of  the  Association  (pages 
53  to  56),  and  all  of  which  have  been  pending  during  the  present  or  Second 
Session,  the  following  have  been  introduced  to  date: 

H.  R.  9,422. — Mr.  Kendall,  Iowa;  May  10th,  1909;  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  “Doubling  special  tax  now  imposed  on  brew¬ 
ers,  etc.” 

H.  R.  9,532. — Mr.  Bowers,  Mississippi;  May  13th,  1909;  referred  to 
Judiciary  Committee.  “Interstate  Commerce  regulation  and  Federal  Tax 
Receipts.” 

H.  R.  10,031. — Mr.  Aiken,  South  Carolina;  May  24th,  1909;  Judiciary 
Committee.  “Interstate  Commerce  regulation.” 

H.  R.  10,581. — Mr.  Sims,  Tennessee;  June  10th,  1909;  Post-Office  and 
Post-Roads.  “Prohibiting  carrying  of  liquor  in  the  mails.” 

H.  R.  10,582. — Mr.  Sims,  Tennessee;  June  10th,  1909;  Post-Office  and 
Post- Roads.  “Providing  for  clause  in  contracts  prohibiting  the  carrying  of 
liquor  in  the  mails.” 

H.  R.  11,789. — Mr.  Campbell,  Kansas;  July  23rd,  1909;  District  of 
Columbia.  “Amending  liquor  laws  of  District  of  Columbia.” 

H.  R.  12,302. — Mr.  Clark,  Florida;  December  6th,  1909;  Ways  and 
Means.  “Prohibiting  special  tax  in  certain  cases.” 
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H.  R.  12,379.  Mr.  Sims,  Tennessee;  December  6th;  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  “Amending  liquor  laws  of  District  of  Columbia.” 

H.  R.  14,485. — Mr.  Hill,  Massachusetts;  December  14th,  1909;  Ways  and 
Means.  “In  re:  Fermenting  Tubs.” 

H.  R.  14,486. — Mr.  Hill,  Massachusetts;  December  14th,  1909;  Ways 
and  Means.  “In  re:  Amount  of  Grain,  etc.” 

H.  R.  14,505. — Mr.  Edwards,  Kentucky;  December  14th,  1909;  Ju¬ 
diciary.  “Interstate  commerce  regulations.” 

H.  R.  14,536. — Mr.  Tirrell,  Massachusetts;  December  14th,  1909;  Al¬ 
coholic  Liquor  Traffic.  “Preventing  sale  of  liquor  in  buildings  and  upon 
premises  owned  or  controlled  by  U.  S.  Government.” 

H.  R.  14,560. — Mr.  Hamilton,  Michigan;  December  14th;  Territories. 
“Statehood  Bill  for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.” 

H.  R.  16,360. — Mr.  Martin,  South  Dakota;  January  4th,  1910;  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce.  “Regulating  corporations  engaging  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce.” 

H.  R.  16,376. — Mr.  Macon,  Arkansas;  January  4th,  1910;  Ways  and 
Means.  “Prohibiting  special  tax  licenses,  etc.” 

H.  R.  18,166. — Mr.  Hamilton,  Michigan;  January  14th,  1910;  Terri¬ 
tories.  “Statehood  Bill  for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.” 

This  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  is  now  in  the  Senate.  An  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  Senator  Gallinger  leaves  the  question  of  prohibition  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  of  Arizona. 

H.  R.  18,394. — Mr.  Bell,  Georgia;  January  17th;  Ways  and  Means. 
‘Prohibiting  issuance  of  special  tax  stamps,  etc.” 

H.  R.  19,029. — Mr.  Johnson,  South  Carolina;  January  24th;  Judiciary. 
“Interstate  commerce  regulations,  etc.” 

H.  R.  19,030. — Mr.  Johnson,  South  Carolina;  January  24th;  Ways  and 
Means.  “Federal  Tax  Receipts,  etc.” 

H.  R.  19,557. — Mr.  Aiken,  South  Carolina;  January  27th;  District  of 
Columbia.  “Prohibition  for  District  of  Columbia.” 

H.  R.  20,107. — Mr.  McGuire,  Oklahoma;  February  3rd;  Indian  Affairs. 
“Prohibiting  selling,  etc.  of  Liquor  to  Indians.” 

H.  R.  20,145. — Mr.  Scott,  Kansas;  February  7th;  Judiciary.  “Prohibi¬ 
tion  for  Hawaiian  Territory.” 

H.  R.  20,372.— Mr.  Bennett,  New  York;  February  8th;  District  of 
Columbia.  “Regulation  of  liquor  traffic  in  District  of  Columbia.” 

H.  R.  23,010. — Mr.  Moore,  Pennsylvania;  March  15th;  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  “Labeling  of  packages  containing  foods, beverages,  etc.” 

H.  R.  23,188. — Mr.  Dickinson,  Missouri;  March  17th;  Ways  and  Means. 
“Concerning  permits  to  sell  liquor.” 
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H.  R.  23,226. — Mr.  Hanna,  North  Dakota;  March  19th;  District  of 
Columbia.  “Amending  liquor  laws  of  District  of  Columbia.” 

H.  R.  23,635. — Mr.  Dickinson,  Missouri;  March  28th;  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  "Amending  liquor  laws  of  District  of  Columbia.” 

H.  R.  23,641. — Mr.  Miller,  Kansas;  March  28th;  Judiciary.  “Consti¬ 
tuting  liquors  as  a  special  class  of  commodities,  and  regulating  interstate 
shipments,  etc.” 

H.  R.  23,774. — Mr.  Byrd,  Mississippi;  March  30th;  Judiciary.  “In¬ 
terstate  commerce  regulations.” 

H.  R.  24,413. — Mr.  Smith,  Michigan;  April  12th;  District  of  Columbia. 
“Amending  liquor  laws  of  District  of  Columbia.” 

H.  R.  24,946. — Mr.  Tirrell,  Massachusetts;  April  25th;  Alcoholic  Liquor 
Traffic.  “Prohibiting  sale  of  liquor  in  any  branch  of  National  Home  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  etc.” 

H.  R.  25,338. — Mr.  Morgan,  Oklahoma;  May  3rd;  Ways  and  Means. 
“Prohibiting  issuance  of  Special-tax  stamps,  etc.” 

S.  2,486. — Mr.  Curtis,  Kansas;  May  27th,  1909;  Judiciary.  “Regulat¬ 
ing  interstate  commerce  shipments,  etc.” 

S.  2,846. — Mr.  McCumber,  North  Dakota;  July  7th;  Education  and 
Labor.  “Preventing  sale  of  liquors  in  buildings,  ships,  navy  yards,  etc., 
owned  or  used  by  U.  S.  Government.” 

S.  4,931. — Mr.  Gallinger,  New  Hampshire;  January  6th;  District  of 
Columbia.  “Amending  an  Act  regulating  sale  of  liquor  in  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.” 

S.  5,253. — Mr.  Curtis,  Kansas  (By  request);  January  13th,  1910; 
Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  Committee.  “Prohibition  for  Hawaiian 
Territory.” 

S.  5,473. — Mr.  Gallinger,  New  Hampshire;  January  18th;  District  of 
Columbia.  “Better  regulating  liquor  traffic  in  District.” 

S.  5,605. — Mr.  Crawford,  South  Dakota;  January  24th;  Finance.  “Spec¬ 
ial  Tax  Stamps,  etc.” 

S.  7,528. — Mr.  Curtis,  Kansas;  March  30th;  Judiciary.  “Constituting 
intoxicating  liquors  a  special  class  of  commodities  and  regulating  interstate 
commerce  shipments  of  such  liquors.” 

S.  7,662. — Mr.  Gallinger,  New  Hampshire;  April  nth;  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  “Amending  liquor  laws  of  District  of  Columbia.” 

S.  7,986. — Mr.  Davis,  Arkansas;  April  29th;  Finance.  “Prohibiting 
collection  of  revenue  tax,  etc.” 
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The  Free  Seat 


in  the  United  States  Brewers’  Academy  (A.  Schwarz,  Founder) 
for  the  term  1909-1910  has  been  awarded  to  John  Rief,  of  Harrison, 
N.  J.  Respectfully  submitted, 

CARL  J.  HOSTER, 

President  and  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees. 
JACOB  RUPPERT,  Jr.,  First  Vice-President. 
WILLIAM  HAMM,  Second  Vice-President. 
EDWARD  A.  SCHMIDT,  Third  Vice-President. 


ANTON  C.  G.  HUPFEL,  Treasurer. 
HUGH  F.  FOX,  Secretary. 


EDWARD  RUHL 
HERMAN  STRAUB 
CHAS.  A.  HARTMETZ 
HENRY  A.  BREHM 
RUDOLF  BRAND 
A.  G.  HUPFEL,  Jr. 
HARRY  A.  POTH 
CARL  STRANGMANN 
GUSTAVE  PABST 
JACOB  KUNZ 
C.  W.  FEIGENSPAN 


JOSEPH  THEURER 
AUGUST  GOEBEL,  Jr. 
LAWRENCE  FABACHER 
JOHN  GARDINER 
E.  A.  FAUST 
LOUIS  J.  HAUCK 
RUDOLPH  J.  SCHAEFER 
ALBERT  LIEBER 
LOUIS  B.  SCHRAM 
JULIUS  LIEBMANN 
ROBERT  CRAIN, 

General  Counsel. 


The  reports  of  the  Publication  and  Vigilance  Committees  are 
in  the  full  text  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen: — In  a  literary  way  the  past  year’s  campaign 
for  and  against  prohibition  was  perhaps  unexampled.  Certainly 
the  press  of  the  country  never  before  devoted  so  much  space  to 
the  controversy.  Magazines  and  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly, 
teemed  with  articles  bearing  on  the  great  debate;  to  say  nothing 
of  an  almost  incalculable  quantity  of  books,  pamphlets,  essays, 
leaflets,  etc.,  issued  on  either  side.  In  this  respect  the  prohibi¬ 
tionists,  amply  supplied  with  funds  and  possessed  of  enormous 
printing  and  publishing  facilities,  fairly  outdid  themselves.  The 
land  was  literally  snowed  under  with  their  literature.  Against 
such  efforts  and  resources  the  friends  of  the  liberal  cause  could  make 
only  a  moderate  showing,  by  comparison.  However,  the  political 
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results  in  many  sections  seem  to  argue  that  the  public  was  more 
impressed  by  quality  than  by  quantity. 

This  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  time.  Public  opinion, 
as  interpreted  by  the  press  of  the  country  and  expressed  in  many 
recent  elections,  is  distinctly  crystallizing  against  prohibition. 
In  spite  of  the  tremendous  forces  of  wealth,  power  and  fanaticism 
arrayed  in  its  support,  prohibition  has  not  the  standing  before  the 
American  people  that  it  had  a  short  year  ago. 

PROHIBITION  IMPOSSIBLE,  SAYS  “ HARPER’S 

Why  this  is  the  great  journals  are  not  slow  to  point  out.  For 
example,  Harper's  Weekly  declares  that  it  is  sincerely  on  the  side 
of  temperance  reform  and  ready  to  do  anything  it  can  to  help  it 
forward.  But  it  objects  to  State  prohibition  as  not  being  the  best 
means  to  promote  temperance  and  that  what  good  it  does  is  bought 
at  too  great  a  price  of  liberty  and  at  cost  of  too  much  law-breaking, 
deceit,  evasion  and  hypocrisy.  Continuing,  it  sets  forth  its  view 
of  the  whole  liquor  question  in  these  remarkable  terms: 

“It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  there  is  any  prospect  that  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  will  ever  cease  in  the  United  States.  We 
do  not  believe  in  compulsory  total  abstinence  for  all  the  people. 
It  is  not  practicable,  and  we  doubt  if  it  would  be  beneficial.  This 
opinion  is  not  based  on  esteem  for  alcoholic  beverages,  or  on  the 
idea  that  they  do  people  good.  It  is  based  merely  on  observation 
of  the  habits  of  mankind  and  on  some  reading.  You  cannot  run 
a  country  on  the  lines  of  an  inebriate  asylum,  nor  treat  its  popu¬ 
lation  like  patients,  who  must  be  kept  from  drink  at  any  cost, 
and  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  An  effort  was  made  to  do  some¬ 
thing  like  that  in  the  Army  when  the  canteen  was  abolished. 
It  has  been  a  great  failure  and  has  helped  very  much  to  give  our 
Army  the  worst  hospital  record  of  any  army  in  the  civilized  world. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  about  drink,  as  we  see  the  case,  is  to 
minimize  its  temptations,  regulate  and  restrict  its  manufacture  and 
sale,  keep  it  away  from  the  young,  disseminate  sound  instruction 
as  to  its  effects,  favor  the  mild  beverages  rather  than  the  stronger 
ones,  and  work  out  a  more  intelligent  treatment  of  drunkenness 
and  drunkards.  The  encouraging  signs  of  our  time  anent  drink 
are  the  increase  of  abstemiousness,  and  even  of  abstinence,  among 
the  intelligent,  and  the  refusal  of  employers  to  tolerate  drinking 
among  workers  in  employments  of  high  responsibility.  Alcohol 
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seems  constantly  to  be  better  understood;  and  impatience  with  the 
mischief  it  does  is  increasingly  deep  and  persistent,  and  effort  to 
abate  those  mischiefs  is  ceaseless.  All  that  is  encouraging,  and 
would  be  still  more  encouraging  if  the  effort  were  more  intelligent.’' 

“ LIFE'S ”  VIEW  OF  PROHIBITION  DEFEATS. 

That  acute,  if  jocose  observer,  Life,  sees  signs  of  the  shifting  of 
public  sentiment  as  to  the  expediency  of  prohibition  and  no-li¬ 
cense.  It  remarks  that  there  was  a  tremendous  campaign  in  Ala¬ 
bama  to  determine  whether  prohibition  should  be  put  into  the  State 
constitution.  The  prohibitionists  expected  to  win  and  most  other 
people  expected  to  see  them  win.  But  the  amendment  was  beaten 
by  a  majority  of  over  twenty  thousand  votes  in  a  total  of  a  hundred 
thousand.  Life  concludes  that  the  prohibitionists  “were  beaten 
signally,  partly  because  liquor  provisions  do  not  belong  in  State 
constitutions,  but  largely  because  the  State  was  not  pleased  with 
the  results  of  State  prohibition  as  experienced.” 

Noticing  also  the  results  in  many  Massachusetts  cities  which 
returned  to  license  (including  Worcester,  much  vaunted  as  the  big¬ 
gest  dry  town  in  the  world)  Life  reaches  the  following  sage  conclu¬ 
sion: 

“All  this  seems  favorable  to  the  opinion  of  the  judicious  that 
State  prohibition  is  not  going  to  be  the  successful  adversary  of 
the  rum-devil,  and  that  no-license  is  not  likely  to  commend  itself 
in  the  long  run  to  considerable  cities.  We  wish  that  all  the  min¬ 
isters  and  all  the  embattled  women  who  are  fighting  rum  might 
be  induced  to  go  to  dispassionate  experts  and  take  advice  as  to 
methods.  The  belligerents  have  great  energy  and,  at  times, 
great  influence  on  the  popular  mind.  If  they  can  be  induced  to 
work  for  what  is  practicable  and  will  permanently  lessen  drinking 
and  drunkenness,  they  can  do  lots  of  good,  but  if  they  go  in  bull¬ 
headed  to  abolish  rum  altogether  and  shut  off  every  kind  of  grog 
from  every  kind  of  person  they  simply  waste  their  strength  and  do 
mischief,  and  what  they  gain  in  this  or  that  year  by  campaigns  of 
emotion  and  excess  they  are  certain  to  lose  later  when  heads  cool 
and  reaction  sets  in.” 

CRAZY-QUILT  PROHIBITION  STATISTICS. 

Relying  upon  the  somewhat  foolish  axiom  that  “you  can  make 
figures  prove  anything,”  the  prohi’s  have  lately  been  overworking 
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their  normal  extravagance  in  this  respect.  Thus  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  calls  attention  to  a  document  issued  by  the  prohi¬ 
bition  literary  bureau  purporting  to  be  the  effort  of  a  “woman 
lecturer.”  The  thing  is  notable  as  a  good  specimen  of  what  the 
prohibitionist  imagination  is  capable  of  along  the  lines  of  reckless-- 
ness  and  sheer  mendacity. 

The  first  startling  statement  in  this  precious  document  is 
“that  580,000  boys  in  the  United  States  became  addicted  to  the  use 
of  strong  drink  in  1908.”  The  census  figures  show  that  the  annual 
birth  rate  of  male  children  is  about  1,000,000  a  year  and  that  200,- 
000  of  these  die  before  the  age  of  fourteen.  If  the  lecturer’s 
statements  are  correct,  we  must  believe  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  boys  of  the  United  States  are  victims  of  strong  drink.  The. 
average  person  who  will  make  a  mental  roll  call  of  the  boys  of 
his  acquaintance  will  become  convinced  that  the  lecturer  is 
mistaken. 

“We  read  of  fatal  accidents  caused  by  drunken  cab  drivers 
and  chauffeurs,  but  we  are  hardly  prepared  for  the  lecturer’s  state¬ 
ment  that  there  were  more  than  1,000,000  of  these  in  1908.  Our 
confidence  in  the  figures  still  further  is  shaken  by  the  census  report 
that  there  were  1,100,000  deaths  from  all  causes  in  1908  and  that 
only  58,000  of  these  were  due  to  accidents.  The  lecturer  asserts 
that  200,000  babies  were  smothered  by  drunken  mothers  in  1908, 
but  the  census  report  shows  that  there  were  only  1,928  babies 
smothered  in  that  year  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
mothers  of  all  of  them  were  intoxicated. 

“When  an  anti-drink  lecturer  gets  started  to  handing  out 
statistics  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  possibilities,  and  we  are  some¬ 
what  prepared  for  the  lecturer’s  assertion  that  100,000  persons  were 
sent  to  prison  in  1908  for  crimes  caused  by  drink  and  that  85,000 
persons  annually  become  insane  from  the  same  cause.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  these  assertions  with 
the  census  reports  showing  that  the  prison  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1908  was  less  than  100,000  and  that  the  total 
insane  population  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  1908  was  less 
than  150,000.” 

It  is  easy  to  agree  with  the  St.  Paul  Press  that  “such  reckless 
and  absurd  statements  as  those  quoted  injure  rather  than  help  the 
cause  of  temperance  reform.” 
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THE  LIQUOR  QUESTION  AND  THE  CENSUS. 

Here  is  another  and  strictly  official  instance  of  a  similar  kind. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  pointing  it  out. 
In  the  Prohibition  Year  Book  for  1910  the  assertion  is  made  that 
“the  figures  of  the  United  States  Census  show  almost  inexhausti¬ 
ble  data  for  prohibition  argument.”  The  pro-liquor  advocate  might 
come  back  (observes  the  Post)  with  the  statement  that  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Prohibition  Year  Book  one  might  pick  up  a  wealth  of  data  in 
favor  of  a  liberal  excise  policy.  Without  subscribing  to  the  latter 
view  one  may  nevertheless  draw,  from  the  figures  cited  in  the  pro¬ 
hibition  manual,  the  fact  that  there  has  been  less  of  a  change 
in  the  drinking  habit  than  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the  American 
people  during  the  last  forty  years.  In  1840  the  annual  per  capita 
consumption  of  distilled  liquors  was  2.52  gallons. 

After  thirty  years’  fluctuation  the  figures  stood  at  2.07  gal¬ 
lons  in  1870,  whence,  during  the  next  decade,  there  was  a  drop  to 
1.27  gallons,  around  which  figure  the  annual  consumption  has 
remained;  in  1909  it  was  1.37  gallons.  The  consumption  of  malt 
liquors  in  1840  was  1.36  gallons  a  head;  in  1880  it  had  risen  to 
8.26  gallons;  in  1909  it  was  19.7  gallons. 

The  Post  remarks  that  to  the  prohibitionist  whose  principles 
do  not  discriminate  between  malt  and  distilled  liquors,  this 
should  be  a  discouraging  development.  It  adds,  somewhat  less 
forcibly : 

“The  rabid  and  anti-prohibitionist  will  seize  upon  such  figures 
as  .proof  of  the  utter  failure  of  prohibition.  But  the  great  fact 
that  must  be  taken  into  account,  of  course,  is  the  change  in  the 
character  of  our  population  since  1840.  The  advent  of  the  malt¬ 
drinking  German  immigrant  has  profoundly  affected  the  drinking 
habits  of  our  entire  population.  It  supplied  an  impetus  which  has 
not  exhausted  itself  twenty-five  years  after  the  slackening  of  the 
tide  of  German  immigration.” 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  “advent  of  the  malt-drinking  Ger¬ 
man  immigrant  profoundly  affected  the  drinking  habits  of  our  en¬ 
tire  population,”  and  the  Post  might  have  added,  made  for  that 
progress  in  true  temperance  which  today  ranks  us  with  the  sober¬ 
est  nations.  But  the  German  immigration  long  since  fell  off  to 
insignificant  proportions  and  beer  remains  the  popular  beverage 
of  the  American  people. 
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ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUER  SEES  LIGHT. 

That  prohibition  is  impossible  is  becoming  evident  even  in 
the  house  of  its  friends.  The  action  of  Rev.  Dr.  Helt,  of  Evansville, 
Ind.,  in  withdrawing  from  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  that  State, 
in  which  he  was  long  a  foremost  leader,  is  an  instance  in  point. 
Dr.  Helt,  during  the  past  half-dozen  years,  closed  many  saloons  in 
fifteen  Indiana  counties,  but  as  an  honest  man  he  knew  well  that 
this  was  a  very  different  thing  from  putting  down  the  liquor  traffic. 
And  knowing  this  he  declares  with  rare  courage: — 

“I  am  by  nature  and  education  a  teetotaler  and  have  been  an 
ardent  and  sincere  advocate  of  prohibition .  I  have  reached  the  place, 
however,  where  I  will  not  allow  my  desires  to  bias  my  judgment  as 
to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  so  important  a  matter  as  the 
drink  question,  to  solve  which  large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent 
and  hundreds  of  men  have  devoted  the  best  efforts  of  their  lives. 
Methods  of  work  must  be  adapted  to  meet  present  conditions. 
To  attempt  to  force  a  law  of  any  character  upon  the  people  against 
their  protest  will  fail  in  its  purpose.  Laws  cannot  be  successfully 
enforced  without  a  sustaining  public  sentiment.  The  supreme 
court  of  Indiana  says:  ‘It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that 
a  prohibitory  or  stringent  temperance  law  cannot  be  successfully 
enforced  in  a  community  where  it  is  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters.’  The  majority  of  people  living  in  cities  would  be  opposed 
to  a  prohibitory  law,  hence  the  impossibility  of  its  successful  en¬ 
forcement.  A  law  of  this  character  unenforced  would  make  con¬ 
ditions  worse  rather  than  better.” 

Dr.  Helt  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  closing  of  saloons  will 
not  solve  the  drink  question.  The  drink  habit,  he  says,  is 
responsible  for  the  saloon  and  not  the  saloon  for  the  drink  habit. 
There  was  a  demand  and  in  keeping  with  a  well  known  law  the  sup¬ 
ply  was  forthcoming.  The  drink  habit  is  larger  than  the  saloon 
traffic,  and  it  will  not  be  affected,  to  any  marked  degree,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  saloon.  Such  an  act  will  simply  change  the 
channel  through  which  the  liquor  will  flow.  The  supply  will  be 
furnished  as  long  as  the  demand  continues.  The  act  of  abolishing 
the  saloons  will  not  make  the  millions  of  drinkers  in  this  country 
teetotalers.  The  same  law  will  not  apply  with  equal  success  to 
country  districts  and  cities,  and  any  movement  that  does  not  take 
this  into  consideration  will  ultimately  fail.  The  city  problem  is 
becoming  more  complex  every  year.  Nearly  one-half  of  our  peo- 
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pie  are  now  living  in  cities,  and  about  three-fourths  of  the  nation’s 
wealth  is  in  these  centers  of  population.  The  cities  dominate  the 
country  politically  and  otherwise,  and  any  law  that  fails  to  solve 
the  saloon  problem  in  our  cities  will  eventually  fail  in  our  rural 
sections. 

Finally,  Dr.  Helt  asserts  that  an  unbiased  study  of  the  problem 
has  forced  on  him  the  conclusion  that  unconditional  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  present  generation,  with  our  complex 
citizenship,  is  a  practical  impossibility,  and  that  the  money  ex¬ 
pended,  and  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  kindred 
organizations,  with  the  prohibition  idea  as  the  ruling  motive, 
have  been  unwisely  directed.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  distilled  liquors  has 
increased  from  a  gallon  to  a  gallon  and  one-half,  and  of  fermented 
liquors  from  fifteen  gallons  to  twenty-two  gallons.  The  only  prac¬ 
tical  and  permanent  solution  of  the  liquor  problem  lies  in  education 
and  the  enactment  of  laws  which  are  reasonable  and  which  will 
make  the  successful  control  of  the  traffic  possible. 

Millions  of  our  people  are  classed  among  the  drinking,  with  a 
very  small  per  cent,  of  them  classed  among  the  drunkards,  or  per¬ 
sons  who  drink  to  excess.  These  millions  will  resent  an  act  of 
the  people  at  large  to  deprive  them  of  what  they  regard  as  their 
inherent  right,  and  will  rebel  at  laws  enacted  to  that  end.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  how  best  to  deal  with  this  far-reaching  and  com¬ 
plex  question.  Shall  provision  be  made,  and  especially  in  our 
cities,  under  strict  regulation,  to  supply  the  demand  of  these  millions 
of  our  citizens,  or  shall  we  ignore  their  demand  and  uncondition¬ 
ally  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor? 

Dr.  Helt’s  statement  proves  that  he  has  a  rarely  adequate 
grasp  of  the  question.  His  former  confreres  have  not  attempted 
to  answer  him — for  perhaps  the  best  of  all  reasons. 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  SALOON. 

The  Secretary  of  our  Association  recently  delivered  a  lecture 
on  “The  Saloon  as  a  Social  Institution,’’  before  a  Universalist  Con¬ 
gregation  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  a  full  report  of  which  will  be  found  in 
our  Year  Book  1910.  This  fact  is  illustrative  of  the  growing  lib¬ 
erality  of  public  opinion.  In  this  connection  we  may  note  an 
interesting  article  on  “The  Saloon  in  Pioneer  Days,”  which  appeared 
lately  in  the  Butte,  Montana,  News.  Says  the  writer: 
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‘In  the  old  days  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Mon¬ 
tana,  the  saloon  business  was  considered  quite  respectable,  and 
lawyers,  physicians,  miners  and  stockmen  engaged  in  it.  Every¬ 
one  was  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  men  had  friends  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  accordance  with  their  real  worth  as  citizens,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  their  wealth.  If  they  were  honest,  fair-minded  and  broad- 
gauged,  they  were  accounted  good  men,  free  to  enter  any  society 
or  to  accept  any  position  within  their  capabilities,  no  matter  wheth¬ 
er  they  were  placer  miners,  bartenders,  saloon  proprietors,  doctors 
or  lawyers. 

“Many  of  the  saloon  men  of  the  early  days  in  the  States  named 
were  placer  miners,  unable  from  some  physical  defect  to  continue 
work  in  the  ground  sluice  or  mud  box.  Not  many  entered  in  the 
business  except  as  a  last  resort,  not  because  of  a  fear  of  losing  caste, 
but  because  it  could  be  entered  without  much  capital.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  missionary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  sa¬ 
loon  man;  in  fact,  preachers  and  priests  not  infrequently  accepted 
the  hospitality  of  the  saloon  keeper’s  home,  enjoyed  his  good  din¬ 
ners,  his  comfortable  beds,  and,  who  knows,  perhaps  his  good  liq¬ 
uors,  for  be  it  understood  that  the  early  day  missionary,  earnest 
and  zealous  Christian  though  he  might  be,  was,  after  all,  a 
human  being.  Anxious  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master, 
they  met  their  fellow  humans  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  ever 
seeking  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy. 

“What  old-timer  has  not  at  some  time,  while  traveling  on 
stage  or  other  conveyance,  stopped  to  rest  at  some  wayside  inn, 
and  stood  elbow  to  elbow  in  front  of  the  bar,  each  taking  some 
liquor  that  would  assist  tired  nature  to  continue  through  the  sleet 
and  snow  to  a  much-desired  destination.” 

“More  than  one  of  the  churches  built  in  early  days,”  continues 
the  writer,  “were  planned  and  financed  in  the  rear  room  of  a  saloon, 
and  more  than  one  of  the  parishes  thus  established  would  have 
been  abandoned  but  for  the  liberality  of  the  saloon  keeper.  Not 
a  few  of  the  schools  were  established  and  the  money  raised  for  their 
maintenance  in  the  saloon;  and  listen,  oh  ye  Christians  of  today, 
some  of  them  were  taught  by  bartenders ! 

“At  least  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  of  the  District 
Judges  of  Montana  was  one  time  the  proprietor  of  a  saloon.  Look 
into  the  past  history  of  a  number  of  the  wealthy  bankers  of  Mon¬ 
tana  that  could  be  named  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  were  once 
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engaged  in  the  saloon  business,  and  a  further  inquiry  will  also  dis¬ 
close  the  fact  that  they  were  then,  as  now,  respected  citizens. 

“Let  the  opinions  of  the  present  day  population  differ  as  they 
will  about  the  respectability  of  the  retail  liquor  dealer,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  honesty,  integrity  and  the  social  standing  of 
the  men  engaged  in  the  business  when  cayuses  furnished  the  trans¬ 
portation  power  for  passenger  travel  and  bull  teams  hauled  the 
freight.” 


TRUE  TEMPERANCE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Apropos  of  this  idea  of  improving  the  character  of  the  saloon 
and  its  social  adjuncts — an  idea  which  is  being  carried  out  in  many 
States  as  part  of  the  formal  program  of  our  Association, — it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  True  Temperance  Association  of  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  recently  founded  by  Lord  Halsbury  and  other  prom¬ 
inent  persons,  has  adopted  the  following  as  a  working  program 
and  declaration  of  principles: — 

First,  that  drunkenness, though  steadily  diminishing,  is  still  too 
frequent,  and  that  excessive  drinking  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Secondly,  that  “real”  drunkenness,  or  dipsomania,  is  an 
individual  vice  to  be  dealt  with  by  individual  means  and  not  by 
legislative  repression  intruding  upon  the  reasonable  freedom  of 
the  community. 

Thirdly,  that  casual  drunkenness  and  excess  are  usually 
symptoms  of  profounder  evils,  such  as  bad  housing,  penury  and 
lack  of  interests  in  life. 

Fourthly,  that  it  is  idle  to  substitute  other  places  of  recreation 
for  the  saloon,  for  the  reason  that  the  average  man  likes  to  have, 
with  his  entertainment,  some  beverage  of  the  kind  classed  as 
alcoholic;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not,  in  moderation, 
have  it. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  that  what  is  desirable  is  not  the  abolition 
but  the  reformation  of  the  places  where  men  drink. 

VIEWS  OF  LIBERAL  DIVINES— FATHER  WITTLIFF’S 

PLEA. 

In  that  excellent  and  influential  journal,  the  Michigan  Cath¬ 
olic,  Rev.  Stephen  A.  Wittliff  pleads  for  a  legitimate  liquor  traffic: 
“The  liquor  business,  shorn  of  its  abuses  and  defects,  is  recognized 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  enjoys  Federal  and 
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State  protection.  The  reason  it  is  less  respected  than  other  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  lies  chiefly  in  the  flagrant  abuses  of  which  it  has 
been  guilty  (through  the  conduct  of  a  relatively  small  unworthy 
element,  if  the  reverend  gentleman  will  permit  us.)  In  European 
countries,”  says  Father  Wittliff,  “especially  in  Germany,  the  cradle 
of  the  brewing  industry,  the  saloon — Wirths  or  Gasthaus — ac¬ 
tually  enjoys  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  For  there  only  the 
most  reputable  men  are  allowed  to  conduct  the  business.  There 
also  the  vigilant,  fearless  and  conscientious  watchdogs  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  strike  fear  and  terror  into  the  hearts  of  any  careless 
offenders.  There  moderation  and  measure  prevail,  for  they 
sip  their  drinks,  and  it  affords  them  innocent  and  sociable 
recreation. 

“The  Anti-Saloon  League  essays  to  curb,  root  out,  and  prevent 
the  liquor  evils  by  abolishing  the  public  sale  and  use  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  liquor.  But  in  order  to  curb,  root  out,  and  prevent  any 
abuse  or  evil,  you  must  first  seek  the  real  cause  of  the  abuse  or 
evil,  and  then  remove  only  the  cause.  One  cannot  properly  correct 
the  abuse  of  a  thing  by  destroying  the  thing  itself.  For  destruction 
is  not  correction.  In  the  foregoing,  however,  we  have  shown  that 
the  liquor  in  itself  is  not  the  real  cause  of  the  liquor  evil,  but,  at 
most,  can  be  said  to  be  the  occasion  of  these  evils.  However, 
the  Local  Option  Law  seeks  to  correct  these  apparent  abuses  and 
evils  by  the  destruction  of  the  liquor  business,  by  legislating  it  out 
of  existence.  Naturally  this  is  a  free  country,  and  all  enjoy  the 
franchise  privilege  of  voting  for  any  measure  they  see  fit.  If 
we  are  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
however,  we  need  an  all-conquering  motive  in  the  will  of  man,  and 
a  just  and  satisfactory  law,  guiding  and  protecting  this  will.  The 
Local  Option  procedure  is  unmistakably  false  in  principle  and  in¬ 
adequate  in  law.” 

Taking  much  the  same  view,  the  Rev.  Roland  D.  Sawyer, 
a  progressive  clergyman  of  Boston,  advocates  a  type  of  drinking 
place  more  nearly  conforming  to  the  European  model  and  is 
especially  emphatic  as  to  its  advantages  for  the  working  classes. 

ENGLISH  BISHOP  FOR  MODEL  SALOON. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  recalled  that  Bishop  Gore  of 
Birmingham,  England,  not  later  than  February  last  startled  the 
ecclesiastical  world  by  advocating  the  introduction  into  England 
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of  the  model  saloon,  instead  of  trying  the  seemingly  impossible  task 
of  forcing  the  English  people  to  become  teetotalers. 

In  a  speech  which  is  attracting  widespread  attention,  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  spoke  with  admiration  of  the  saloons  as 
he  had  found  them  in  Spain,  and  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  England 
could  do  nothing  better  than  introduce  the  same  kind  of  public 
taverns.  During  a  recent  visit  to  Barcelona  the  thing  which  struck 
him  as  specially  delightful  was  the  public  houses. 

He  sat  for  a  long  time  on  several  occasions  in  an  immense  room, 
in  which  he  supposed  there  were  1,000  people,  drawn  from  all  class¬ 
es.  Many  of  them  were  mechanics,  who  very  often  wore  their 
blouses.  With  them  were  their  wives  and  children.  He  asked 
himself  every  time  he  went  to  the  house:  “Is  not  this  sort  of  place 
of  public  resort  and  public  refreshment  and  public  amusement 
entirely  desirable?” 

Dr.  Gore  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  visited  this  public  house 
on  Sundays  and  on  week  days,  and  had  never  seen  or  heard  any¬ 
thing  objectionable. 

AMERICAN  BISHOP  REJECTS  PROHIBITION. 

Bishop  J.  J.  Keane,  of  Wyoming,  takes  his  stand  with  those 
enlightened  churchmen — no  small  number — who  have  repudiated 
prohibition.  “The  trouble  with  prohibition  and  its  policy,”  says 
the  Bishop,  “is  that  its  creed  is  so  variable  that  a  man  seldom 
knows  where  he  stands,  if  he  is  to  be  a  prohibitionist.”  The  Bishop 
proceeds  to  illustrate  his  point  as  follows: 

“What  does  it  mean?  Absolute  prohibition  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  liquor?  You  take  away  then  from  science  and  from  the 
medical  profession  and  from  the  several  other  classes  of  every  use¬ 
ful  people  a  quite  needed  commodity,  so  that  I  could  not  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  human  race  advocate  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  of  liquor.  If  it  may  be  manufactured,  it  surely  may 
be  used  in  trade;  otherwise  it  could  not  be  of  use. 

“I  presume,  then,  that  prohibition  would  mean  restriction. 
But  how  restrict,  and  where?  I  believe  that  the  liquor  traffic  is 
of  such  a  character  that  it  needs  special  legislation.  First,  because 
it  is  not  a  necessary  commodity,  but  a  luxury.  Secondly,  because 
it  involves  a  very  large  expenditure  to  society  for  the  policing  and 
regrilating  of  a  traffic  that  is  susceptible  so  easily  to  abuse.  Third- 
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ly,  it  has  a  value  which  is  not  intrinsic,  but  which  very  largely 
accrues  to  it  from  the  attitude  and  laws  of  the  State. 

“Since  its  value  is  largely  due  to  the  State’s  action,  since  it 
involves  a  large  outlay  of  money,  and  is  not  a  necessity  of  life, 
the  State  has  a  perfect  right  to  legislate  specially  and  to  tax 
heavily.  That  is  the  restriction  I  would  put  upon  liquor ;  and  along 
with  the  restriction  I  would  make  it  an  exclusive  trade,  which  it 
has  not  been  in  our  country.” 

Bishop  Keane’s  remark  that  a  man  wishing  to  be  a  prohibition¬ 
ist  scarcely  knows  just  where  to  stand,  is  a  just  one  in  view  of  the 
temporizing,  vacillating  and  insincere  policy  of  the  anti-liquor 
element.  But  it  is  nevertheless  clear  to  any  person  with  half  an 
eye  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  this  element  is  prohibition  pure 
and  simple.  Once  in  a  while  they  talk  “right  out  plain”  as  in  the 
following  utterance  of  the  Associated  Prohibition  Press  in  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  recent  Massachusetts  elections — those  held  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1909: — 

“That  is  the  eternal  lesson  which  the  continued  operation  of 
‘local  option’  laws  throughout  the  country  is  teaching  the  thinking 
prohibition  voter.  Wherever,  as  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  a  score  of  other  States,  the  local  op¬ 
tion  law  appears  to  many  to  be  the  expected  goal  of  Prohibition 
Reform,  there  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  plan  is  revealed  more  plain¬ 
ly  as  the  days  go  by. 

„  “The  elections  in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  ten  days  are 
a  significant  proof  of  the  futility  and  dangerous  weakness  of  local 
option  when  considered  in  any  sense  a  solution  of  the  liquor  prob¬ 
lem.  During  the  past  three  years  by  strenuous  and  sustained  ac¬ 
tivity  all  along  the  line,  an  aggregate  majority  of  twenty-six  thous¬ 
and  has  been  registered  in  the  State  as  a  whole  against  license. 
And  each  one  of  the  past  three  years  has  shown  a  gain.  On  the 
basis  of  this  advance,  the  no-license  leaders  have  joyfully  predicted 
a  steady  extension  of  local  prohibition  until  the  whole  State  was 
finally  covered  by  its  protection. 

[  ri  “But  what  is  the  latest  news?  Fourteen  cities  voted  on  Tues¬ 
day,  December  7,  1909,  four  of  which,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford, 
Marlborough,  and  Gloucester,  returned  to  license  while  only  one, 
Haverhill,  changes  from  wet  to  dry.  The  four  cities  which  go  back 
to  the  open  saloon  have  a  combined  population  of  220,000,  while 
Haverhill’s  population  is  but  32,000.  On  Tuesday,  December 
14,  after  two  years  of  surprisingly  successful  dry  regime,  Worcester, 
called  the  largest  prohibition  city  in  the  world,  goes  back  to  the 
‘wet’  column  by  3,720  votes,  and  while  one  other  city,  Salem,  re¬ 
turns  to  the  no-license  column  after  a  year  of  license,  the  dry  ma- 
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jority  of  8,925  of  a  year  ago  was  reduced  to  2,197  for  the  fifteen 
municipalities. 

“At  this  rate  a  dozen  millenniums  and  a  million  non-partisan 
local  option  rallies  will  fail  to  bring  the  Bay  State  any  nearer  to 
the  achievement  of  State  prohibition  which  it  would  have  had  on  its 
statute  books  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  but  for  the  clever 
method  of  shifting,  dodging,  and  concession  followed  by  license 
party  bosses  who  control  the  political  destinies  of  that  common¬ 
wealth. 

“And  Massachusetts  is  but  a  typical  example  of  the  endless 
postponement  of  the  decisive  battle  with  the  drink  curse  in  State 
and  nation. 

“By  all  means  let  every  good  citizen,  whether  he  is  Prohibi¬ 
tionist,  Republican,  Democrat,  Populist,  Socialist,  pessimist  or 
fire-worshipper,  turn  in  and  lick  the  saloon  out  of  its  boots  in  his 
own  community  at  every  opportunity,  but  remember  that  the  only 
thing  that  will  ‘settle’  the  liquor  question  and  free  the  people  in 
State  and  nation  from  the  fatal  grip  of  its  greed  and  vice  is  and  must 
be  the  permanent  organization  in  one  clear-cut  political  movement 
of  those  who  hate  the  liquor  traffic,  and  believe  the  nation’s  future 
depends  upon  its  utter  extirpation.” 

Surely  there  is  nothing  ambiguous  about  the  foregoing  dec¬ 
laration!  “Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,”  the  pro¬ 
hibitionist  is  pledged  to  the  final  and  complete  destruction  of  the 
liquor  industries  and  the  no  less  complete  abrogation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  doctrine  of  personal  liberty.  No  doubt  this  will  be  news  to 
many  well-meaning  persons  who  have  called  themselves  local  op- 
tionists  without  any  idea  that  they  wrere  subscribing  to  prohibition. 

DR.  ABBOTT  ON  ABSTINENCE  AND  TEMPERANCE. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  editor  of  the  Outlook,  can 
usually  be  counted  upon  for  a  liberal  as  well  as  original  view  of 
any  question  affecting  the  public  morality.  Not  long  ago  he  gave 
in  Philadelphia  a  lecture  that  has  been  widely  read  and  commented 
upon,  and  that  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  and  wholesomest 
of  his  public  utterances. 

Dr.  Abbott  pointed  out  that,  so  far  as  the  Gospels  inform  us, 
Christ  never  declined  a  social  invitation.  He  did  not  condemn 
the  desire  for  pleasure  and  He  did  not  renounce  the  world.  Men 
said  of  Him  that  He  was  a  winebibber.  Now,  we  can  tell  a  good 
deal  about  a  man  by  the  kind  of  lies  that  are  told  about  him. 
Another  kind  of  lie  was  told  about  an  ascetic,  John  the  Baptist. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  a  devil. 
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Christ  did  not  think  that  good  dress,  good  food  and  good  pleas¬ 
ure  were  wicked.  And  yet  no  one  has  ever  accused  Jesus  Christ 
of  being  an  epicure.  He  did  not  live  for  good  things.  He  cared  a 
great  deal  more  for  a  sympathetic  listener  than  for  an  overloaded 
table.  Christ’s  teaching  was  that  the  things  are  right  which  are 
a  contribution  to  character,  and  the  things  are  wrong  which  do 
not  contribute  to  character. 

Dr.  Abbott  did  not  know  whether  Christ  would  be  a  total 
abstainer  or  not,  but  was  very  sure  that  He  would  not  confound 
total  abstinence  and  temperance.  He  would  not  think  that  total 
abstinence  from  one  form  of  indulgence  is  self-control.  He  would 
not  teach  that  a  man  who  eats  pie  until  his  face  .is  as  soft  as  pastry, 
and  who  drinks  coffee  until  his  face  is  as  yellow  as  coffee,  ought 
to  be  called  a  temperance  man  because  he  does  not  drink  beer. 

FUNCTION  OF  STIMULANTS. 

In  key  with  the  foregoing,  some  recent  remarks  of  Harper's 
Weekly  are  eminently  sane  and  applicable.  Replying  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who  argued  for  the  abolition  of  liquor  and  tobacco,  the 
Weekly  says:  “By  no  means  is  all  the  money  spent  for  these  things 
worse  than  thrown  away,  as  our  correspondent  believes.  Some  of 
the  wine,  some  of  the  beer,  some  even  of  the  whiskey,  is  cheering 
and  probably  useful  to  mankind.” 

The  editor  of  Harper's  does  not  believe  that  the  “mere  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  whiskey  and  tobacco  from  earth  would  bring  on  the  mil¬ 
lennium.  The  absence  of  liquor  and  tobacco  never  made  any 
people  good.  Consider  the  North  American  Indians  in  their  prime. 
They  had  no  liquor  and  not  enough  tobacco  to  hurt  them.  Were 
they  good?” 

Again  the  Weekly  points  out  that  stimulants  inevitably  come 
with  civilization  and  are  even  considered  important  agents  in  the 
selection  of  the  fit  for  survival.  Civilized  men  who  can  deal  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  stimulants,  either  by  using  them  with  judgment 
(which  means  great  moderation)  or  letting  them  alone,  get  on  better, 
and  have  stronger  families  than  those  who  can’t.  Relief  from 
effort,  temptation  and  struggle  does  not  make  people  strong. 
We  can  conceive  of  a  world  without  temptation,  yet  this  world 
■was  not  so  devised.  We  pray  to  be  delivered  from  temptation; 
we  shield  from  it,  in  so  far  as  we  may,  those  who  seem  not  old  enough 
or  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  it.  Nevertheless,  temptation 
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is  a  part  of  life,  and  there  is  better  hope  of  training  characters  strong 
enough  to  meet  it  than  of  eliminating  it  from  human  existence. 

The  Weekly  professes  itself  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  regu¬ 
lation  and  taxation  of  liquor-selling,  in  sympathy  with  much  of 
the  legislation  that  aims  to  keep  liquor  out  of  unfit  hands,  but  it 
also  understands  the  attitude  of  those  who  hold  that  the  future 
of  the  American  people  would  not  be  much  affected  if  every  law 
relating  to  alcoholic  drinks  were  wiped  out  of  the  statute-books. 
In  that  case  the  destruction  of  the  unfit  and  the  irresponsible  would 
be  more  rapid,  but  there  would  still  be  a  great  residue  capable 
of  self-restraint  and  wise  enough  to  live  and  thrive  in  a  world 
without  restriction  as  to  the  sale  or  use  of  alcoholic  drink. 

Most  wisely  it  observes  in  conclusion: 

“The  great  gain  for  temperance  that  is  making  in  our  day  is 
not  so  much  in  legislation  as  in  knowledge,  and  in  the  growth  of  a 
wiser  and  better  instructed  opinion,  both  public  and  private.’’ 

A  PRIEST’S  BOOK  ON  THE  LIQUOR  QUESTION. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Homan,  M.A.,  S.T.B.,  a  learned  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  priest  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  drink  question  in  his  lately  published  book, 
“Prohibition,  the  Enemy  of  Temperance.”  Father  Homan 
sub-titles  his  work,  “An  Exposition  of  the  Liquor  Problem  in  the 
Light  of  Scripture,  Physiology,  Legislation  and  Political  Economy.” 
He  defends  the  immemorial  practice  of  moderate  drinking  and  ad¬ 
vocates  the  license  system,  rightly  enforced,  as  the  only  adequate 
and  permanent  solution  of  the  question.  The  keynote  of  the  work 
is  happily  struck  in  the  preface  wherein  the  reverend  author  de¬ 
clares  : — 

“This  essay  on  the  liquor  problem  is  offered  to  the  American 
public  without  apology.  It  defends  a  cause  which  is  grossly  mis¬ 
represented  at  the  present  day — -that  of  temperance  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  abstinence.  Advocates  of  prohibition  have  attempted 
to  put  under  tribute  and  call  to  their  aid  medical  science,  physiol¬ 
ogy,  psychology  and  political  economy — not  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  truth,  but  of  such  part  and  coloring  of  it  as  best  suits  their 
prejudices.  They  would  abandon  the  gospel  standard  of  abstain¬ 
ing  or  drinking  moderately,  according  to  choice,  and  lift  up  the 
substitute  banner  of  a  legal  compulsion.  They  would  discard  the 
recognized  scriptural  conception  of  temperance  as  antiquated  and 
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ill  suited  to  the  needs  and  assumed  progress  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  They  go  so  far  as  to  regard  moderate  use  a  malum  per  se, 
and  advise  the  elimination  of  alcohol  from  materia  medica. 

“As  against  these  extremists  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer 
to  discuss  the  problem  from  its  chief  points  of  view  with  every  effort 
of  impartiality,  and  vindicate  the  standing  of  the  strictly  moderate 
drinker  ethically  and  physiologically,  without  disturbing  the  higher 
claims  of  the  voluntary  abstainer.  At  the  same  time  he  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  show  that  the  license  system  is  sufficiently  efficacious  in 
the  restriction  and  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic.” 

In  a  special  foreword  to  the  reader,  the  author  points  out  that 
whatever  legal  measures  are  advisable  in  grappling  with  the  evils 
caused  by  alcoholic  abuse,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  any  one 
of  these  would  fall  very  short  of  a  useful  mission  unless  it  did  in 
fact  lessen  the  records  of  disease,  mortality,  poverty  and  crime 
caused  by  drink.  A  law  which  is  operative,  a  law  which  is  backed 
by  public  sentiment,  is  always  the  one  which  accomplishes  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  good.  Facts  and  statistics  in  this  connection  will 
show  that  wherever  prohibition  has  been  made  into  a  law,  the  lat¬ 
ter  not  only  becomes  a  dead  letter,  but  is  the  occasion  of  bringing 
into  life  a  new  brood  of  public  and  private  vices ;  while  the  plan  of 
a  severe  restriction  and  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  model 
license  laws  is  everywhere  attended  with  most  gratifying  results. 

In  the  whole  book  there  is  nothing  stronger  than  the  author’s 
assertion  that  “where  all  men  have  equal  rights  guaranteed  to  them 
under  the  Constitution,  it  can  never  be  hoped  to  enforce  a  law 
which,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  for  the  public  good,  does  not  regard 
the  natural  rights  of  many  millions  of  strictly  moderate  drinkers. 
As  well  might  a  State  religion  be  forced  upon  them— for  the  right 
of  strict  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  their  religion,  be  it  Christian  or  otherwise.” 

Although  Father  Homan’s  book  contains  only  116  pages, 
he  has  treated  his  large  subject  in  a  lucid  and  comprehensive 
manner,  as  these  chapter  headings  may  serve  to  show: — Temper¬ 
ance  in  the  Old  Law,  The  Two-Wine  Theory,  Temperance  in  the 
New  Law,  Temperance  of  the  Early  Christians,  Attitude  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Other  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches,  Benefits  of  Gospel  Temperance,  The  Excellence  of 
Abstinence,  The  Natural  Law,  Moderate  Drinking  and  Hygiene, 
Physiological  Experiments,  Profitable  Uses,  The  Wage  Earner, 
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Working  Efficiency,  The  Bible  View  of  Intemperance,  Prohibition 
as  a  Remedy,  Prohibition  or  License,  The  Illicit  Traffic,  Arrests  for 
Drunkenness,  Alcohol  and  Crime,  Alcohol  and  Insanity,  Prohibi¬ 
tion  and  Prosperity,  Prohibition  and  the  Public  Schools,  The  Li¬ 
cense  System,  The  Traffic’s  Reform. 

Father  Homan’s  excellent  study  has  been  well  received  by 
the  press  generally  and  endorsed  by  eminent  ecclesiastics  of  his 
own  and  other  faiths. 

MISUSE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Another  courageous  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Paul  Kretzmann,  of 
the  Emmaus  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Denver,  Colo.,  has 
taken  a  stand  against  the  misuse  of  the  Bible  by  prohibitionists 
in  support  of  their  peculiar  doctrine.  Dr.  Kretzmann  believes 
that  the  saloon  can  be  made  “as  clean  as  a  soda  fountain,”  and  he 
proposes  to  labor  to  that  end,  but  meantime  he  sees  a  grave  scandal 
to  the  Christian  conscience  in  the  perversion  of  Scriptural  precept 
by  the  fanatics  of  total  abstinence. 

“What  concerns  us  most  seriously,”  says  Dr.  Kretzmann, 
“are  the  attacks  on  the  Bible  and  especially  on  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
which  have  been  made  by  prohibitionists. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  how  the  defenders  of 
total  abstinence,  speaking  from  the  same  standpoint,  contradict 
each  other,  one  asserting  that  God  nowhere  sanctions  the  use  of 
intoxicating  beverages,  the  other  admitting  that  good  men  of  Bible 
times  used  them.  Isn’t  it  remarkable  and  even  wonderful  how 
wise  and  smart  the  prohibitionists  are  becoming  in  our  day,  much 
wiser  and  smarter  than  the  good  men  of  Bible  times,  and  wiser 
even  than  the  all-wise  God  himself? 

“The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  at  the  convention  at  Omaha, 
1909,  passed  the  resolution:  ‘We  deplore  the  use  of  alcoholic  wine 
in  the  church  of  God,  as  representing  the  blood  of  Christ.  Science 
tells  us  that  alcohol  is  the  product  of  decay  and  we  know  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  crime  and  imsery,  and  we  protest  against  its  use  in  a  sac¬ 
red  religious  ordinance.’ 

“In  the  accompanying  letter  we  read  as  follows:  ‘Alcohol  is 
known  to  be  the  deadly  foe  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  When  He  es¬ 
tablished  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  He  gave  His  follow¬ 
ers  the  fruit  of  the  vine  (in  no  instance  is  it  recorded  that  He 
used  the  word  ‘wine,’)  and  it  was  during  Passover  week  when  fer- 
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ment  was  not  found  in  the  house  of  a  Jew  (under  a  penalty).  And 
we  can  use  the  fruit  of  the  vine  as  God  gives  it  to  us  and  not  after 
(as  science  teaches  us)  the  process  of  decay  has  converted  it  into 
the  poisonous  alcoholic  wine  of  commerce.  Also  in  using  the  fruit 
of  the  vine  pure  and  sweet,  we  have  a  correct  emblem  of  His  shed 
blood,  but  in  no  sense  can  a  decayed,  destructive  substance  such 
as  alcohol  represent  Christ,  His  blood,  or  His  mission,  neither  are 
we  scientifically  correct  in  calling  alcohol  ‘the  fruit  of  the  vine.’ 

“These  words  fairly  bristle  with  errors,  such  as  ‘During  Pass- 
over  week.’  ‘Alcohol,  the  fruit  of  the  vine,’  ‘ferment  not  found  in 
the  house  of  the  Jews,’  etc.  But  we  are  now  dealing  with  the 
charges  made  by  the  prohibitionists  in  support  of  their  position. 

“The  first  assertion  is  that  the  Hebrew  word  ‘yayin’  simply 
means  the  juice  of  grapes,  and  is  used  in  that  sense  a  great  many 
times  in  the  Bible,  especially  in  the  passages  in  which  the  Bible 
speaks  in  a  commendatory  way  of  the  use  of  wine  as  a  beverage. 
The  second  assertion  is,  that  God  does  not  sanction  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  but  commands  total  abstinence,  and  that 
therefore  all  men  using  liquors  containing  alcohol  as  a  beverage 
are  not  good  men. 

“And  the  third  assertion  is,  that  at  the  Passover  feast  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the 
New  Testament,  wine  was  not  used,  and  that  therefore  all  Chris¬ 
tians  should  discontinue  the  use  of  wine  when  celebrating  Holy 
Communion.” 

Dr.  Kretzmann  refuted  these  positions  in  every  particular, 
showing  that  the  overwhelming  weight  of  Biblical  scholarship 
was  against  them.  In  conclusion,  he  declared  that  “true  temper¬ 
ance,  the  only  method  that  can  be  ultimately  effective,  will  be 
attained,  not  by  dogmatic  prohibition,  but  education.  Teach 
true  temperance  and  the  saloon,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  it, 
will  soon  disappear,  and  the  liquor  traffic,  cleansed  of  its  incidental 
and  accompanying  evils,  again  become  thoroughly  respectable.” 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  YOUNG. 

The  finding  of  the  so-called  International  Congress  upon  Al¬ 
coholism,  held  in  Europe  last  year,  that  “alcohol  and  alcoholism 
are  the  two  greatest  enemies  of  moral,  artistic  and  commercial 
progress,”  is  not  regarded  seriously  by  competent  sociologists 
and  even  generally  obtains  only  a  limited  and  qualified  assent. 
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As  is  well  known,  the  Congress  was  strongly  prohibitionist  in  sen¬ 
timent  and  personnel. 

Commenting  upon  a  recommendation  of  the  Congress  as  to 
the  need  of  educating  the  younger  generation  to  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  system,  Colonel  Watter- 
son  has  these  sensible  observations,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal: — 

“The  Courier- Journal  has  advanced  the  idea  that  education  of 
the  individual  rather  than  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquors, 
is  what  is  needed  to  put  down  intemperance,  just  as  the  inculcation 
of  correct  principles,  and  education  as  to  the  destructive  effects 
of  immorality,  is  the  best  means  of  fighting  the  social  evil.  That 
expression  of  opinion  brought  forth  heated  criticism  from  a  few 
persons  who  fail  to  discriminate  between  the  objects  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  mixture  of  politics  and  fanaticism,  and  the  aims 
of  persons  who  recognize  the  evils  of  intemperance,  but  who  also 
realize  that  private  morals  and  personal  appetites  are  not  greatly 
affected  by  statutory  provision. 

“Whether  or  not  alcohol  is  an  unmixed  evil  as  an  influence 
upon  the  human  system,  is  a  point  much  discussed  by  sincere  and 
wholly  disinterested  investigators.  Whether  or  not  beer  in  moder¬ 
ation  is  a  shortener  of  life,  is  not  a  question  readily  answered. 
That  both  whiskey  and  beer  are  enemies  to  efficiency,  to  character, 
to  spiritual  welfare,  when  used  without  moderation,  is  admitted 
by  everyone  from  the  most  ardent  prohibitionist  to  the  busiest 
bartender.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  teach  the  boy  to  avoid 
intemperance,  not  because  it  is  immoral — for  there  is  enticement 
in  all  forbidden  fruit — but  because  bread-winning  is  difficult, 
competition  is  hot,  and  the  rewards  go  to  that  man  who  best  main¬ 
tains  his  efficiency.  It  is  important  to  teach  the  boy  that  next  in 
value  to  treasure  laid  up  in  the  other  world  in  which  we  are  taught 
to  believe,  health  in  this  world  is  the  most  priceless  of  assets,  and 
that  without  it  life  can  be  at  best  but  a  dreary,  dragging,  struggle 
toward  the  grave,  sans  interest,  sans  enjoyment,  sans  everything 
but  hope,  and  sometimes  sans  hope.  He  should  be  taught  that 
to  live  sanely,  to  avoid  eating  and  drinking  unwisely,  keeps  the  vi¬ 
tality  at  flood-tide  during  the  years  that  must  be  given  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  to  gainful  occupations,  and  that  should  be  devoted  by  every¬ 
one  to  useful  activities.  He  should  be  taught  that  sobriety  is 
necessary  to  self-interest  and  self-preservation  as  well  as  self-re¬ 
spect.  The  more  the  teaching  runs  to  plain  and  simple  education, 
and  the  less  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  sermon  upon  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  intemperance,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  stick  in  the  mind  of 
the  youth  in  this  country. 

“But  the  prohibitionist  answers,  no  amount  of  teaching  or 
preaching  is  an  entirely  reliable  safeguard  for  the  individual  against 
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the  temptations  of  drink.  No  more  is  an  equal  amount  of  teaching 
and  preaching  an  absolute  guarantee  that  the  daughters  and  sons 
of  the  family  will  not  go  to  the  devil  through  yielding  to  other 
kinds  of  temptation,  and  becoming  enmeshed  in  the  toils  of  other 
varieties  of  vice. 

“The  one  law  that  cannot  be  amended  or  repealed— the  law 
of  retributive  justice,  which  is  formulated  in  Holy  Writ  in  the 
words,  ‘The  wages  of  sin  is  death,’  is  not  always  sufficient  to  re¬ 
strain  the  appetites  and  impulses  of  the  individual.  Where  it 
fails,  although  his  knowledge  of  the  necessary  and  inevitable  results 
of  certain  courses  is  clear  and  complete,  laws  made  by  legislators 
to  govern  each  and  every  man  with  a  good  set  of  morals  do  not 
meet  with  success.” 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  in  this  connection,  that  the  kind 
of  “scientific  temperance  instruction”  provided  in  our  public 
schools  is  open  to  the  gravest  objection,  being  as  has  been  aptly 
said,  neither  scientific  nor  temperate.  The  teachers  themselves 
revolt  at  the  absurdities  and  crude  horrors  inculcated  in  text¬ 
books  inspired  and  edited  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Recently  Principal 
J.  E.  Armstrong  of  the  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,  condemned 
the  law  and  the  system  governing  the  teaching  of  temperance  in 
the  public  schools,  in  an  address  before  the  Northern  Illinois 
Teachers’  Association.  He  held  that  the  teaching  profession  should 
be  consulted  in  the  framing  of  such  laws.  “I  regret  to  appear  as 
an  opponent  of  a  splendid  organization  of  -untiring  workers,” 
he  said,  referring  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  “but  as  one  of  the  teachers 
whose  business  it  is  to  teach  temperance,  justice  and  truth,  I 
must  oppose  the  present  temperance  physiology  laws.  We  are 
not  in  league  with  the  saloon  interests  because  we  oppose  this 
law.  Where  this  subject  is  taught  and  the  text-book  thrust  upon 
us,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  run  counter  to  the  established  laws 
of  teaching.” 

An  Iowa  educator,  Mr.  J.  E.  Marshall,  of  Boone,  at  a  recent 
convention  of  teachers  in  that  State,  expressed  the  hope  that  sane 
and  adequate  information  would  eventually  be  given  in  the  public 
schools  respecting  sanitation  and  health.  He  severely  criticized 
the  instruction  now  given  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  and  nar¬ 
cotics  and  declared  that  the  time  was  put  to  poor  use  in  printing 
in  text-books  and  displaying  before  school  children  “horrible  ex¬ 
amples  of  depravity  and  the  recitation  of  lying  half-truths  concern¬ 
ing  physical  deterioration  of  the  vital  organs  due  to  alcohol  and 
tobacco.” 
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MR.  GOMPERS  DECLARES  HIS  POSITION. 

The  recent  refusal  of  Samuel  Gompers,  president  ofthe  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  to  speak  for  the  local  option  cause  in  Chicago, 
occasioned  widespread  comment.  Especially  as  the  prohibition 
element  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  public  Believe  that  the 
enlightened  body  of  labor  with  its  leaders  could  be  counted  for 
prohibition.  Mr.  Gompers  stated  his  position  tersely  and  unmis¬ 
takably  : 

“I  could  not  consent  to  endorse  local  option  because  I  am  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

“Proper  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  much  more  effective 
than  the  abolition  of  saloons.  Experience  of  many  cities  both  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  has  shown  this. 

“There  is  not  a  city  in  Maine  where  a  stranger  cannot  go  and 
buy  all  the  beer  or  whiskey  he  wants.  There  is  no  attempt  what¬ 
ever  to  disguise  the  fact  that  these  places  are  operating  in  violation 
of  the  law.” 


AGAIN  THE  CANTEEN. 

Each  year  since  the  abolition  of  the  canteen  in  the  United 
States  Army  post  exchanges  has  increasing  demonstrated  the  folly 
of  that  step.  The  demand  for  its  restoration  is  now  louder  than 
ever,  voiced  by  the  most  intelligent  organs  of  public  opinion  as  well 
as  high  army  officers  who  have  had  to  witness  to  the  evil  results 
that  have  followed  the  suppression  of  the  soldier’s  rational  and  mod¬ 
erate  indulgence.  Apparently  this  swelling  protest  falls  on  deaf 
ears  so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned — -the  threat  of  political  re¬ 
taliation  continues  to  be  more  potent  than  the  bidding  of  manifest 
duty.  Prompted  by  this  consideration  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  in  a  powerful  editorial,  lately  appealed  to  President  Taft 
himself  to  work  for  the  restoration  of  the  canteen.  In  doing  so 
it  pointed  out  the  terribly  significant  fact  that  since  the  abolition 
of  the  canteen,  the  United  States  Army  has  the  highest  hospital 
record  of  any  army  in  the  civilized  world.  “Naturally,”  says  the 
Journal,  “there  is  a  high  hospital  record,  for  the  soldier,  who  would 
be  content  to  take  a  temperate  glass  of  beer  in  his  canteen,  is  driven 
out  by  hypocrisy  into  a  dive  and  made  drunk  by  vile  whiskey. 
Drunkenness  and  desertion  have  increased  one  hundred  per  cent, 
in  the  Army  since  the  canteen  was  abolished.  The  men  have  not 
only  been  made  dissatisfied  but  have  been  driven  into  drunken- 
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ness.  When  the  canteen  was  in  existence  the  soldiers  could  get 
harmless  drinks — beer,  etc. — in  moderation,  right  in  their  own 
quarters.  There  was  no  drunkenness,  for  the  canteen  was  under 
the  control  of  officers.  The  men  were  satisfied  with  the  comrade¬ 
ship  of  their  own  canteen.  Nobody  made  any  profit  out  of  it. 
If  a  canteen  showed  a  profit,  that  was  spent  in  procuring  deli¬ 
cacies  for  the  men,  to  be  added  to  their  regular  army  ration. 

“Hypocrisy  destroyed  the  canteen,  and  what  happened? 
Around  every  fort,  around  every  army  post,  there  were  quickly 
established  the  most  disreputable  dives. 

“This  hypocritical,  unjust  and  stupid  legislation  was  made  to 
apply  even  to  the  old  soldiers’  homes.  And  now  the  old  veterans 
of  a  war,  too  old  to  change  their  habits  entirely,  and  perfectly  en¬ 
titled  to  a  reasonable  stimulant  if  they  want  it,  are  obliged  to  hob¬ 
ble  off  to  some  distant  monkey  dive  into  which  they  would  never 
put  a  foot  if  the  government  would  treat  them  half-way  decently. 

“The  canteen  means  sobriety  and  contentment  in  the  army. 
What  an  outrage  that  hypocritical  lawmakers,  eager  to  curry  favor 
with  a  more  or  less  imaginary  organized  vote,  should  deliberately 
and  knowingly  deprive  the  soldiers  of  their  right,  drive  them  into 
drunkenness  and  get  them  into  trouble  by  abolishing  the  canteen!” 

And  why  was  this  done?  The  Journal  says,  “to  oblige  well- 
meaning,  kind-hearted  prohibitionists,  women  especially,  who 
know  as  little  about  the  management  of  an  army  and  the  life  of 
a  soldier — and,  in  fact,  about  the  entire  drink  question — as  a  man 
living  on  the  edge  of  a  canal  in  Mars.” 

Commenting  favorably  on  the  foregoing  sharp  protest,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  says: 

“The  view  of  the  Evening  Journal  and  others  who  favor  the 
canteen  can  never  meet  the  view  of  the  prohibitionists,  for  the  latter 
maintain  that  the  drinking  of  liquor  is  a  sin  in  itself,  and  that  the 
soldier  should  not  be  permitted  to  commit  a  little  sin  in  order 
that  he  should  not  be  tempted  to  commit  a  greater  sin.  The  Rev. 
Ferd.  G.  Iglehart,  a  Methodist  minister  of  New  York  City,  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  recently,  replying  to  the  argument  that  prohi¬ 
bition  did  not  prohibit,  said:  ‘Neither  does  the  law  against  murder 
stop  murder,  nor  the  law  against  stealing  prevent  robbery,’  thus 
putting  the  drinking  of  liquor  in  the  same  category  as  those  crimes. 
So  long  as  one  body  of  our  citizens  are  convinced  that  drinking 
is  to  be  classed  with  crimes  like  murder  and  robbery,  while  others 
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hold  it  is  no  crime  at  all,  there  is  much  education  to  be  done  before 
a  rational  solution  can  be  reached.” 

According  to  a  report  submitted  to  Congress  in  December 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  abolition  of  beer  halls  did  not  make 
for  sobriety  and  religious  observance  among  the  veterans.  This 
report  says  that  there  were  1,026  more  trials  for  drunkenness  in 
the  various  homes  in  1909  than  there  were  in  1906  when  the  beer 
halls  prevailed  or  nearly  32  per  cent.  Also  there  was  one  charge 
of  drunkenness  for  every  4.7  men  in  1909  as  against  one  for  every 
6.5  men  in  1906.  The  inspector  concludes  that  the  suppression 
of  beer  halls  has  not  tended  to  promote  sobriety  but  the  contrary. 

Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  commanding  the  Department 
of  the  East,  in  his  last  annual  report  to  Congress,  said  tersely: 
“It  is  believed  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  canteen  would  be 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  Army.” 

COUNT  SKARZYNSKI’S  REPORT. 

The  Journal  Des  Debats,  Paris,  of  April  13,  1910,  contains  this 
interesting  paragraph : — 

“At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Social  Economy 
last  evening  Count  Louis  Skarzynski  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  ‘Moral  Reform  and  the  Anti-Liquor  Struggle  in  the  United 
States.’  The  speaker  has  just  returned  from  the  new  world,  the 
Russian  minister  of  finance  haivng  commissioned  him  to  study  on 
the  spot  this  grave  problem  which  preoccupies  all  civilized  nations. 
He  very  skillfully  traced  the  lines  of  difference  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  European  mental  character.  Having  determined  the 
part  of  alcoholism  in  certain  exaggerations  of  the  general  type 
defined  by  him,  Count  Skarzynski  studied  the  means  employed 
to  combat  the  evil  in  the  United  States.  He  described  the  system 
of  legal  prohibition  which  corrupts  public  sentiment,  leading  to 
hypocrisy,  contempt  of  law  and  illicit  consumption.  He  concluded 
his  remarks  with  this  quotation  from  Tolstoy:  ‘The  question  of 
temperance  is  a  moral  question.’  ” 

It  is  understood  that  Count  Skarzynski  has  drawn  up  an  elab¬ 
orate  report  for  his  government,  showing  the  failure  of  prohibition 
wherever  attempted  by  legal  enactment  in  this  country. 

The  magazine  literature  of  the  past  year  dealing  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  the  liquor  question  has  been  of  great  volume  and 
variety.  In  point  of  liberality  and  freedom  from  gross  prejudice 
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it  marks  a  distinct  advance  on  the  part  of  the  American  publicist. 
We  need  say  no  more  here  on  this  point  as  the  subject  is  exhaustive¬ 
ly  treated  in  our  Year  Book  for  1910,  just  issued  from  the  press. 

Among  our  own  more  important  publications  during  the  past 
year  may  be  mentioned  American  Beer,  by  Gallus  Thomann, 
an  excellent  historic  sketch  of  the  brewing  industry  in  this  country, 
and  A  Text-Book  of  True  Temperance,  by  Michael  Monahan, 
an  attractive  compendium  of  facts  and  arguments  on  behalf  of 
the  liberal  cause,  which  has  been  generally  commended  by  the  press 
and  found  useful  by  the  defenders  of  the  brewing  industry. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
Rudolph  J.  Schaefer,  Chairman,  \ 


H.  A.  Rueter, 

John  F.  Becker, 
Joseph  E.  Uihlein, 


Hugh  F.  Fox,  Secretary, 
A.  W.  Woebken, 


Michael  Monahan,  Editor  Literary  Bureau: 


REPORT  OF  THE  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen  The  year  that  has  elapsed  since  our  forty-ninth 
convention  marks  at  once  the  height  and,  we  are  led  to  hope,  the 
beginning  of  the  subsidence  of  the  prohibition  agitation.  South 
and  West  and  East  there  have  been  unmistakable  signs  of  popular 
reaction.  Alabama  led  the  way  in  repudiating  a  prohibition  amend¬ 
ment  to  her  constitution  and  still  more  recently  in  setting  back  as¬ 
pirants  for  high  office  who  were  committed  to  the  anti-license  pol¬ 
icy.  It  is  evident  that  Alabama  awaits  only  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  license,  a  very  brief  experience  having  convinced  her  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  various  evils  and  drawbacks  of  prohibition. 

Similar  fruits  of  repentance  may  be  expected  from  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee  which  have  been  abundantly 
favored  with  the  familiar  object  lessons  of  prohibition  that  pro¬ 
hibits  nothing  save  revenue  to  the  coffers  of  the  State.  As  the 
New  York  “Sun”  pointedly  says:  “Everybody  kmrws  that  there 
has  been  no  reduction  in  the  volume  of  liquor  actually  sold  and  con¬ 
sumed.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  dispensers  shall  reap 
all  the  profit  or  the  State  derive  its  proper  share.” 

Of  great  significance  was  the  return  of  Worcester,  Fall  River, 
and  other  important  Massachusetts  towns  to  license  by  popular 
majorities  that  utterly  nullified  their  prohibition  experiment. 
Massachusetts  has  always  been  sound  for  license,  hence  the  action 
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of  these  towns  is  of  peculiar  significance.  Evidently  the  grand 
Old  Bay  State  is  not  disposed  to  give  a  foothold  to  prohibition. 

Recent  contests  in  the  middle  West,  notably  in  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  also  emphasized  the  popular  revulsion 
against  prohibition  in  any  shape.  License  and  regulation  won  in  the 
majority  of  contests,  where  adequately  presented  to  the  voters, 
while  the  very  questionable  electioneering  tactics  of  the  “moral 
party,”  in  Illinois  and  Michigan  particularly,  no  doubt  contrib¬ 
uted  to  their  defeat. 

The  more  important  State  campaigns  of  the  past  year  will  be 
found  summarized  in  the  following  report  which,  according  to 
custom,  is  for  the  most  part  made  up  from  communications  by  our 
own  members.  It  has  not  been  found  easy  this  year  to  keep  the 
report  of  the  Publication  Committee  from  overlapping,  in  some 
degree,  that  of  the  Vigilance  Committee.  Both  reports,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  are  worthy  of  your  very  careful  perusal. 

Prohibition  sustained  its  most  significant  defeat  of  the  past 
year  in 

Alabama. — At  the  November  election  the  people  of  that  State, 
which  had  previously  gone  dry  by  popular  vote,  rejected  a  prohi¬ 
bition  constitutional  amendment  by  a  majority  of  about  27,000. 
The  total  number  of  votes  cast  was  127,000,  the  largest  ever  polled 
in  the  history  of  the  State. 

The  result  was  almost  universally  regarded  by  the  press  as  of 
great  significance,  marking  a  popular  reaction  from  the  unreason 
and  emotionalism  which  have  so  largely  contributed  to  swell  the 
late  “tidal  wave”  of  prohibition. 

Of  equal  significance  was  the  defeat  of  Mallory,  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  candidate  for  governor  at  the  Democratic  primaries  in  May 
and  the  choice  of  O’Neal,  the  liberal  candidate,  by  nearly  the  same 
majority  that  prevailed  against  the  amendment.  The  New  York 
Sun  comments  editorially: — 

“In  the  campaign  Mr.  H.  S.  D.  Mallory  had  the  support  of 
the  prohibitionists,  that  is  to  say,  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  also 
the  benefit  of  whatever  influence  Governor  Comer  could  exercise 
in  his  behalf,  but,  unlike  his  uncompromising  opponent,  Mr.  Mal¬ 
lory  had  no  platform,  declaring  that  the  resolutions  to  be  adopted 
by  the  State  convention  would  suit  him.  Mr.  O’Neal  made  his 
fight  in  the  open  against  Comerism  and  absolute  prohibition. 
Local  option  was  his  solution  of  the  irrepressible  liquor  question. 
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Mr.  Mallory’s  record  committed  him  to  the  prohibition  laws  now 
on  the  statute  books,  for  he  was  more  responsible  than  any  other 
man  for  the  submission  of  the  amendment  that  was  defeated. 

“In  Alabama  the  candidate  selected  at  the  Democratic  pri¬ 
mary  becomes  automatically  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  elec¬ 
tion  being  a  formality.  Governor  O’Neal  will  send  his  messages 
to  a  Legislature  controlled  by  conservative  men.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  local  option  will  take  the  place  of  prohibition, 
fulfilling  the  prediction  of  the  Hon.  Eugene  Chafin,  lately  the  pro¬ 
hibition  candidate  for  President,  who  found  himself  unequal 
to  the  task  of  disciplining  the  Anti-Saloon  League.” 

In  the  same  primary  election  Senator  Bankhead,  anti-prohi¬ 
bition,  had  two  opponents  and  received  more  votes  than  both  of 
them  together. 

Commenting  on  the  result,  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Times 
declares  that  in  the  election  of  O’Neal  the  people  have  expressed 
a  wish  to  license  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  State.  It  adds: — 

“There  can,  then,  be  but  one  logical  thing  to  recommend, 
and  that  is  that  the  State  convention  demand  the  repeal  of  the 
present  anti-liquor  laws,  and  that  their  annulment  be  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  next  Legislature. 

“These  laws,  as  matters  even  now  stand  and  as  will  be  far 
more  evident  in  the  immediate  future,  are  and  will  be  disregarded. 
And  a  law  scorned  is  far  worse  than  no  law  at  all — it  only  induces 
deceit,  produces  sneaks  and  provokes  lawlessness.” 


California. — In  the  April  municipal  elections  the  advantage 
was  slightly  in  favor  of  the  drys,  none  of  the  contests  being  of 
marked  importance.  At  Los  Gatos,  the  voting  was  so  close  that 
a  special  election  must  be  held  to  decide.  San  Bernardino  held 
for  the  wets  after  a  spirited  contest. 

Florida  will  vote  upon  State-wide  prohibition  in  the  form  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  in  November  next.  This  State  fully 
shares  in  the  anti-prohibition  reaction  that  is  making  itself  felt 
throughout  the  South  and  the  chances  are  that  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected  by  an  immense  majority.  Friends  of  the  liberal 
cause  are  organizing  a  vigorous  campaign. 

Georgia. — This  State  is  legally  dry  but  actually  as  moist  as 
the  necessities  of  the  people  require.  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands 
that  prohibition  has  merely  succeeded  in  depriving  the  State 
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of  an  immense  license  revenue  and  turning  the  liquor  traffic  into 
an  evil,  contraband  trade.  Thus,  the  report  of  the  internal  reve¬ 
nue  force  for  this  year  shows  that  under  prohibition  illicit  distill¬ 
ing  has  trebled  in  the  State,  while  the  moonshiner  now  gets  five 
dollars  a  gallon  for  stuff  he  used  to  sell  for  a  dollar. 

Commissioner  Cabell  says  that  the  amount  of  moonshining 
and  blockading  has  increased  enormously  and  he  notes  also  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  criminal  cases.  In  Georgia  last 
year  there  were  294  illicit  distilleries  seized  and  destroyed.  For 
the  year  ending  on  June  30,  1909,  there  were  623.  In  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  has  recently  gone  dry,  the  proportion  is  just  about  the 
same.  In  Oklahoma  there  were  practically  three  times  as  many 
arrests  and  reports  of  violations  since  the  State  has  gone  dry  as 
there  were  for  the  corresponding  period  while  the  State  was  a  li¬ 
censed  territory. 

Illinois  furnished  the  most  exciting  battle-ground  of  the  spring 
campaign,  the  enemy  being  thoroughly  organized,  amply  supplied 
with  means  and  confident  of  victory.  The  results  as  a  whole 
must  be  viewed  as  the  most  decisive  setback  that  the  prohibition 
movement  has  thus  far  sustained,  and  it  removes  Illinois  from 
the  list  of  “State-wide  probabilities.” 

Numerous  important  cities  which  had  been  controlled  by  the 
drys  went  back  into  the  liquor  column,  while  few  cities  of  large 
size  were  gained  by  the  anti-saloon  forces. 

In  all  260  towns  and  cities  voted  on  the  proposition  on  April 
6th,  and  while  the  places  of  lesser  importance  apparently  broke 
about  even,  there  were  many  instances  of  reversal  of  the  verdict 
of  two  years  ago  on  both  sides. 

Bloomington  registered  a  decisive  victory  for  the  liberal  for¬ 
ces,  the  majority  there — 840 — in  our  favor  being  over  twice  that 
of  the  previous  election.  Rockford  went  for  the  saloon  element 
after  having  been  dry  for  two  years,  a  victory  which  caused  much 
rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  wets.  Decatur  was  wrested  from  the 
drys  by  500  majority,  reversing  a  dry  majority  of  1,020  two  years 
ago. 

Mattoon  was  also  reclaimed  by  the  wets.  A  fierce  campaign 
there  reached  its  climax  on  election  day  in  riots  and  charges  of 
fraud.  Springfield  voted  for  saloons  by  a  majority  of  1,315, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  500  from  the  result  two  years  ago.  Gales- 
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burg  went  dry,  but  the  majority  was  much  less  than  it  was  at  the 
previous  election.  Belvidere,  which  was  dry,  went  into  the  liq¬ 
uor  column.  Rock  Island  and  Moline  went  wet  by  smaller  ma¬ 
jorities,  Elgin  remained  wet,  while  Batavia  and  Geneva  got  off 
the  water  wagon. 

Pontiac  declared  in  favor  of  bars  after  being  without  them 
for  two  years.  Other  towns  that  have  dealt  a  blow  to  prohibition 
are  De  Kalb,  Harvard,  Sycamore,  Dixon,  Lacon,  and  Clinton. 

On  April  19th  there  was  another  election  on  the  liquor  ques¬ 
tion,  33  cities  voting  and  the  wets  repeated  their  victory  of  April 
5th.  From  17  wet  to  16  dry  they  changed  to  22  wet  and  11  dry. 

All  in  all  it  is  claimed  that  the  State  went  80  per  cent,  wet  as 
against  65  per  cent,  dry  in  1908.  While  this  is  doubtless  an  ex¬ 
aggeration,  the  moral  significance  of  the  general  result  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  It  is  emphasized,  too,  by  the  scandal  brought  home 
to  the  Anti-Saloon  League  managers  in  Chicago  where  the  regis¬ 
tration  lists  were  so  flagrantly  padded  on  behalf  of  the  local  option 
canvass  that  the  authorities  forbade  the  election.  Thus  it  chances 
that  Chicago  had  no  part  in  the  great  contest. 

Mr.  Wm.  Legner,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Brewers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  advises  us  that  there  have  been  no  judicial  decisions  of  im¬ 
portance  during  the  past  year.  The  “limitation  ordinance” 
in  force  in  Chicago  and  many  other  interior  cities, — limiting  the 
number  of  saloons  to  population,  in  some  instances  as  high  as  one 
to  400, — has  proved  beneficial  to  the  trade. 

Indiana.- — Mr.  O.  B.  Deluse  reports  interestingly  as  follows: — 

Judge  Clarence  E.  Weir  of  the  Superior  Court,  Indianapolis, 
sustained  a  demurrer  filed  by  the  Capital  City  Brewing  Company 
to  the  complaint  of  Attorney  General  Bingham  in  his  suit  to  annul 
the  company’s  charter.  Several  other  brewing  companies  are 
affected. 

This  ruling  will  put  an  end  to  the  case  in  this  court  unless 
the  attorney  general  decides  to  amend  his  pleadings. 

The  Indiana  General  x\ssembly  was  not  in  session  this  year 
but  meets  in  January,  1911.  During  the  past  year,  the  Indiana 
Supreme  Court  has  rendered  several  very  important  decisions, 
namely,  the  decision  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  county 
option  law,  which  was  passed  at  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
called  by  the  Governor  at  that  time,  J.  Frank  Hanly.  The  Su- 
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preme  Court  held  the  law  constitutional  by  a  three-fifths  vote, 
two  of  the  judges  dissenting,  with  such  an  amazing  amount  of 
legal,  reasonable,  and  consistent  objections,  that  a  re-hearing  in 
the  Supreme  Court  was  prayed  for,  but  this  re-hearing  was  subse¬ 
quently  refused. 

In  November,  1909,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision 
on  the  Beardsley  or  so-called  “Blind  Tiger”  law,  holding  that  a 
manufacturer  or  wholesale  dealer  of  intoxicating  liquors  could  not 
sell  to  a  consumer.  In  other  words,  a  manufacturer  or  wholesale 
dealer  of  malt  liquors  is  only  permitted  to  sell  to  a  licensed  saloon 
or  to  a  licensed  wholesaler,  and  the  consumer  is  obliged  to  purchase 
such  liquor  as  he  desires  for  home  use,  from  a  licensed  retailer. 
Great  objection  was  manifested  both  by  the  press  and  public  to 
this  decision.  Licensed  pharmacists  or  druggists  are  permitted, 
under  this  law,  to  sell  spirituous  and  vinous  liquors,  upon  a  signed 
statement  of  the  purchaser.  This  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  higher  alcoholic  liquors,  in 
every  prohibition  or  dry  community,  with  its  consequent  evils. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many  obnoxious  and  unreasonable  laws 
which  are  causing  a  reversal  of  public  opinion  in  this  State  on  matters 
concerning  the  regulation  of  the  business. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  decided  sentiment  for  the  regulated 
and  licensed  saloon,  in  preference  to  prohibition,  its  evil  spirit, 
and  the  trouble  which  it  has  bred.  Results  in  municipal  elections 
in  the  Fall  of  1909  indicated  this  trend  of  feeling,  as  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  candidates  with  liberal  tendencies  were 
elected. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  ignored  the  liquor  ques¬ 
tion  entirely,  by  refusing  to  refer  to  it  in  any  manner  in  their  plat¬ 
form.  The  Democratic  party  adopted  a  plank  for  their  platform, 
favoring  the  amendment  and  modification  of  the  present  county 
local  option  law  so  as  to  make  incorporated  cities,  townships, 
and  the  territory  and  townships  outside  of  such  cities,  the  units 
of  election.  Such  an  amendment  to  the  present  law  will  give  cit¬ 
ies  and  towns  the  right  to  vote  on  the  licensing  question,  without 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  voters  throughout  the  county  in  which 
the  city  is  located. 

Out  of  ninety-two  counties  in  the  State,  seventy  counties 
have  voted  dry.  These  seventy  counties  are  principally  the  rural 
communities.  The  total  percentage  of  population  still  residing 
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in  so-called  wet  territory  in  the  State  of  Indiana  at  this  time  is 
41%. 

The  local  option  elections  have  been  fought  stubbornly  on  both 
sides,  with  embittering  results.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  still 
active,  but  there  is  dissension  in  the  ranks  and  quite  a  number  of 
their  hardest  and  most  earnest  workers  are  leaving. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Helt,  founder  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Indiana, 
resigned  as  superintendent  of  the  Evansville  district  several 
months  ago,  because  he  had  become  convinced  that  the  League 
would  not  accomplish  a  stable  reform.  Mr.  Barney,  superintendent 
of  the  Indianapolis  district,  also  resigned  some  time  ago,  on  account 
of  dissensions.  The  public  seems  to  realize  the  fallacy  of  prohi¬ 
bition,  and  indications  are  that  there  is  a  turn  in  the  tide  towards 
sane  regulation  and  a  revision  and  abolishment  of  obnoxious  pro¬ 
hibition  laws. 

The  Association  of  Indiana  Brewers  has  been  very  active, 
and  through  its  Vigilance  Bureau,  they  are  compelling  a  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  laws  and  are  cleaning  up  and  closing  all  objection¬ 
able  places  in  which  beer  and  other  liquors  are  sold.  They  co¬ 
operate  with  local  authorities  and  civic  bodies  and  through  their 
earnest  and  sincere  efforts,  are  bringing  about  a  better  condition 
of  the  saloons  in  this  State  and  thereby  causing  a  revulsion  of  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment. 

Kentucky  gives  unmistakable  signs  that  it  has  no  use  for  State¬ 
wide  prohibition  and  the  enemy  has  made  small  progress  there 
during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Laurence  Reicht  writes  us  that  there 
have  been  only  a  few  local  option  elections  and  these  of  minor 
importance,  the  wets  fully  holding  their  own.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  adverse  bills  were  introduced  (and  defeat¬ 
ed)  at  the  last  session,  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  or  feeling 
against  any  further  liquor  legislation.  The  “County  Unit  Bill” 
will  be  disposed  of  at  the  next  regular  session  with  little  effort. 

This  State  is  badly  in  need  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors,  and  the  public  in  general  are  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  educated  to  the  fact  that  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is 
endeavoring  to  control  the  politics  of  the  State. 

In  the  case  of  John  T.  May,  et  al.,  versus  J.  B.  Ferguson,  et 
al.,  the  opinion  rendered  by  the  appellate  court  clearly  defined  the 
number  of  units  in  the  Act  commonly  termed,  “County  Unit.” 
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The  opinion  says  that  any  county  containing  cities  of  the  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  classes,  has  two  units.  They  are  the  cit¬ 
ies  of  the  above  described  classes  as  a  unit  in  themselves  and  the 
remainder  of  such  counties  in  which  such  cities  are  located  are 
separate  units  in  themselves.  In  other  words,  the  cities  of  the 
first  four  classes,  when  holding  an  election  on  this  question,  on 
the  same  day  on  which  an  election  for  the  entire  county  is  held, 
in  which  such  cities  are  contained,  the  vote  in  such  cities  is  to  be 
counted  separate  from  that  of  the  county;  it  matters  not  whether 
the  county  votes  wet  or  dry.  The  status  of  these  excepted  cities 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  county  vote,  if  the  excepted  cities  ask 
for  a  separate  vote  on  the  question  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
question  is  to  be  voted  on  by  the  county. 

All  other  counties  not  containing  cities  of  the  first  four  class¬ 
es  are  the  unit  when  election  on  the  question  is  to  be  held. 

This  decision  was  the  most  important  rendered  for  our  cause 
in  a  long  while. 

Another  very  important  opinion  by  the  same  court,  so  far  as 
our  cause  is  concerned,  was  rendered  in  the  case  of  City  of  Bowling 
Green  versus  W.  H.  McMullen,  etc.,  in  which  it  was  decided  that 
where  a  malt  beverage  was  sold  in  local  option  territory,  the  pros¬ 
ecution  must  show  that  “one”  drinking  same  to  excess  became  in¬ 
toxicated.  It  mattered  not  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  alcohol  con¬ 
tained  therein. 

The  simple  plea  that  it  was  unlawful  to  sell  a  malt  beverage 
in  local  option  territory  was  not  sufficient  to  indict  the  offender. 
It  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  beverage  sold,  if  drunk  in  excess, 
was  intoxicating. 

Maine ,  the  parent  of  prohibition,  is  still  going  on  in  the  old 
way  and  giving  forth  no  fruits  of  repentance.  Even  the  voice 
of  Holman  Day  has  failed  to  recall  her  to  righteousness.  The  Rev. 
D.  B.  Lathrop,  pastor  of  the  Free  Baptist  Church,  Bangor,  thus 
addresses  himself  to  the  same  useless  effort: — 

“Conditions  are  worse  in  Houlton  today  than  they  have  been 
known  for  years,”  said  the  pastor,  “and  that  is  in  Aroostook  County, 
the  county  that  is  supposed  to  have  the  best  enforcement  of  any 
in  the  State. 

“Eastport  is  the  home  of  the  Sheriff  of  Washington  County, 
but  Eastport  is  wide  open.  Last  Fall  when  one  man  went  there 
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to  investigate  he  found  men  lined  up  before  the  bar  in  a  certain 
place,  and  found  no  trouble  in  buying  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
tact  was  reported  to  the  sheriff.  but  there  was  no  change. 

"Biddeford  is  another  city  in  the  State  where  the  saloons 
are  wide  open  and  no  attempt  is  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  chief 
of  police  to  enforce  the  law. 

“In  Portland  the  police  are  doing  a  little  something  to  enforce 
the  prohibitory  law,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bluff  on  their  part 
to  keep  the  Sturgis  deputies  out. 

“There  is  plenty  of  liquor  being  sold  in  Bangor,  and  a  large 
amount  of  it  is  shipped  in  each  day  through  these  express  com¬ 
panies." 


Maryland  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  during  the 
closing  sessions  of  the  Legislature  which  adjourned  April  5th, 
owing  to  the  close  and  exciting  character  of  the  contest  over  the 
State-wide  local  option  bill.  This  bill  was  finally  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 

Our  colleagues,  Messrs.  Alexander  L.  and  Joseph  H.  Straus, 
report  that  the  fight  was  waged  with  great  bitterness  upon  the  part 
of  the  Anti- Saloon  League,  and  a  very  large  majority  of  the  county 
members  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposition.  The  bill  which  was 
pending  in  the  Senate  was  not  reported  from  the  committee.  While 
there  were  several  minor  amendments  to  local  county  laws  which 
passed,  none  of  the  bills  affecting  the  liquor  interests  generally 
became  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  local  option  bill  for  Washington  County, 
passed  at  the  session  of  1908,  was  repealed,  and  the  repeal  bill 
was  signed  by  the  Governor,  despite  vigorous  objections  from  the 
Anti- Saloon  League.  An  election  under  the  local  option  law  of 
1908  was  forced  upon  the  voters  of  Washington  County  by  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  in  the  fall  of  1909.  resulting  in  a  "wet"  victory 
by  two  thousand  majority,  and  as  a  result  of  this  victory  the  Re¬ 
peal  Bill  mentioned  above  was  introduced  and  passed. 

The  so-called  ‘‘High  License''  bill,  passed  at  the  session  of 
1908,  which  increased  the  license  from  $250  to  $500  for  the  year 
1908;  from  $500  to  $750  for  the  year  1909.  and  from  $750  to  $1,000 
for  the  year  1910 — at  which  point  it  remains — -has  worked  well. 
The  number  of  saloons  has  been  reduced  nearly  one-half,  but  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  beer  sales,  and  the  brewers  as  a  rule 
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are  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  retail  liquor  dealers  have  been 
living  up  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  general  feeling  in 
Baltimore  City  seems  to  be  one  of  friendliness  to  the  trade,  except¬ 
ing,  of  course,  the  antagonism  always  created  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  and  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  liq¬ 
uor  licenses  issued  in  Baltimore  City — (the  law  applies  only  to 
Baltimore  City) — during  the  last  year  under  the  $250  fee  and  the 
three  years  following,  as  the  fee  increased  gradually  to  $1,000,  will 
be  interesting  to  the  trade : 

1907—1250  1908— $500  1909— $750  1910—  $1,000 


2158 

1820 

Saloons  1537 

1310 

131 

111 

Hotels 

62 

62 

26 

19 

Clubs 

16 

12 

75 

58 

Wholesale  Liquor 

43 

31 

33 

28 

Retail  Grocer 

24 

23 

0 

8 

Wholesale  Druggist 

8 

5 

10 

14 

Bottlers 

13 

9 

Nowhere  throughout  the  country  was  there  a  more  spirited 
and  strenuous  campaign  than  in 

Michigan,  and  the  results  were  such  as  to  indicate  the  popular 
reaction  against  prohibition.  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Manchester  summarizes 
the  Spring  elections  for  us  as  follows : — 

Thirty-six  counties  voted  upon  the  question  of  local  option 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  on  Monday,  April  4th,  1910.  Out  of  the 
fourteen  counties  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  eight  voted  upon  local 
option  and  defeated  it.  Twenty-six  counties  voted  upon  local 
option  in  the  Lower  Peninsula;  eighteen  of  these  elections  having 
been  forced  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  licensed  counties  and 
ten  having  been  called  through  the  activities  of  the  liberal  element 
in  dry  counties.  Six  of  the  licensed  counties  in  the  Lower  Peninsula 
defeated  local  option  and  twelve  adopted  it.  Two  of  the  ten  dry 
counties  which  re-submitted  defeated  local  option  and  eight  re¬ 
tained  it,  making  a  total  of  sixteen  counties  voting  in  favor  of  li¬ 
cense  and  twenty  counties  endorsing  local  option  out  of  the  thirty- 
six  counties  which  voted. 

Out  of  the  larger  counties,  Kent  County  gave  a  majority  of 
7,700  against  local  option  and  St.  Clair  County  gave  a  majority  of 
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approximately  2,500  against  local  option,  while  Oakland  County, 
which  had  been  dry  for  two  years,  gave  a  wet  majority  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,100.  In  addition  to  this  the  total  wet  majorities  exceeded 
the  total  dry  majorities  by  approximately  7,000.  The  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  sixteen  counties  that  defeated  local  option  is  421,912 
and  the  total  population  of  the  coimties  that  adopted  local  option 
is  385,734. 

The  attempted  whitewashing  of  State  Superintendent  Geo.  W. 
Morrow  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  accused  of  colonizing  voters, 
is  viewed  ironically  by  the  press.  The  Detroit  Journal  comments : 

“But  the  verdict  of  Supt.  Baker  and  the  headquarters  com¬ 
mittee  is  pretty  human  after  all.  Substantially,  that  verdict  is: 
We  reformers  must  stick  together!  Right  or  wrong — our  comrade. 
Most  of  us  need  friends  to  stick  by  us  when  we’re  wrong.  Any¬ 
body’ll  stick  by  us  when  we’re  right.  No  doubt,  henceforth,  State 
Superintendent  Morrow  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  will  be  a  wiser, 
cannier,  carefuller  and  much  more  efficient  reformer  than  he  ever 
has  been  ‘against  a  most  desperate  and  despicable  foe.’ 

“  ‘This  sort  of  thing  goes  with  the  job’ — only  so  long  as  the 
job  can  stand  it,  that’s  all.” 

At  a  convention  of  local  optionists  held  in  April,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  favoring  State-wide  prohibition.  There  was  much 
opposition  manifested  toward  this  action  of  the  majority. 

Minnesota. — Our  zealous  associate,  Mr.  Percy  S.  Annecke, 
reports  as  follows  on  conditions  in  this  State: — Election  results 
summarized : — 

Total  number  of  towns  reporting  on  local  license  elections 
from  January  1,  1910  to  April  11,  1910,  708. 

Of  these  708  towns,  446  towns  remain  wet,  no  change;  202 
towns  remain  dry,  no  change;  20  towns  change  from  dry  to  wet, 
or  are  gained  by  us;  40  towns  change  from  wet  to  dry,  or  are  lost 
by  us. 

This  indicates  a  net  loss  of  twenty  towns  on  the  surface  show¬ 
ing.  In  a  number  of  towns  local  conditions  and  factional  fights 
were  responsible  for  the  towns  going  dry.  Altogether,  however, 
in  my  judgment,  the  result  is  not  unfavorable,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  pernicious  activity  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

There  have  been  during  the  year  only  two  judicial  decisions  of 
importance,  one  being  the  case  of  Calderwood  versus  the  Schlitz 
Brewing  Company,  121  N.  W.  221,  in  which  the  prohibition  party 
attacked  an  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  under  which  the 
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owner  of  a  liquor  license  was  permitted  to  surrender  it  and  to  have  it 
revoked  by  public  officials,  and  upon  such  revocation,  the  owner 
became  entitled  to  have  returned  to  him  the  proportionate  part 
of  the  fee  which  had  been  paid  for  the  license,  corresponding  to  the 
unexpired  term.  The  ordinance  was  attacked  as  invalid.  The 
Legislature  passed  a  curative  act.  After  the  passage  of  the  cura¬ 
tive  act,  Mr.  Calderwood,  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Party,  brought  suit  against  the  Schlitz  Brewing  Company 
and  the  city  officers  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  money  so  paid  declared  to  have  been  illegally  paid,  and 
demanding  its  return  to  the  City  of  Minneapolis.  The  amount  of 
money  involved  was  very  large.  The  Supreme  Court,  however, 
held  the  curative  act  and  the  acts  of  the  city  officers  valid. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  Kleppe  versus  Card,  reported  in 
123  N.  W.  665.  This  was  an  attack  by  the  prohibitionists  of  this 
State  upon  the  local  option  law  in  this ;  they  claimed  that  the  local 
option  law  of  this  State  did  extend  to  all  the  cities  within  the  State. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  Section  1528  of  the  Revised  Laws 
of  1905,  granting  local  option  to  towns  and  incorporated  villages, 
did  not  apply  to  the  cities  of  the  State. 

What  is  called  the  Indian  question  threatens  to  be  serious. 
In  the  various  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  ceding  their  lands 
in  the  western  and  middle  western  States,  there  is  a  provision 
prohibiting  the  bringing  into  the  ceded  territory  intoxicating  liq¬ 
uors,  and  these  treaties  with  this  provision  cover  Northern  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  practically  all  of  Minnesota,  Dakota  and  a  portion  of 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  the  western  coast  States.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  these  provisions,  and  while  it  has  held 
that  it  is  lawful  to  deal  with,  sell  or  give  liquor  to  Indians  who 
have  accepted  their  allotment  of  lands,  or  otherwise  have  become 
citizens,  it  is  unlawful  to  bring  or  have  within  the  lands  ceded  by 
the  Indians  under  treaties  containing  these  provisions,  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Strictly  speaking,  they 
not  only  prohibit  the  sale,  but  also  to  have  in  one’s  possession  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors,  for  home  consumption,  medicinal,  sacramental 
or  other  purposes. 

Within  the  last  year,  the  United  States  Government,  in  its 
effort  to  prevent  Indians  in  this  territory  from  securing  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors,  has  invoked  these  provisions,  and  has  so  far  prohibited 
the  introducing  or  bringing  of  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  larger 
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portion  of  northern  Minnesota,  a  territory  comprising  approxi¬ 
mately  11,400  square  miles,  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts,  and  this  territory  so  closed 
has  a  population  of  about  150,000  people,  and  is  being  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped.  There  is  also  grave  danger  of  additional  territory  in 
the  State  being  closed,  affecting  not  only  some  of  the  larger  cities 
in  the  State,  but  in  the  United  States,  namely  the  city  of  Duluth 
and  the  smaller  neighboring  cities,  containing  thousands  of  popu¬ 
lation.  The  danger  of  closing  arises  from  the  fact  that  when  a 
village  or  township  or  county  is  closed,  the  Indian  in  his  desire 
to  secure  liquor  will  travel  to  other  points.  The  government, 
through  its  Indian  officers,  has  not  only  closed  the  so-called  li¬ 
censed  places  (excepting  in  a  few  instances,  where  it  has  permitted 
a  limited  number  of  licensed  saloons) ,  but  it  has  forbidden  and  pro¬ 
hibited  transportation  companies  from  carrying  any  intoxicating 
liquors  into  this  prohibited  territory,  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
excepting  for  medicinal  and  sacramental  purposes. 

The  only  remedy  exists  by  the  provisions  in  the  treaties, 
which  provide  that  the  President  may  at  any  time,  by  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  abrogate  these  prohibition  provisions  in  all  of  these  treaties, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  affecting  the  north  central  portion 
of  Minnesota,  containing  an  area  of  possibly  5,000  square  miles, 
and  that  can  only  be  abrogated  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  saloons  in  all  Mahominen 
County  and  in  sections  of  Beltrami,  Cass,  Clay,  Crowwing,  Otter 
Tail  and  Wadena  Counties,  were  notified  by  William  E.  Johnson, 
chief  special  officer  in  the  government  Indian  service,  to  close  their 
doors. 

The  order  affects  about  seventy  towns,  a  majority  of  them 
in  territory  not  heretofore  affected  by  the  government  order. 

It  is  the  most  drastic  of  the  orders  issued  since  the  special 
agent  of  the  government  began  the  campaign  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  old  Indian  treaties  in  the  northern  country,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians. 

The  decline  of  the  prohibition  sentiment,  which  seemed  ram¬ 
pant  and  threatening  a  year  ago,  has  been  marked  in 

Missouri. — Mr.  Philip  Stock  obliges  us  with  the  following 
report  on  legislation  and  other  conditions  in  this  State. — At  the 
last  General  Assembly  in  1909  a  strong  fight  was  made  to  have  a 
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Prohibition  Constitutional  Amendment  submitted.  This  was  de¬ 
feated. 

At  the  general  election  in  1908  an  amendment  known  as  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  was  adopted  by  the  voters  of  the  State. 
Under  this  amendment,  if  eight  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  sixteen  congressional  districts  of  the  State,  sign  a  pe¬ 
tition  setting  forth  that  it  is  desired  to  have  the  people  of  the  State 
vote  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  any  proposed  amendment 
to  the  constitution  shall  be  adopted,  then  the  Secretary  of  State 
must  cause  the  proposition  to  be  printed  on  the  ballots  and  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  shape  of  a  constitutiorial  amendment  to  the  voters 
at  the  next  ensuing  general  election. 

A  petition  with  the  requisite  number  of  signatures  calling 
for  a  vote  on  the  question  of  State-wide  prohibition  in  November, 
1910,  has  been  presented  to  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  unless  a  legal  question  should  be  raised  that  will  prevent  it, 
the  proposition  will  be  voted  on  in  November,  1910. 

The  elections  held  on  local  option  in  1909  were  many  of. 
them  in  counties  that  had  been  dry  for  a  great  while  and  in  which 
the  population  was  almost  wholly  agricultural. 

We  have  had  the  present  local  option  law  in  force  in  Missouri 
for  twenty-four  years.  The  State-wide  prohibition  issue  will 
be  much  weaker  than  the  dry  sentiment  in  the  local  option  elections. 
We  feel  confident  that  the  State  will  give  a  large  majority  wet  on 
the  question  of  State- wide  prohibition. 

There  are  in  round  numbers  five  hundred  thousand  more  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  wet  territory  than  in  dry  territory  in  Missouri. 

According  to  the  increase  in  population  from  1890  to  1900 
in  the  respective  territory  now  wet  and  dry,  the  wet  territory  in¬ 
creased  in  population  197,480  more  than  the  dry  territory. 

This  increase  has  been  much  greater  proportionately  from 
1900  to  1910.  There  are  many  sections  of  the  State  where,  for 
local  reasons  the  dry  forces  may  have  prevailed  in  local  option  elec¬ 
tions,  that  will  vote  wet  on  the  State-wide  prohibition  question. 

Nebraska. — Mr.  Charles  Metz  reports  that  the  local  option 
elections  held  in  this  State  in  April  were  decidedly  favorable  to 
our  side.  Following  is  a  summary  of  results:— 

April  5th  many  Nebraska  cities  and  villages  held  local  elec¬ 
tions,  returns  having  been  received  from  186  of  them.  In  all  of 
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these  but  24  the  question  of  issuing  licenses  was  determined.. 
Of  those  voting  on  the  question,  91  favored  the  wet  policy,  to  which 
number  are  added  15  wet  towns  not  voting  on  the  question  this  year, 
making  a  total  of  106  towns,  having  a  population  of  184,265. 

Of  towns  voting,  71  adopted  the  dry  policy,  to  which  number 
are  added  nine  towns  not  voting  on  the  question  this  year,  or  80 
dry  towns,  having  a  population  of  105,853. 

The  returns  show  that  only  11  towns,  having  a  population  of 
17,200,  changed  from  the  wet  to  the  dry  policy;  while  17  towns, 
having  a  population  of  46,180,  changed  from  the  dry  to  the  wet 
policy.  This  is  nearly  two  and  one-half  votes  changing  over 
to  the  license  policy  to  even*  vote  changing  over  to  the  dry 
policy. 

These  results  are  plainly  indicative  of  the  drift  of  popular 
sentiment  in  Nebraska  upon  the  question  of  control  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  in  view  of  the  impending  campaign  for  county  prohibi¬ 
tion,  the  returns  are  regarded  as  significant. 

New  Jersey  offers  little  hope  or  promise  to  the  advocates  of 
prohibition.  Mr.  James  M.  Reilly  writes  us  that  an  educational 
campaign  has  been  carried  on  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and 
the  effect  of  the  literature  which  has  been  circulated  is  evidenced 
in  a  reversal  of  sentiment  among  the  thinking  class  of  people  in 
this  State. 

That  the  intemperate  and  extravagant  statements  of  paid  agi¬ 
tators  are  not  accepted  was  indicated  by  a  vote  in  the  Senate  of 
this  State  on  the  local  option  measure,  which  was  lost,  14  to  6, 
and  in  the  refusal  of  the  Legislature  to  give  serious  heed  to  a  large 
number  of  measures  bearing  on  the  excise  question,  introduced 
for  political  and  other  purposes. 

The  enactment  of  a  law  at  the  session  of  1909  compelling  the 
removal  of  all  signs  from  the  exterior  of  buildings  in  which  spirit¬ 
uous  or  malt  liquors  are  sold  at  retail,  has  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect,  relieving  those  engaged  in  the  industry  from  misrepresen¬ 
tation  and  adverse  criticism. 

The  antis  have  been  extremely  active  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  in  advocating  their  campaign,  and  are  finding  it  much  more 
difficult  to  make  progress  because  of  the  circulation  of  facts  which 
appeal  to  reason. 
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New  York. — From  the  annual  report  made  by  the  Excise 
Commissioner,  it  was  revealed  that  some  towns  had  changed  their 
attitude, — out  of  a  total  of  933  towns,  there  being  325  full-license, 
338  no-license  and  370  partial-license, — but  in  many  of  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  noted  by  him,  as  indicating  a  drift  toward  no-license,  the 
towns  are  so  sparsely  settled  as  to  afford  little  opportunity  for 
the  retail  business. 

Our  interest,  however,  achieved  substantial  results  in  the 
campaign  in  Long  Island  during  the  past  year.  It  closed  with  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  sweeping  victories  ever  experienced 
in  the  United  States  by  the  license  forces.  Twelve  townships 
of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  voted  on  the  four  questions  regard¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  all,  except  the  town  of  North  Hemp¬ 
stead,  went  “wet”  or  for  license;  East  Hampton,  which  has  been 
“dry”  since  its  beginning  over  200  years  ago,  went  “wet,” — a  not¬ 
able  victory.  In  the  County  of  Westchester,  where  15  towns  voted 
on  the  license  question,  14  of  that  number  voted  for  license. 

This  was  the  result  of  systematic  co-operation  between  the 
liberal  forces. 

In  the  present  Legislature,  which  is  still  in  session  at  this 
writing,  there  have  been  introduced  thus  far,  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  Assembly,  35  bills  for  different  purposes,  all  of  which 
affect  our  interests.  Of  these  bills,  25  are  adverse,  while  only  10 
may  be  considered  friendly. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  Excise  Commissioner 
were  incorporated  in  four  bills,  known  as  the  Conklin  bills, — 
one  containing  a  local  option  provision,  which  has  been  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  the  three  remaining  bills  providing  for  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  licenses  on  a  ratio  of  1  to  750  inhabitants,  curtailing  the 
rebate  of  license  fees,  changing  the  consent  of  owners  to  location 
of  saloons  within  residential  districts,  and  prescribing  some  penal¬ 
ties  for  violation  of  laws. 

The  Brackett-Gray  bill  introduced  at  last  year’s  session  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  extension  of  local  option  to  cities,  was  again  brought 
forward  this  year. 

A  joint  hearing  was  held  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Taxation  and  Retrenchment  and  the  Excise  Committee  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  on  March  30th,  1910,  at  which  hearing  the  bill  was  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  its  adherents,  mostly  clergy¬ 
men,  and  was  opposed  by  the  New  York  State  Brewers’  Associa- 
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lion,  represented  by  its  general  solicitor,  Mr.  "William  Forster, 
and  by  various  labor  organizations,  manufacturers  and  dealers’ 
leagues,  hotel  and  liquor  associations,  prominent  ministers  of  the 
gospel  (including  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  of  Georgia)  and 
other  eminent  speakers  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  advocates  of  this  bill,  growing  impatient,  were  desirous 
of  testing  their  strength,  and  made  a  motion  in  the  Assembly  to 
discharge  the  Excise  Committee  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  which  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  S4  to  52. 

Another  bill  of  serious  importance  was  the  Gardner- Holden 
bill,  one  of  whose  provisions  was  that  if  at  a  local  option  election 
a  community  which  had  been  “wet."  voted  “drv,"  it  should  there¬ 
after  be  permanently  "dry";  in  effect,  this  was  an  out-and-out 
prohibition  measure. 

A  joint  hearing  on  April  13th  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Taxation  and  Retrenchment  and  the  Excise  Committee  of  the 
Assembly  was  held  on  this  bill,  the  advocates  being  temperance 
and  kindred  organizations,  and  the  opposition  being  represented 
by  Mr.  William  Forster,  general  solicitor  of  the  Xew  York  State 
Brewers'  Association,  and  other  interests  similar  to  those  aligned 
with  him  in  opposition  to  the  Brackett-Gray  local  option  bill, 
including  a  Baptist  minister.  The  opposition  to  this  bill  resulted 
in  its  failure  to  pass. 

There  were  other  bills  of  a  seriously  adverse  nature,  such  as 
one  to  prevent  the  repayment  of  rebates  for  unexpired  terms  of 
licenses;  one  to  prevent  transfers  and  surrender  of  license  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  others.  It  is  well  to  note,  however,  the  significance 
of  the  mam*  bills  which  were  intended  to  provide  compensation 
for  labor  during  disability  caused  by  accident  and  for  next  of  kin 
in  case  of  death  by  accident ;  and  other  bills  affecting  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employee,  factory  inspection,  etc.  The 
important  bill  on  the  question  of  compensation  is  the  one  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  behest  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  Governor 
Hughes,  which  passed  both  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly,  and  is 
now  before  the  Governor  for  consideration.  (See  report  of  our 
Labor  Committee.) 

A  measure  favorable  to  our  interests  is  the  Goldberg  bill 
which  passed  to  a  third  reading  in  the  Assembly  on  May  2nd,  de¬ 
signed  to  remedy  the  hardship  under  the  present  law,  adverted 
to  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Hering  case,  in  which  the  Court 
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decided  that,  under  the  present  law,  a  saloon  or  hotel  barroom  may 
be  exterminated  by  the  location  of  a  school  or  church  within  200 
feet  of  said  saloon  or  hotel  barroom.  The  Court,  while  deciding 
that  this  interpretation  might  cause  great  hardship,  stated  that 
relief  could  only  be  sought  of  the  Legislature. 

Another  measure,  known  as  the  Brough-Toombs  bill,  was 
introduced  at  the  behest  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen.  The  main 
feature  is  the  limitation  of  licenses  in  the  cities  of  the  first  class 
to  one  barroom  to  750  of  population.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
in  some  of  its  particulars  and  has  a  good  chance  of  becoming  a  law 

The  attitude  of  the  brewers  on  all  these  questions  is  that  the 
limitation  of  licenses  to  the  ratio  above  mentioned,  and  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law,  will  tend  to  elevate  the  morale  of  the  retail 
and  brewing  interests  and  win  the  sentiment  of  the  liberal-minded 
people  in  this  State. 

At  this  date,  May  17th,  1910,  the  Legislature  is  still  in  session, 
and,  of  course,  what  the  ultimate  result  will  be  by  way  of  legisla¬ 
tion  we  cannot  foretell. 

Section  33  of  the  Liquor  Tax  law  providing  for  the  search  for, 
seizure  and  forfeiture  of  liquors  kept,  stored  or  deposited  for  un¬ 
lawful  traffic,  has  been  declared  constitutional  by  the  Appellate 
Division,  Fourth  Department.  The  section  passed  upon  was 
enacted  in  1908  and  took  effect  July  1st  of  that  year. 

The  law  provides  that  liquors  kept,  stored  or  deposited  in 
any  place  in  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  distribution  there¬ 
in,  in  violation  of  the  liquor  tax  law,  and  the  vessels  in  which  such 
liquors  are  contained,  are  a  nuisance  and  are  forfeited  to  the  State 
when  seized.  The  law  was  designed  to  be  an  additional  remedy 
against  persons  trafficking  without  a  liquor  tax  certificate,  in  places 
where  certificates  may  be  lawfully  issued,  and  against  persons  traf¬ 
ficking  in  “no  license”  towns. 


The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  Conklin  Bill  as  passed  and 
approved  by  the  Governor,  June  16th,  1910: 

This  amendment  changes  subdivision  eight  of  section  fif¬ 
teen  of  the  liquor  tax  law  by  increasing  the  distance  for  owners  of 
dwellings  whose  consent  hereafter  shall  be  required,  from  200  feet 
to  300  feet. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  whenever  the  consents 
shall  have  been  filed  as  required  by  the  law,  at  the  time  of  such 
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filing,  no  new  consents  shall  be  required  unless  they  were  given 
for  a  limited  time. 

It  also  amends  paragraph  eight  which  already  provided  that, 
if  the  violation  for  which  a  cancellation  or  forfeiture  of  a  certifi¬ 
cate  was  had,  was  because  place  had  become  disorderly,  etc.,  no 
new  certificate  shall  be  issued  for  those  premises  to  any  person, 
by  adding  that  no  person  shall  traffic  in  liquors  at  said  premises 
for  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  cancellation  or  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  certificate  holder  or  his  agent. 

Clauses  “D”  and  “E”  of  subdivision  one  of  section  twenty-one 
of  the  liquor  law  are  amended  by  reducing,  under  Clause  “D,” 
the  period  during  which  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  the  liquor  tax  law  shall  not  traffic  in  liquors,  from  three 
years  to  one  year. 

Clause  “E”  amends  the  law  as  to  an  agent  being  twice  con¬ 
victed  of  violations,  so  as  to  require  that  the  two  convictions  of 
an  agent  or  agents  shall  be  within  a  period  of  two  years,  and  re¬ 
duces  the  period  during  which,  in  such  case,  no  traffic  in  liquors 
shall  be  carried  on  by  the  employer  or  principal  from  three  years 
to  one  year  from  date  of  second  conviction. 

Amends  subdivision  one  of  section  twenty-four  by  providing 
that  the  rebate  on  any  certificate  thereafter  issued  shall  only  be 
for  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  tax  for  the  balance  of  the 
excise  year.  It  also  amends  the  same  section  by  providing  that 
an  order  for  a  rebate  shall  be  issued  only  “if  the  holder  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  authorized  to  sell  liquors  shall  have  ceased  to  traffic  in 
liquors  upon  the  surrender  of  the  certificate  and  no  complaint, 
prosecution,  action  or  proceeding  shall  be  pending  against  him  on 
account  of  any  violation  of  this  chapter,  and  he  shall  not  have 
violated  any  provision  of  this  chapter  during  the  excise  year  for 
which  the  certificate  was  issued.” 

Subdivision  two,  section  twenty-seven,  is  amended  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  a  taxpayer  may  bring  proceedings  to  revoke  and  can¬ 
cel  a  certificate  only  “if  he  owns  or  occupies  a  dwelling  within 
300  feet  of  the  certificated  premises.” 

Massachusetts  was  conspicuous  among  the  States  that  during 
the  past  year  gave  emphatic  approval  to  license  as  against  any  form 
of  prohibition.  Our  active  colleague,  Mr.  H.  V.  Huse,  sums  up 
conditions  in  the  Old  Bay  State  as  follows:.  . 
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In  the  matter  of  elections  our  results  have  been  favorable, 
and  whereas  the  last  previous  elections  showed  a  majority  for  no¬ 
license  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  last  election  reversed 
this  and  we  now  have  an  equally  large  majority  for  license.  There 
has  also  been  a  gain  of  23  towns  from  the  dry  to  the  wet  column 
(a  few  have  not  yet  filed  their  returns  with  the  Secretary  of  State.) 
While  we  lost  Haverhill  and  Salem  from  the  license  list,  we  gained 
Gloucester,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and  Worcester.  The  latter 
city  had  been  held  up  to  the  world  as  the  largest  no-license  com¬ 
munity  in  existence,  but  such  was  the  disgust  of  the  people  with 
their  prohibition  experiment  that  this  year  Worcester  came  into 
the  license  column  by  about  400  majority. 

The  general  trend  of  the  State  seems  to  be  away  from  the 
extreme  prohibitory  tendency  which  it  has  had  the  past  two  years 
and  the  pendulum  is  setting  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 

There  were  42  bills  hostile  and  favorable  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  as  affecting  the  liquor  interests  and  they  ranged  from 
State-wide  constitutional  prohibition  down  to  petty  regulations. 
With  two  exceptions,  and  those  were  in  the  nature  of  perfecting 
amendments  to  legislation  now  in  force  and  practically  of  no  im¬ 
portance,  they  were  reported  unfavorably  by  uniform  vote  of  9 
to  2  by  the  Liquor  Law  Committee.  The  two  measures  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  passed  and  there  was  also  passed  in  spite  of  the  strong 
adverse  committee  report,  a  measure  known  as  the  Bar  and  Bottle 
bill,  which  forbids  Licensing  Boards  in  the  future  to  grant  to 
licensees  holding  the  privilege  of  selling  over  the  bar  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises  a  license  to  sell  bottled  goods.  In  Massachusetts 
for  many  years  these  two  forms  of  license  have  been  granted  in  con¬ 
junction  and  in  fact  it  has  been  practically  compulsory  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  take  out  a  bottle  license.  There  has  been  no  complaint 
against  this  method  of  transacting  the  business.  After  one  of 
the  hottest  fights  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  this  bill  passed  and  became  a  law  May  3rd. 

In  spite  of  the  great  and  persistent  activity  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  the  year  past  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  favorable  one  in 

Ohio. — Mr.  Wm.  F.  Hess  obliges  us  with  the  following  summary 
of  events: — 
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Since  May  1,  1909,  two  elections  have  been  held  under  the 
Rose  county  option  law,  Mahoning  County  returning  a  wet  ma¬ 
jority,  June  9th,  of  1961,  and  Stark  County,  a  wet  majority,  July 
10th,  of  4,779.  These  decisive  wet  victories  put  a  quietus  to  any¬ 
thing  beyond  spasmodic  agitation  and  field  work  by  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  in  the  13  counties  which  have  not  voted  under 
county  option  law,  and  are  heavily  wet  in  sentiment. 

From  the  previous  county  results,  it  was  comparatively  easy 
for  the  drys  to  select  from  wet  counties  particular  favorable  lo¬ 
calities  for  renewed  efforts  in  elections  under  the  municipal  and 
township  option  laws.  Under  the  Beal  municipal  option  law, 
since  May  1,  1909,  ten  towns  were  carried  by  the  drys,  five  in  former 
wet  districts  and  five  in  former  dry  districts ;  four  towns  were  carr¬ 
ied  by  the  wets,  two  in  dry  districts  and  two  in  wet.  Under  the 
township  option  law,  ten  elections  were  held  of  which  the  drys 
carried  nine,  three  in  dry  districts  and  six  in  wet.  The  township 
carried  by  the  wets  was  previously  wet. 

The  official  number  of  saloons  January,  1909,  was  7,909;  in 
July,  1909,  6,875;  in  January,  1910,  6,908.  There  was  some  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  outside  agencies  to  rush  in  and  increase  the 
number  of  saloons  in  counties  voted  wet,  in  defiance  of  campaign 
promises  and  the  local  interests.  This  tendency  was  promptly  an¬ 
tagonized  by  the  State  brewers’  association,  which  action  has  had  a 
wholesome  deterrent  effect. 

The  legislative  session  began  January  3,  1910,  and  adjourned 
May  10,  1910.  The  wets  attempted  an  amendment  of  the  Rose 
county  option  law  to  give  independent  effect  to  the  vote  of  munici¬ 
pal  corporations  at  Rose  law  elections.  The  amendment  was  lost. 
A  like  bill  in  the  House  confining  the  exemption,  however,  to  cities 
instead  of  municipal  corporations,  was  stranded  in  committee. 
The  drys  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Black  bill  for  the  removal 
by  the  Governor  of  mayors  for  misconduct  in  office  upon  a  petition 
of  two  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  lobbied 
for  the  measure  with  all  its  forces,  intending  to  use  it  as  a  club  in 
places  where  liquor  regulations  were  not  rigidly  enforced,  and  dubb¬ 
ing  it  a  campaign  for  law  enforcement,  utterly  blind,  however, 
to  the  inconsistency  of  pleading  for  local  option  on  liquor  laws 
and  enforcing  these  laws  through  the  State  executive  rather  than 
the  local  executive.  The  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a  tie 
vote,  17  yeas,  17  nays.  xAnother  measure  providing  for  local  op- 
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tion  on  Sunday  ball  games,  likewise  showed  the  temper  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  home  rule.  This  bill  passed  both  houses,  but  was  vetoed 
by  the  Governor  as  unconstitutional. 

Bills  of  interest  passed  were  by  Mr.  Ditmars,  regulating  sale 
of  cigarettes,  etc.,  to  minors;  by  Mr.  Mooney,  submitting  manner 
of  call  for  State  constitutional  convention,  to  prohibit  free  lunch 
where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold;  by  Mr.  Patterson,  fixing 
time  for  regular  session  of  General  Assembly  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  election.  Bills  lost  were  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  sales  of  liquor  on 
Memorial  Day;  by  Mr.  Baker,  to  limit  jurisdiction  of  mayor  to 
municipality  for  which  elected. 

Other  bills  which  died  in  committee  were  for  removal  of  may¬ 
ors  ;  against  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors ;  legalizing  sales  of  wines  made 
from  Ohio  small  fruits;  applying  Aikin  tax  to  brewers  and  others 
for  each  dry  county  shipped  to;  distributing  liquor  tax  revenue; 
authorizing  guardians  of  drunkards  to  lease  oil  and  gas 
lands;  to  apportion  Aikin  liquor  tax;  to  extend  jurisdiction  of  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  in  liquor  law  violations. 

On  May  5,  1909,  the  attorney  general  rendered  an  opinion 
that  advertising  in  newspapers  and  on  bill  boards  in  dry  counties 
was  permissible  under  the  Dean  law,  which  forbids  soliciting  of 
liquor  orders  in  dry  territory.  Later,  he  held  that  the  Dean  law 
would  be  violated  by  the  mailing  of  sealed  circulars  to  such  terri¬ 
tory.  The  last  ruling  has  been  followed  by  the  courts,  and  the 
question  is  nowr  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of.W.  M. 
Hayner,  of  Dayton. 

The  Supreme  Court,  October  12,  1909,  declared  the  Rose  coun¬ 
ty  option  law  constitutional  in  the  case  of  Gassman  vs.  Kearns  et  al. 

After  a  number  of  conflicting  decisions  in  the  lower  courts, 
the  Supreme  Court,  January  18,  1910,  held,  on  exceptions  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Champaign  County  to  the  acquittal  of 
one  Lynch,  also  in  State  vs.  Wirik,  that  it  was  not  a  violation  of 
the  Rose  law  for  an  agent  for  a  principal  in  a  dry  county  to  go  into 
wet  territory,  and  there  purchase  for  his  principal  intoxicating 
liquor  and  bring  same  into  the  dry  county,  to  be  used  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  therein  as  a  beverage ;  that  the  principal  can  do  this  for  him¬ 
self,  and  may  also  do  so  by  another  whom  he  has  constituted  his 
agent  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  case  of  James  LaFollette,  Treasurer,  Guernsey  County, 
vs.  James  and  Bessie  Murray,  the  Supreme  Court  held,  February 
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23,  1910,  that  the  Aikin  tax  applies  to  trafficking  in  malt  liquors 
whether  intoxicating  or  not.  In  this  case  the  near-beer  liquor 
involved  contained  46-100  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  case  did  not 
dispose  of  the  question  whether  near-beer  can  be  legally  sold  in 
dry  counties  under  the  Rose  law.  This  has  been  variously  con¬ 
strued  by  the  lower  courts.  Further  complicating  matters,  the 
attorney  general  lately  ruled  that  a  malt  liquor  containing  no  al¬ 
cohol  was  not  taxable  under  the  Aikin  law.  He  also  held,  August 
10,  1909,  that  the  tax  could  not  be  collected  from  a  firm  doing  an 
interstate  commerce  business  in  original  packages  of  whiskey  to 
be  sold  in  Indiana. 

A  number  of  cases  raising  the  question  of  lien  on  premises 
under  the  Aikin  tax  law  by  reason  of  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors 
conducted  thereon,  as  well  as  a  similar  lien  in  Rose  law  for  fines 
imposed,  are  pending. 

There  is  a  somewhat  marked  disposition,  particularly  in  re¬ 
viewing  courts  reversing  convictions  on  error,  to  criticize  adversely 
the  testimony  of  detectives,  and  lately,  the  inordinate  zeal  of 
officials  in  prosecuting  alleged  offenders  upon  suspicion  rather  than 
evidence. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  call  for  a  constitutional  convention 
will  receive  an  affirmative  vote  next  November,  due  largely  to 
the  manner  of  its  submission,  viz. :  by  endorsement  of  the  political 
parties  so  that  a  straight  ticket  will  count  “yes.”  Then  will  come 
a  struggle  between  the  wets  and  drys  for  delegates  to  the  consti¬ 
tutional  convention,  1911,  the  wets  seeking  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  favoring  license  and  regulation,  the  drys  State  prohibition. 
The  wets  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  trend  of  sentiment 
favors  their  side,  but  must  fight  for  every  inch  of  advantage. 

Oklahoma. — Less  than  three  years  ago,  prohibition  was  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  thus  early, 
the  question  has  aroused  a  storm  of  discussion,  with  the  facts  de¬ 
cidedly  against  the  theory  that  prohibition  prohibits.  The  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  State  stand  almost  as  a  unit  against  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  law  upon  the  statute  books,  chiefly  because,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  with  all  possible  pressure 
brought  to  bear  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  it  has  resolved  it¬ 
self  into  a  mockery.  Deceit,  law  violation  and  disorder  seem  to 
be  the  result. 
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The  initiative  and  referendum  belongs  to  Oklahoma,  and  to¬ 
day,  the  State  looms  up  as  an  “insurgent,”  questioning  the  right 
of  Congress  to  invade  her  police  powers,  and  under  the  powers 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum  provision  of  the  constitution, 
seeks  to  repeal  the  law  which  has  proven  that  it  does  not  prohibit 
drunkenness,  crime  and  general  disorder  in  Oklahoma. 

When  Oklahoma  was  admitted  to  the  Federal  Union,  it  was 
on  conditions  that  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  what  was 
then  known  as  the  Indian  Territory,  was  to  be  effective  for  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  that  the  State  Capitol  should  remain  at 
Guthrie  until  1913.  Other  cities  in  the  State,  besides  Oklahoma 
City,  decided  that  Guthrie  had  no  right  to  a  monopoly  on  the  Capi¬ 
tol  business  until  1913,  and  are  prepared  to  contest  the  honor 
through  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  question  June  11,  1910. 

Another  petition,  with  the  signatures  of  more  than  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  qualified  electors  (being  nearly  twice  the  required  number), 
was  also  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  calling  for  an  election 
on  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution,  providing  for  local 
option  and  high  license  in  lieu  of  the  State- wide  prohibition. 

Governor  Haskell  and  Secretary  of  State  Cross,  for  reasons 
known  only  to  themselves,  declined  to  listen  to  the  petition  of 
the  more  than  sixty  thousand  voters  of  the  State,  and  the  petition 
is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  mandamus  pro¬ 
ceedings  instituted  by  the  re-submissionists,  to  compel  the  governor 
and  secretary  of  State  to  call  an  election  on  the  question. 

Those  in  favor  of  resubmission  of  the  question  assert  that  the 
prohibitory  law  has  stopped  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  only 
to  the  extent  of  closing  the  doors  of  the  open  saloon,  and  taking 
from  the  State  the  revenue  that  justly  belongs  to  it  in  connection 
with  the  liquor  traffic.  Notwithstanding  the  rosy-hued  reports  of 
the  theorists,  there  are  indisputable  facts  and  figures  to  show  that, 
despite  the  alleged  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  laws,  drunken¬ 
ness  and  crime  are  on  the  increase.  Five  hundred  federal  licenses, 
representing  that  many  boot-leggers,  have  been  issued  in  Okla¬ 
homa  city  alone. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Oklahoma  has  “the  best  prohibition  law  ever  written,”  and  those 
who  have  studied  the  law  and  noted  its  innumerable  loop-holes, 
are  wondering  what  kind  of  a  farce  prohibition  would  be,  under 
a  law  less  exacting  than  the  one  in  effect  in  Oklahoma  today. 
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The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  is  decidedly  against 
prohibition. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  Supreme  Court  has  ordered 
the  petition  for  option  and  license  to  be  filed  and  the  question  will 
be  submitted  to  the  people  in  November,  if  not  voted  upon  earlier 
at  a  special  election. 

Pennsylvania. — Regarding  affairs  in  this  State  Mr.  Wm.  F. 
Feil,  of  our  committee,  writes  us  as  follows: — 

The  past  year  has  been  uneventful,  there  having  been  no  session 
of  the  Legislature  and  no  license  or  local  option  elections. 

The  only  judicial  decisions  have  related  to  interpretations  of 
the  Brooks  law,  the  most  important  of  which  concerns  a  case  occurr¬ 
ing  in  Indiana  County  where  the  sitting  judge,  Telford,  refused 
a  license  to  a  brewing  company.  His  decision  was  appealed  from 
and  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  it,  directing  that  a  license  be  issued 
under  the  law. 

Another  was  by  Judge  Baldridge  of  Blair  County,  in  which 
he  held  that  a  judge  had  no  authority  under  the  law  to  refuse  appli¬ 
cations  presented  in  accordance  with  statutory  provision,  unless 
the  evidence  submitted  in  open  court  indicated  that  the  license 
was  not  a  public  necessity  at  the  particular  place  designated,  or 
the  applicant  unfit  because  of  lawless  acts,  the  Judge  holding  that 
the  Brooks  law  is,  in  its  letter  and  spirit,  a  license  and  not  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  statute. 

Judge  Balbridge  is  supported  by  a  decision  of  Judge  Galbreath 
of  Butler  County,  who  says  that  the  claim  that  the  court  may  re¬ 
fuse  all  licenses  under  the  law  is  a  fallacy,  and  further  says: — - 

“The  contention  rests  on  high  but  dangerous  ground.  If  the 
particular  judge  who  presides  at  license  court  may  disregard  any 
law  because  it  is  not  to  his  liking  or  because  of  the  evil  effects  that 
follow  it,  he  thereby  becomes  a  law  unto  himself.  And  if  he  may 
do  this  to  further  a  good  cause,  so  may  he  do  also  to  further  any 
cause,  good  or  bad,  which  happens  to  appeal  to  his  sympathies 
or  his  prejudices,  and  thus  his  action  would  become  that  sort  of 
lawlessness  which  is  least  excusable  and  excites  most  indignation.” 

“The  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  has  no  place  in 
a  condition  of  society  where  law  prevails.  Even  a  good  cause  may 
abide  its  time  and  follow  the  path  marked  out  by  law.” 

The  trend  of  sentiment  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  entirely 
favorable  to  the  Brooks  excise  law  now  upon  the  statute  books, 
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and  the  outlook  indicates  that  the  people  will  defeat  all  local  op¬ 
tion  propositions. 

South  Carolina  has  no  apparent  ardor  for  prohibition,  being 
evidently  content  with  its  present  form  of  local  option. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  State  has  illicit  whiskey  distilling 
been  so  popular  as  in  the  past  year. 

Revenue  Officer  Merrick’s  records  for  the  year  just  ended  show 
that  the  officers  under  his  direction  have  destroyed  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  illicit  whiskey  distilleries  in  the  “dark  comer”  and  have  con¬ 
fiscated  over  200,000  gallons  of  whiskey  and  low  wines,  including, 
of  course,  the  white  “corn  licker,”  that  a  negro  preacher  once  de¬ 
scribed  as  “pow’ful  po’  in  tais,’  but  pow’ful  good  in  de  feelin’s 
it  gen’rates.” 

It  is  in  Greenville  County,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cotton 
manufacturing  centres  in  the  Southern  States,  that  the  appropri¬ 
ately  named  “dark  corner”  is  found.  It  is  a  hard-to-get-at  moun¬ 
tain  locality,  where  the  “moonshiner”  for  a  century  past  has 
persisted  in  carrying  on  his  business,  despite  the  activity  of  the 
revenue  men. 

In  the  month  just  ended  the  average  number  of  stills  destroyed 
in  the  “dark  corner”  was  exactly  one  a  day,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  total  of  thirty-one  stills. 

A  revenue  officer  says  that  conditions  in  the  illicit  distilling 
region  were  never  worse,  and  the  Greenville  Daily  News  suggests 
that  the  situation  may  be  “that  the  prohibition  wave  has  had  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  ‘moonshiners’  in  the  re-establishment 
of  their  illicit  business.” 

South  Dakota  offered  its  quota  of  surprises  in  the  April  elec¬ 
tions  on  the  liquor  question.  The  fight  was  bitterly  contested 
in  several  of  the  more  important  cities.  Mitchell,  the  center  of 
Methodist  education,  carried  for  saloons  by  one  of  the  largest  ma¬ 
jorities  ever  recorded  there.  Redfield,  another  college  city,  and 
one  that  went  dry  a  year  ago  by  a  small  majority  of  two,  was 
sent  to  the  wet  side  by  a  large  majority.  Pierre  and  Fort  Pierre 
were  among  the  surprises,  both  of  them  going  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  saloons. 
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Texas.- — Mr.  B.  Adoue  writes  us  that  during  the  past  year  no 
important  legislation  affecting  the  brewing  industry  has  been 
enacted  in  Texas;  and  there  have  been  no  judicial  decisions  of 
moment. 

Many  local  option  elections  were  held  in  both  wet  and  dry 
counties  or  precincts,  with  very  little  change.  In  the  aggregate 
the  antis  lost  four  counties  or  precincts.  One  striking  feature 
of  the  elections  was  the  small  majorities  in  favor  of  prohibition, 
demonstrating  the  salutary  effect  of  the  saloon  clean-up  through¬ 
out  the  State. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  very  aggressive  and  seems  to  have 
an  unlimited  supply  of  both  men  and  money.  At  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  next  November  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  elect  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  governor  and  Legislature,  and  the  League  is  now  actively 
and  unscrupulously  working  to  that  end. 

Virginia. — The  most  important  act  of  the  late  Legislature 
was  the  passage  of  the  Byrd  Bill.  The  section  thereof  particu¬ 
larly  applying  to  our  industry  is  as  follows: 

For  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  malt  liquors  there  shall 
be  paid  five  hundred  dollars,  and  upon  payment  of  such  specific 
sum  the  manufacturer  shall  have  the  privilege  of  selling  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  his  brewing  in  quantities  of  two  dozen  pints  or  more  at  any 
place  within  the  State  of  Virginia,  except  where  such  manufac¬ 
tory  is  situated  in  any  local  option  or  no  license  territory;  in  which 
case  no  sale  shall  be  made  and  delivery  had  at  the  place  of  manu¬ 
facture  ;  but  such  manufacturer  may  sell  the  product  of  his  brewing 
to  be  delivered  to  a  common  carrier  to  be  transferred  to  any  place 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  local  option  or  no  license  territory  in  which 
such  manufactory  is  situated. 

Every  non-resident  manufacturer  of  malt  liquors  maintain¬ 
ing  in  this  State  distributing  or  storage  warehouses  for  the  sale  of 
malt  liquors  by  wholesale  shall  pay  for  such  privilege  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  upon  the  payment  of  such  specific  sum 
to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  the  said  non-resident  manufac¬ 
turer  shall  have  the  same  privileges  in  the  sale  of  the  products 
of  his  brewing  as  is  hereinbefore  given  to  domestic  manufacturers 
of  malt  liquors. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Fuller  writes  us  that  there  were  a  great  many  bills 
introduced  affecting  the  liquor  interests.  The  Strode  Bill,  State- 
Wide  Bill,  or  so-called  Enabling  Act,  was  defeated  in  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  26  to  13.  The  Myers  Bill,  a  companion  to  the  Strode 
Bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the  House,  was  never  taken  out  of 
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its  order  on  the  calendar.  Danville  voted  wet  on  April  28th  by 
a  majority  of  ten  votes  out  of  a  total  vote  of  1,154. 

The  next  primary  election — Senate  and  House — comes  up 
September,  1911.  If  the  statements  made  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  are  carried  out,  it  is  believed  that  their  purpose  will  be 
to  see  to  it  carefully  that  only  men  in  sympathy  with  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  movement  are  sent  to  the  next  Legislature,  which  meets  two 
years  hence. 

Virginia  stands  now  upon  a  local  option  platform — the  entire 
State  practically  being  dry,  with  the  exception  of  the  larger  cities. 

Washington. — The  reaction  against  prohibition  visible  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  South, 
has  not  reached  the  Pacific  coast.  Local  option  elections  held 
in  the  State  during  the  past  year  were  largely  in  favor  of  the  drys. 
Mr.  G.  W.  H.  Davis  informs  us  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  the  question  of  a  referendum  on  State-wide  prohibition 
will  come  up,  as  well  as  a  county  unit  bill,  a  high  license  bill  and 
the  “daylight”  saloon  proposition. 

Wisconsin  gave  a  good  account  of  herself  in  the  April  elec¬ 
tions,  the  fiercest  and  most  general  battle  ever  waged  in  the  State 
for  and  against  the  liquor  traffic  resulting  in  decisive  victories 
for  our  side.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  dozen  largest  cities, 
where  the  Anti-Saloon  League  put  forth  its  most  strenuous 
efforts. 

The  only  important  victory  of  the  drys  was  at  Edgerton, 
which  went  dry  by  six  majority  after  having  voted  license  two  years 
ago  by  thirty  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  such  cities  as  Racine, 
Janesville,  Green  Bay,  Fond  du  Lac,  Kenosha,  Beloit,  Monroe, 
Madison,  Marinette,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Antigo,  Rhinelander  and  New 
Richmond,  where  the  hottest  fights  were  waged  by  the  anti¬ 
saloon  leaders,  went  wet  two  or  three  to  one. 

The  election  on  the  liquor  question  was  the  chief  issue.  An 
■effort  was  made  by  the  drys  to  force  an  election  in  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  towns,  villages  and  cities  of  the  State.  It  was  even 
■claimed  early  in  the  campaign  that  there  would  be  elections  in 
800  places,  but  this  list  was  cut  to  about  100  before  election  day, 
and  in  only  a  few  places,  even  in  small  townships,  were  the  drys 
able  to  secure  a  change  of  sentiment. 
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The  drys,  however,  were  able  to  save  Stoughton,  which  went 
dry  two  years  ago,  remaining  in  the  no  license  column  by  over  100 
majority. 

The  most  notable  victories  of  the  wets  were  at  New  Richmond 
and  Sturgeon  Bay,  where  the  drys  were  the  victors  two  years  ago. 
At  New  Richmond  a  few  days  ago  a  court  decision  held  that  the 
dry  victory  two  years  ago  was  illegal,  but  the  voters  by  Tuesday’s 
election  made  this  decision  unnecessary. 

A  compilation  of  the  liquor  statistics  of  the  State  shows  that 
Wisconsin  is  only  25  per  cent,  dry  from  a  population  standpoint. 
The  statistics  show  that  most  of  the  dry  communities  are  those  in 
which  a  vote  has  never  been  taken  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Austin  furnishes  the  following  review  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  affecting  the  liquor  traffic  introduced  in  the  1909  session  of 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature: 

The  County  Option  bill  was  passed  to  engrossment  in  Senate 
by  10  to  10  vote,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  casting  the  tie  in  favor 
of  the  advancement.  Killed  in  the  Senate  on  third  reading  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  14. 

Bill  providing  for  a  minimum  fee  of  $500  in  cities  and  .$200 
in  towns;  killed  in  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  54  to  21. 

Bill  to  increase  a  300  foot  limit  of  saloons  to  churches  and 
schools  to  500  feet;  defeated  in  Senate. 

Bill  providing  for  the  payment  of  one-quarter  of  all  license 
money  to  the  county.  Defeated. 

Bill  providing  that  no  action  shall  lie  for  garnishment  for 
liquor  debts.  Passed  without  opposition. 

Bill  creating  a  commission  to  regulate  sale  of  liquor.  Failed. 

Bills  prohibiting  manufacturers  from  having  any  interests, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  retail  sale  of  intoxicating  liq¬ 
uor  or  any  interest  in  the  building  occupied  for  saloon  purposes, 
were  withdrawn  by  the  authors. 

Bill  providing  that  local  option  petitions  shall  be  filed  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  April  election.  Passed  and  signed  by  the 
governor. 

Bill  providing  that  no  license  shall  be  issued  by  town  boards 
within  one  mile  of  a  city  or  village.  Defeated. 

Bill  in  reference  to  Sunday  closing  and  prosecution  of  the  same 
by  the  district  attorney.  Failed. 
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Bill  extending  the  power  to  “blacklist”  drunkards  to  mayors, 
chairmen  of  county  board  and  district  attorney.  Passed  without 
opposition. 

Bill  prohibiting  sale  of  liquor  to  any  Indian  of  mixed  blood. 
Passed  Assembly,  killed  in  Senate  by  vote  of  14  to  11. 

Bill  prohibiting  screens,  blinds,  painted  windows,  stalls,  etc. 
in  saloons.  Failed. 

A  pure  food  beer  bill,  providing  for  a  label  on  keg  or  package 
stating  ingredients  of  same,  amended  and  passed. 

Bill  prohibiting  the  serving  of  free  lunches  in  saloons,  killed 
on  third  reading  in  Assembly. 

Bill  prohibiting  sale  of  liquor  on  any  adjoining  premises, 
killed  in  Assembly. 

Bill  making  deputy  sheriffs  liable  for  complaints  under  excise 
law  and  providing  penalty.  Passed  without  opposition. 

Bill  changing  date  of  license  year  from  first  Tuesday  in  July 
to  the  first  day  of  July.  Passed. 

Bill  providing  that  all  applications  for  license  shall  be  made  at 
least  fifteen  days  before  July  1st  and  providing  for  the  publishing 
of  the  names  of  applicants  in  local  paper.  Passed. 

Bill  authorizing  the  transfer  of  licenses  from  one  location  to 
another.  Failed. 

Bill  prohibiting  sale  of  liquors  to  minors,  even  with  a  written 
order.  Passed. 

Bill  referring  to  the  granting  of  licenses  in  parks  or  gardens 
for  summer  months  only.  Failed. 

Bill  in  reference  to  a  commission  to  grant  and  revoke  licenses. 
Killed  on  committee  recommendation  by  the  Assembly. 

“The  Gothenburg  Bill,”  killed  by  committee  recommendation 
in  Assembly. 

“Austin  Commission  Bill,”  providing  for  a  commission  to 
hear  complaints  and  revoke  licenses.  Passed  Assembly  and  was 
killed  in  Senate  by  vote  of  17  to  10. 

Chapter  439  of  the  Laws  of  1909  provides  that  licenses  may  be 
issued  to  domestic  corporations  and  to  persons  who  have  been  par¬ 
doned  fiom  criminal  offenses. 
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NOTES  AFIELD. 

Connecticut  stood  firm  for  license  in  the  Spring  elections,  the 
antis  at  Hartford  being  beaten  by  a  very  large  majority. 

Jfc  ^  ^ 

In  Vennont  the  Spring  contests  were  generally  favorable  to 
the  liberal  cause. 

if? 

Iowa  prohibitionists  are  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  Mulct  law. 

*  *  * 

Denver,  after  an  exciting  campaign,  voted  wet  on  April  17  by 
a  majority  of  about  12,000. 

*  *  * 

Prohibition  makes  no  headway  in  West  Virginia.  Recent 
elections  distinctly  favored  license. 

*  *  * 


Eugene  W.  Chafin,  of  Chicago,  prohibition  nominee  for  presi¬ 
dent  in  1908,  admits  that  the  dry  laws  are  a  farce  in  the  South. 

*  *  * 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  by  formal  vote 
condemns  the  sale  of  alcohol  in  American  drug  stores. 

*  *  * 


Thirty  breweries  in  Chicago  have  joined  with  the  public  in 
their  attempt  to  stop  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  disorderly  resorts  of 
that  city. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


ALBERT  LIEBER,  Chairman 

HUGH  F.  FOX,  Secretary 
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THE  PRESIDENT:— The  reports  of  the  Vigilance  and  Pub¬ 
lication  Committees  have  been  in  part  included  in  Mr.  Fox’s  re¬ 
marks,  and  also  they  are  in  printed  form  in  the  hands  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Schram  is  Chairman.  We  would  like 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Schram. 

MR.  SCHRAM: — Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  is  in  printed  form  in  the  hands  of  the  members, 
and  contains  practically  a  resume  of  the  work  that  has  been  done. 
I  would  ask  that  the  presentation  of  this  printed  report  be  accepted 
as  the  report  of  the  Committee  at  this  time. 

On  motion  the  report  was  so  adopted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association. 

Gentlemen: — The. Advisory  Committee  has  kept  up  an  ac¬ 
tive  correspondence  with  brewers  throughout  the  country  during 
the  past  year  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  labels,  brands  and  adver¬ 
tisements. 

The  following  circulars  have  been  issued  for  the  information 
of  our  members,  January  11th,  1910  and  April  23rd,  1910. 


January  11,  1910. 

Gentlemen : — 

The  following  Treasury  Decision  1,578,  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  construes  part  of  section  38  of  the 
Act  of  August  5,  1909,  generally  known  as  a  Corporation  Excise 
Tax,  and  has  reference  to  the  returns  to  be  made  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  for  the  year  1909: 


(T.  D.  1,578). 

Excise  Tax 

Corporations  to  render  returns  to  collectors  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  calendar  year  1909  and  each  calendar  year  thereafter. 
— Actual  inventories  required  only  when  taxable  net  income 
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cannot  be  stated  otherwise.  Book  inventories,  or  statements 
therefrom  equivalent  to  inventories,  permissible  when  showing 
the  real  taxable  income. 


Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  4,  1910. 

To  collectors  of  internal  revenue  and  others  interested: 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  at  this  office  concerning  the 
requirements  of  section  38,  act  of  August  5,  1909,  levying  an  excise 
tax  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  net  income  over  $5,000  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  as  to  the  time  that  must  be  covered  by  the  returns  of  such 
corporations. 

In  order  that  the  position  of  this  office  may  be  known  to  all 
interested  in  this  subject,  attention  is  invited  to  the  language  of 
the  act  bearing  on  this  point.  Subdivision  3  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

*  *  *  and  said  tax  shall  be  computed  upon  the  remainder  of  said 
net  income  of  such  corporation,  joint  stock  company  or  associa¬ 
tion,  or  insurance  company,  for  the  year  ending  December  thirty- 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  and  for  each  calendar  year  there¬ 
after. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  law  fixes  the  calendar  year 
as  the  period  to  be  covered  by  these  returns,  and  no  one  is  vested 
with  discretionary  power  to  change  it. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  submitted  as  to  the  manner  of  arriv-. 
ing  at  an  inventory  January  1,  1909,  when  none  was  taken  on  that 
date  and  where  the  fiscal  year  of  the  corporation  ends  with  a  date 
other  than  December  31. 

In  article  5  of  Regulations  No.  31  it  is  stated  that  an  inventory 
or  its  equivalent  of  materials,  supplies,  and  merchandise  on  hand 
for  use  or  sale  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  year  is  essential  in  the 
case  of  certain  corporations  in  order  to  determine  the  gross  in¬ 
come,  and  in  case  of  other  corporations  to  determine  their  expenses 
of  operation.  Where  such  inventory  or  its  equivalent  was  not 
taken  at  the  close  of  the  year  1908,  a  supplemental  statement 
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showing  such  inventory  approximately  must  be  submitted  with 
the  return  on  the  regular  form.  Such  supplemental  statement 
shall  be  verified  under  oath,  etc. 

Under  the  statute  no  return  for  a  period  other  than  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  can  be  accepted.  The  primary  object  to  be  kept  in 
view  is  the  preparation  of  a  statement  or  return  which  shall  cor¬ 
rectly  set  forth  the  net  income  taxable  under  the  law.  If  this  can 
be  accomplished  without  the  necessity  of  an  inventory,  either  at 
the  beginning  or  the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  actual  inventories 
are  not  necessary.  If,  however,  a  statement  such  as  may  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  oath  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation,  showing  the  net 
taxable  income,  cannot  be  made  without  an  inventory,  then  the 
same  is  necessarily  required. 

It  is  believed  that  corporations  whose  business  is  of  sufficient 
volume  to  produce  a  taxable  income  under  this  law  would  ordinar¬ 
ily  keep  such  books  as  would  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  book  in¬ 
ventory,  or  what  might  be  termed  the  “equivalent”  of  an  inventory, 
for  the  period  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  end  of  their  fis¬ 
cal  years.  While  the  office  is  unable  to  set  forth  any  rule  in  this 
connection  for  arriving  at  inventories  or  their  equivalents,  the  cor¬ 
porations  will  readily  see  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  best 
means  at  their  hands  to  show  in  their  sworn  returns  their  net  tax¬ 
able  income. 

Royal  E.  Cabell,  Commissioner. 


New  York,  April  23,  1910. 

Gentlemen: — 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  announces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  decision,  as  to  the  changes  in  the  color  of  beer  stamps. 


Very  truly  yours, 

Hugh  F.  Fox,  Secretary. 
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(T.  D.  1,614.) 

Beer  Stamps. 

Colors  to  be  changed  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  hands  of 
taxpayers. 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  14,  1910. 

Sir: — Referring  to  the  visit  to  this  office  by  a  delegation  of 
brewers  of  New  York  City,  as  well  as  to  representations  made  by 
leading  brewers  at  other  points  concerning  the  confusion  arising 
from  similarity  in  the  color  of  the  different  denominations  of  the 
new  issue  of  beer  stamps,  you  are  advised  that  this  matter  has  been 
given  very  careful  consideration,  and  changes  in  color  have  been 
determined  upon  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  interested. 

In  the  future  beer  stamps  will  be  issued  in  the  following  colors : 
Eighth  barrel,  brown;  quarter  barrel,  green;  half  barrel,  black; 
barrel,  red;  hogshead,  orange. 

The  third  and  sixth  barrel  stamps  will  be  continued  in  black, 

but  as  stamps  of  these  denominations  are  seldom  used,  it  is  assumed 

that  taxpayers  will  raise  no  objection  to  their  color. 

The  new  colors  will  be  issued  as  rapidly  as  the  present  stock  of 

stamps  is  exhausted.  „  .  „ 

Respectfully, 

Mr.  John  W.  Sinsel,  Royal  E-  Cabell,  Commissioner. 

Internal  Revenue  Agent,  New  York. 


(T.  D.  30661.) 

Liquors. 

Labeling  of  packages  of  liquors  under  section  240  of  the  Criminal 
Code  (T.  D.  30393).  Treasury  Department,  June  6,  1910. 

Sir: — The  Department  duly  received  your  letter  of  March  12, 
last,  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  section  240  of 
the  « Criminal  Code  (T.  D.  30393)  for  the  labeling  of  packages  of 
liquors.  Referring  to  the  three  particulars  required  by  said  sec¬ 
tion  to  be  shown  on  the  outside  of  the  cover,  I  have  to  state  that 
the  Department  has  decided: 
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1.  That  the  name  of  the  consignee  may  be  either  that  of 
the  nominal  consignee  or  the  ultimate  consignee. 

2.  That  the  nature  of  the  contents  may  be  described  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms  as  “brandy,’.’  “whiskey,”  “wine,”  etc.,  the  name  of  the 
brand  not  being  required. 

3.  That  the  quantity  of  contents  may  be  expressed  either 
by  the  number  of  bottles  as  “12  bottles,”  or  “24  half  bottles,” 
or  “1  dozen  quarts,”  or  “2  dozen  pints,”  etc.,  or  by  the  number 
of  gallons,  quarts,  etc. 

The  examination  of  the  labeling  of  packages  of  liquor,  under 
said  section,  entered  for  immediate  transportation  to  interior 
ports,  need  not  be  particularly  minute  as  to  detail,  but  should  be 
sufficiently  careful  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  merchandise 
in  question  is  labeled  in  substantial  compliance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  statute.  ,  .  ,, 

Respectfully, 

(68774.)  Charles  D.  Hilles, 

Collector  of  Customs,  New  York.  Assistant  Secretary. 


HABIT-FORMING  AGENTS. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  on  April  29th, 
1910,  a  remarkable  Farmers’  Bulletin,  prepared  by  L.  F.  Kebler, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Drugs  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  The 
letter  of  transmittal  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  which  accompanies  it, 
refers  to  the  investigation  as  having  revealed  the  alarming  extent 
to  which  such  agents  are  used  and  the  large  number  of  channels 
through  which  they  reach  the  public.  The  report  shows  that  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  opium  and  its  preparations  and  deriva¬ 
tives  has  doubled  within  the  last  forty  years,  notwithstanding 
the  legislation  against  its  indiscriminate  sale  and  use.  Large 
quantities  of  cocaine  and  other  dangerous  drugs  are  also  coming, 
into  common  use. 

“There  are  at  present  at  least  100  sanatoriums  advertising 
treatment  for  drug  addiction,  and  it  is  well  known  that  many 
thousands  of  cases  are  treated  annually  by  physicians  in  private 
practice  and  general  hospitals.  The  writer  knows  of  at  least  30 
so-called  mail  order  ‘drug  addiction  cures,’  some  of  which  appar¬ 
ently  have  a  large  patronage.  The  manager  of  one  of  these  treat¬ 
ments  stated  that  his  company  had  100,000  names,  including  al¬ 
cohol  addicts,  upon  its  books.  The  number  of  drug  addicts  in  the 
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United  States  is  variously  estimated  by  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  situation  at  from  1,000,000  to  4,000,000;  the  latter  num¬ 
ber  is  probably  excessive.” 

The  report  deals  with  soothing  syrups,  medicated  soft  drinks, 
catarrh  remedies,  etc.,  etc. 

‘‘During  the  last  twenty  years  a  large  number  of  soft  drinks 
containing  caffeine  and  smaller  or  greater  quantities  of  coca  leaf 
and  kola  nut  products  have  been  placed  upon  the  market.  Pre¬ 
parations  of  this  class,  on  account  of  insufficient  information, 
were  formerly  looked  upon  as  harmless,  but  they  are  now  known 
to  be  an  impending  evil.  Cocaine  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  and 
dangerous  habit-forming  drugs  at  present  known.  Many  lives 
have  been  wrecked  and  many  crimes  have  been  committed  as  a 
result  of  its  use,  and  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  curtail 
its  employment.  The  amount  present  in  certain  soft  drinks  is 
small,  to  be  sure,  but  such  an  insidious,  habit-forming  drug  cer¬ 
tainly  has  no  place  whatever  in  these  products.  The  presence  of 
tropococain,  an  ally  of  cocaine,  has  also  been  established.  Not 
only  is  it  most  pernicious  to  add  cocaine  to  soft  drinks  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  (usually  in  the  form  of  cocoa  leaf  extract),  but  even  the  use 
of  coca  leaf  extract  so  manipulated  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
cocaine,  or  eliminate  it  altogether,  must  still  be  looked  upon  as 
a  questionable  practice,  because  any  product  or  name  which  would 
suggest  the  presence  of  cocaine  or  its  allies,  by  taste  or  otherwise, 
must  have  a  baneful  influence.  Quite  a  number  of  so-called  soft 
drinks  now  on  the  market  contain  both  of  the  habit-forming  agents, 
cocaine  and  caffeine.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  persons  addicted 
to  the  use  of  medicated  soft  drinks.  It  is  also  a  well  known  fact 
that  many  factory  employees,  stenographers,  typewriters,  and  others 
subject  to  mental  or  nervous  strain  spend  a  large  part  of  their  earn¬ 
ings  for  drinks  of  this  character.  In  passing  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  life  insurance  companies  are  considering  the  status  of 
soft-drink  habitues  as  future  risks.” 

“Various  arguments  have  been  advanced  in  justification  of 
the  use  of  caffeine  and  the  extract  of  coca  leaves,  treated  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  soft  drinks.  It  is  well  known  that  parents,  as  a  rule, 
withhold  tea  and  coffee  from  their  children,  but  having  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  presence  of  cocaine,  caffeine,  or  other  deleterious  agents 
in  soft  drinks,  they  unwittingly  permit  their  children  to  be  harmed 
by  their  use.” 
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The  significance  of  the  issuance  of  this  instructive  document 
as  a  Farmers’  Bulletin  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable.  The  evil  which  it  calls  attention  to  must,  of 
course,  be  extremely  serious  to  warrant  such  action.  Evidently 
there  is  some  foundation  for  the  current  reports  as  to  the  increase 
in  the  use  of  cocaine,  etc.,  in  prohibitin  territoory. 

To  quote  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Toronto  “Globe" : 

“The  unfit  can  find  in  morphine,  cocaine,  ether,  and  other 
drugs  means  of  producing  various  forms  of  mental  aberration. 
The  almost  universal  medicine  habit  tends  to  remove  any  aversion 
or  fear  with  regard  to  such  practices,  and  the  effects  are  such  that 
the  victim  may  cultivate  habits  that  are  beyond  his  control  be¬ 
fore  his  condition  is  known  to  or  suspected  by  his  friends.  In¬ 
dulgence  in  alcoholic  beverages  produces  conditions  that  bring  the 
subject  at  once  under  the  notice  of  his  friends,  and  influences  are 
set  at  work  of  a  reformatory  nature.  But  in  self-destruction  by 
drugs  there  is  often  no  noticeable  warning  until  the  victim  is  beyond 
all  reasonable  hope  of  reclamation.  The  easy  possibilities  of  the 
drug  habit  were  illustrated  by  soldiers  during  a  recent  campaign, 
who  discovered  that  the  cordite  in  their  cartridges  was  an  intoxi¬ 
cant  and  would  produce  the  partial  forgetfulness  they  desired!’’ 

Perhaps  in  this  connection  the  following  citation  is  pertinent 
from  the  complete  and  scholarly  article  by  Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf 
on  “What  May  Be  Done  to  Improve  the  Hygiene  of  the  City  Dwel¬ 
ler,”  which  was  published  in  the  New  York  “ Medical  Record" 
of  January  8th,  1910: 

“I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  inesti¬ 
mable  value  of  an  ample  water  supply  or  the  necessity  of  its  pur¬ 
ity.  I  only  wish  to  emphasize  a  few  points  regarding  the  necess¬ 
ity  of  hygienic  drinking  fountains  in  a  large  city.  It  is  a  deplor¬ 
able  and  well  known  fact  that  in  many  of  our  cities  there  are  few, 
if  any,  hygienically  kept  drinking  fountains  where  the  water  is 
cool  enough  in  hot  weather  to  be  palatable.  The  well  known  sani¬ 
tary  drinking  fountains  which  make  infection  impossible,  some  of 
which  are  installed  in  the  better  modern  schools  but  which  should 
be  installed  in  every  school  of  the  land,  should  also  be  a  feature 
of  the  streets  of  any  city  which  means  to  improve  the  hygiene  of 
its  dwellers. 
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"I  must  not  omit  to  say  a  word  on  the  hygiene  of  the  soda- 
water  fountains  which  are  such  an  important  feature  of  our  mod¬ 
em  American  cities.  "While  the  quality  and  character  (freedom 
from  narcotics  and  poisonous  substances  '  of  the  tarots  dispensed 
in  soda  water  must  necessarily  be  regulated  by  the  food  and  drug 
inspection,  a  subject  which  we  cannot  discuss  here  in  detail,  I 
would  suggest  that  a  more  thorough  supervision  of  the  methods 
of  cleansing  glasses  and  spoons  after  use  should  be  inaugurated. 
Seme  reform  is  needed  here,  not  only  in  the  cheap  stands  which  we 
see  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city  where  soda  water  is  sold  at 
one  or  two  cents  a  glass,  but  also  in  some  of  the  fashionable  drug 
stores.  The  education  of  the  consumer  to  the  necessity  for  clean 
glasses  and  clean  spoons  would  seem,  however,  as  essential,  if 
not  more  so.  as  any  ordinances  issued  by  the  Board  of  Health.” 

THE  HOP-PLEA  BEETLE. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  issued  a  valuable 
report  on  the  hop-flea  beetle,  looking  to  the  extermination  of  that 
destructive  pest.  Copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

LIST  OF  TRADE  MARKS  AXD  PATENTS. 

We  present  as  an  appendix  to  this  report  a  list  of  registered 
trade-marks,  or  trade-marks  for  which  registration  has  been  filed, 
of  registered  labels  and  prints  and  of  patents  issued  from  April  1, 
1909,  to  March  31,  1910. 


BREWING  PATENTS,  ETC. 

The  list  of  patents  relating  to  the  brewing,  malting  and  kin¬ 
dred  industries .  issued  during  the  year  just  closed,  compiled  on  the 
plan  followed  in  previous  years,  accompanies  the  report  of  vour 
Committee  in  the  form  of  a  supplement.  (See  end  of  volume.) 

The  importance  of  this  list,  which,  with  those  that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  constitutes  a  complete  record  of  patents  relating  to  the 
brewing  and  kindred  industries,  in  connection  with  the  classified 
patent  specifications  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Association,  will  be 
apparent  to  members  who  may  be  engaged  in  disputes  or  litigation 
arising  from  patents  on  inventions  directly  or  indirectly  relating 
to  the  brewing  industry. 
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APPROPRIATION. 

For  the  ensuing  year  we  would  respectfully  request  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  sum  of  Two  Hundred  Dollars  to  be  used  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Committee’s  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LOUIS  B.  SCHRAM,  Chairman. 

HUGH  F.  FOX,  Secretary. 


G.  W.  LEMBECK 
RUDOLPH  J.  SCHAEFER 
A.  G.  HUPFEL,  Jr. 

E.  G.  W.  WOERZ 
JOHN  REISENWEBER 
HENRY  FRESENIUS 
JULIUS  STROH 


SIMON  SEIBERT 
ERNEST  FECKER,  Jr. 
ALBERT  CARRY, 
ALBERT  LACKMANN 
HENRY  UIHLEIN 
J.  GEORGE  JUNG 
OTTO  F.  STIFEL 

Advisory  Committee. 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  SCHRAM. 

MR.  SCHRAM: — Your  Labor  Committee,  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  during  the  past  year  has  had  the  usual  number  of 
cases  of  difficulty  arising  between  yourselves  and  the  employees, 
and  it  has  assisted,  so  far  as  in  its  power  lay,  to  help  your  members 
in  adjusting  such  differences. 

It  became  apparent  to  the  Labor  Committee  that  there  is  al¬ 
together  too  great  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  unions  to  take 
into  their  own  hands,  by  means  of  the  strike,  the  settlement  of 
questions  which  could  and  which  certainly  should  be  disposed  of 
by  harmonious  conferences. 

In  view  of  this  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  a  conference 
has  been  had  with  representatives  of  the  labor  unions  with  a  view 
to  remedying  this  condition.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  unions 
that,  to  settle  a  dispute  by  means  of  a  strike,  simply  means  to 
settle  it  by  allowing  that  party  to  have  its  way,  which,  for  the  time 
being,  has  the  power  in  its  hands  to  enforce  its  demands.  That  re¬ 
sults  almost  invariably  in  injustice.  A  dispute  between  an  em¬ 
ployer  and  his  men  should  be  settled  upon  the  basis  of  fairness 
and  of  right,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  might. 

For  years  your  Labor  Committee  has  tried  to  persuade  the 
labor  unions  to  agree  to  a  national  form  of  trade  agreement, 
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an  agreement  which  shall  obtain  throughout  the  country  and  which 
shall  define  the  respective  rights  of  the  employer  and  the  wage 
earner.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  successful. 
We  have,  however,  repeated  our  efforts  and  at  a  conference  which 
was  held  last  night,  the  matter  was  again  proposed  to  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  International  body  of  Brewery  Workmen  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  them  in  a  spirit  which  seems  to  us  to  offer  hope  of  ultimate 
success.  An  alternative  proposition  has  been  made,  namely,  if 
it  is  found  that  the  formation  of  a  trade  agreement  is  not  practi¬ 
cable  at  this  time,  that  at  least  the  national  body  of  the  employers 
and  the  national  body  of  the  unions  will  enter  into  a  National  Ar¬ 
bitration  Agreement.  I  believe  that  there  is  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  of  success  in  this  latter  movement.  If  our  efforts  are  crowned 
with  success,  it  will  mean  that  strikes  will  practically  be  at  an  end; 
it  will  mean  that  all  questions  arising  in  any  locality  shall  at  once 
be  submitted  to  local  arbitration,  and  if  the  outcome  of  local  ar¬ 
bitration  is  unsatisfactory  to  either  party,  than  an  appeal  shall 
be  permissible  to  a  central  arbitration  tribunal,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties  throughout  the  country. 
Now,  if  we  are  successful  in  bringing  this  about,  it  will  mean  a  great 
achievement.  It  will  make  for  our  comfort  and  business  success 
and  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  men.  This  is  not  a  small 
matter. 

You  must  bear  in  mind,  in  all  these  things  it  is  always  a  good 
plan  to  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  those  on  the  other  side — 
it  is  not  a  trifle  for  the  workman  to  give  up  that  one  weapon  which 
has  been  at  all  times  considered  as  the  great  mainstay  in  support¬ 
ing  his  rights, — the  right  to  strike.  If  the  workmen  agree  with  us 
and  enter  into  this  arbitration  agreement,  it  will  mean  that  they 
abandon  this  one  weapon  which  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  their 
system.  If  they  agree  with  us  it  will  be  a  great  tribute  to  their 
own  spirit  of  fairness,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that — 
a  great  deal  more  than  some  of  us  are,  perhaps,  willing  to  admit. 
If,  therefore,  we  should  be  successful  in  our  efforts,  it  will  signify 
a  result  that  deserves  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  records  of  our  social 
history.  We  hope  that  by  the  time  our  convention  is  called  a  year 
from  now,  we  will  have  substantial  progress  to  report  in  this  di¬ 
rection;  at  any  rate,  your  Committee  will  continue  its  efforts  and 
will  work  diligently  to  bring  about  this  much  to  be  desired  result. 
(Applause.) 
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COMPENSATION  FOR  WORKMEN. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  touch  for  a  brief  time  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  your  Labor  Committee, 
and  which  deserves  your  very  thoughtful  attention.  I  refer  to 
the  matter  of  compensation  of  workmen  for  injuries  sustained  in 
the  course  of  their  employment. 

There  are  systems  operating  in  Germany,  England,  and  prac¬ 
tically  in  all  the  important  countries  of  Europe,  under  which  work¬ 
men  receive  compensation  for  loss  of  earning  power  through  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  course  of  their  employment ,  no  matter  how  those  acci¬ 
dents  are  caused,  no  matter  who  is  responsible  for  them. 

In  our  country  matters  are  different.  Under  our  laws  the 
workman  is  entitled  to  compensation  only  if  he  can  show  that  his 
employer  was  negligent  in  providing  safe  tools  and  a  safe  place 
to  work  in  and  suitable  superintendence  of  the  ordinary  laborer. 
Unless  those  things  can  be  shown,  he  is  without  a  remedy.  Not 
only  that,  if  a  workman  is  injured  through  the  negligence  of  his 
employer,  it  is  the  uniform  practice  of  employers  carrying  insurance 
in  casualty  companies,  to  have  the  companies  make  the  fight  for 
them,  and  the  workman  must  sue  for  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
injury  which  he  has  sustained.  It  may  be  that  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  or  four  years  he  recovers  the  verdict,  the  better  part 
of  which  the  lawyer  puts  into  his  pocket;  and  if  he  has,  through 
the  charity  of  his  friends,  been  able  to  struggle  along  during  this 
time,  he  receives  a  mere  pittance  to  make  good  the  injury  which 
has  been  inflicted  upon  him.  It  must  be  apparent  to  you,  if  you 
take  time  to  think  of  the  matter  at  all,  how  unjust  and  unfair  all 
this  is.  When  a  workman  is  injured  he  needs  aid  and  that  at  once 
— not  at  the  end  of  a  litigation;  he  needs  it  then,  for  his  family 
must  live,  and  his  family  has  been  able  to  live  up  to  that  time  only 
by  the  continuous  earning  power  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

People  whose  profession  it  is  to  think  on  this  subject  have 
sought  to  devise  plans  to  carry  this  compensation  idea  into  effect. 
In  this  country  we  have  been  compelled  to  go  slowly  for  the  reason 
that  our  Federal  and  State  constitutions  make  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  pass  a  compulsory  compensation  law.  The  State 
of  New  York,  as  well  as  two  or  three  other  States,  has  taken  up 
this  question  through  legislative  committees  who  have  investigated 
this  matter  thoroughly,  and  collected  a  great  quantity  of  statistics, 
and  as  far  as  the  State  of  New  York  is  concerned,  have  secured  the 
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adoption  of  two  bills  which  within  the  last  week  or  two  became 
laws. 

It  occurs  to  your  Committee  that  our  industry  offers  pe¬ 
culiar  facilities  for  introducing  a  system  which  will  be  an  object 
lesson  to  the  world  of  the  readiness  of  the  employer  to  do  justice 
to  his  employee,  and  it  may  go  far  toward  promoting  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  between  employer  and  employee  and  do  away  with  a  great 
many  of  the  questions  with  which  your  Committee  has  to  contend. 
Accordingly,  your  Committee  has  proposed  to  the  International 
Union  of  Brewery  Workmen,  to  inaugurate  a  plan  of  compensation 
to  be  operative  throughout  our  country,  to  be  established  in  the 
plants  of  all  the  members  of  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association 
(and  those  who  are  not  members  should  be  persuaded  to  join  the 
movement  voluntarily) ,  in  which  each  man  shall  waive  his  statutory 
right  to  sue  for  damages  and  accept  in  place  of  it  a  direct,  prompt 
contribution  toward  his  support  in  case  of  temporary  disablement, 
and  providing  that  the  dependents  of  such  a  man  shall  be  compen¬ 
sated  in  case  the  workman  is  killed. 

This  plan  would  be  carried  out  through  the  creation  of  a  fund, 
created  substantially  in  the  way  that  a  similar  fund  under  gov¬ 
ernment  control  exists  in  Germany;  through  contributions  by  the 
workman  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wages  he  receives  and  by 
the  employer  also  in  proportion  to  the  amount  he  pays,  but  more 
largely — very  much  more  largely  contributed  to  by  the  employers 
than  by  the  workmen.  Such  fund  shall  be  administered  by  an 
impartial  commission  who  shall  act  promptly  upon  every  case  of 
accident  that  occurs  in  the  brewery  or  without  the  brewery  to 
brewery  employees,  providing  that  the  man  shall  receive  assistance 
in  proportion  to  his  earnings  promptly  as  soon  as  his  disability 
happens,  and  in  case  of  accidents  where  the  death  of  the  employee 
is  involved,  that  the  dependent  of  such  employee  shall  receive  an 
amount  of  money  which  shall  secure  them  from  the  dire  effects 
of  want  and  privation. 

This  proposition  has  been  communicated  to  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  workmen,  through  its  delegates.  It  was  elab¬ 
orated  upon  at  the  conference  had  here  last  night,  and  it  has  been 
received,  so  far  as  the  delegates  were  concerned,  in  a  very  favorable 
spirit.  We  hope  that  it  may  result  in  success,  and  if  it  does,  we 
hope  that  the  plan,  so  far  as  the  membership  of  this  organization 
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is  concerned,  will  meet  with  unanimous  and  immediate  adoption. 
I  am  convinced,  gentlemen,  that  if  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  come 
before  you  in  the  not  distant  future,  with  a  plan  which  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  workmen’s  organization  and  of  your  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee,  you  will,  without  persuasion,  but  readily  and  cheerfully,  wel¬ 
come  it  as  an  opportunity  to  do  right  toward  those  men  who  are 
helping  you  in  your  business  and  that  you  will  subscribe  to  that 
plan  without  a  single  dissenting  vote,  so  that  it  may  become  oper¬ 
ative  throughout  the  land.  In  which  happy  event  I  venture  to 
hope  that  it  may  not  only  be  the  means  of  doing  right  by  your 
workmen,  but  that  it  may  act  as  an  example  and  as  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  to  the  world  that  your  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  something  else  in  their  minds  besides  their  own  selfish  pecu¬ 
niary  advantage;  that  you  are  men  alive  to  your  social  obligation, 
that  you  are  more  ready  to  meet  this  obligation  than  those  engaged 
in  other  industries  which  are  not  the  subject  of  attacks  such  as 
ours  is,  and  that  you  will  show  to  the  world  that  this  worthy  act, 
so  long  delayed  in  this  country,  and  to  be  delayed  so  many  years 
longer,  no  doubt,  as  an  enforceable  legislative  proposition,  has  in 
your  hands  been  promptly  met  in  a  way  that  satisfies  both  humanity 
and  justice.  ( Prolonged  applause.) 

THE  PRESIDENT: — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  Trus¬ 
tees’  Report  and  the  different  reports  of  the  several  committees 
as  outlined  by  the  Secretary,  and  especially  Mr.  Schram’s  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  report  of  the  Labor  Committee,  which  he  has  just  so 
ably  presented  to  you.  A  motion  to  receive  and  adopt  these  re¬ 
ports  will  be  in  order. 

MR.  FITGER:— I  make  such  a  motion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  motion  was  carried.  The  reports  of  the  Labor  and  Ad¬ 
visory  Committees  in  their  entirety  are  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  LABOR  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association. 

Gentlemen  :— During  the  past  year  labor  difficulties  have 
arisen  in  a  few  of  the  principal  brewing  centres,  and  your  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  called  upon  frequently  to  assist  in  their  adjust¬ 
ment.  There  are  at  the  date  of  this  report,  however,  no  unsettled 
disputes,  and  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  employers 
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and  employees,  which  are  such  a  marked  factor  of  the  brewing 
business,  have  continued  uninterruptedly.  On  several  occasions 
it  has  been  necessary  to  call  upon  our  members  to  observe  our  non¬ 
interference  agreement,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  local  labor 
disturbances,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  such  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  most  loyally  observed  by  all  members  concerned. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Huse,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Brewers’ 
Association,  has  prepared  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  pres¬ 
ent  scales  of  wages  that  obtain  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
labor  employed  in  all  the  various  brewing  centres,  which  will  be 
published  as  an  appendix  to  this  report.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
marks  a  general  increase  in  the  wage  scale  in  connection  with  nearly 
all  the  new  contracts  that  have  been  entered  into.  The  statement 
includes,  for  the  first  time,  the  workers  employed  in  bottling  es¬ 
tablishments. 

The  insidious  attempts  which  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year  by  the  enemies  of  our  industry  to  prejudice  our  cause 
in  the  minds  of  the  laboring  classes  have  proved  of  no  avail.  The 
following  resolution  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  State  branch  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  quoted  as  illustrating  the  spirit 
of  organized  labor  in  this  connection. 

This  organization,  at  its  24th  Annual  Convention,  October 
11th  to  14th,  1909,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  An  organized  effort  has  been  made  throughout  the 
country  to  bring  about  absolute  prohibition  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  all  malt  and  spirituous  liquors;  and 

Whereas,  The  success  of  such  a  movement  would  cause  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  workmen  to  be  thrown  out  of 
employment,  thus  adding  to  the  poverty  and  misery  now  prevail¬ 
ing  among  working  people  without  bringing  any  benefit  whatever 
to  the  people  in  general;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  in  the  American  principle  of  the  broadest 
personal  liberty  in  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  that  liberty  is  in  keeping 
with  law  and  order  and  good  government;  and 

Whereas,  Statistics  compiled  by  our  government  show  that 
where  prohibition  is  adopted,  the  illicit  manufacture  of  vile  and 
spirituous  compounds  that  tends  to  breed  dives  and  joints  is  great¬ 
ly  increased,  the  existence  of  which  is  a  menace  to  public  morality, 
and  illegitimate  traffic  in  liquor  is  carried  on,  resulting  not  only  in 
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the  government  being  deprived  of  the  revenue  to  which  it  is  justly 
entitled,  but  in  addition  thereto  creating  a  demoralizing  effect 
and  contempt  for  all  law;  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  not  only  in  true  temperance  but  also 
in  the  amending  of  all  evil  conditions  arising  from  intemperance; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Branch  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  24th  Annual  Convention  in  the  City 
of  Holyoke,  October  1 1—14,  1909,  has  hereby  declared  itself  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  prohibition,  but  in  so  declaring  our  opposition 
to  the  adoption  of  prohibition,  we  wish  it  clearly  understood  that 
we  favor  the  adoption  of  a  rational  license  and  regulation  law  rig¬ 
idly  enforced. 

Executive  Council: 

Thomas  J.  Durnin,  President. 

J.  W.  Wall 
M.  D.  Collins 
F.  M.  Bump 
J.  R.  Menzie 
J.  W.  Powers 

D.  D.  Driscoll,  Sec. -Treasurer. 

Similar  resolutions  have  been  passed  in  a  score  or  more  of 
instances,  and  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  general  attitude  of 
the  laboring  men  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  movement.  At 
the  same  time,  the  effort  to  break  up  the  existing  relations  of  mu¬ 
tual  harmony  and  confidence  between  the  brewers  and  the  various 
organized  labor  bodies  continues,  and  our  opponents  are  employ¬ 
ing  agitators  for  this  purpose.  To  the  credit  of  the  intelligent 
leaders  of  labor  these  efforts  have  been  instantly  recognized  and 
discountenanced.  In  no  instance  has  the  authoritative  voice  of 
labor  been  raised  in  behalf  of  prohibition. 

REPORT  ON  CHILD  LABOR. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  has  published 
an  admirable  summary  of  the  laws  in  force  in  1910  which  regulate 
the  labor  of  children.  The  summary  was  prepared  by  Miss  Laura 
Scott,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  and  is  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  practical  side  of  this  most  im- 
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portant  subject.  While  the  brewing  trade  is  not  a  child-employing 
industry,  the  following  table  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  employment  of  women  and  children  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  various  State  laws,  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is,  of  course,  taken  from  the 
summary  which  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
has  published. 


State 

Kind  of  Employment 

Age  at  Which 
Employment  is 
Prohibited 

Florida 

Barroom,  beer  garden,  place 
of  amusement  where  intox¬ 
icating  liquors  are  sold. 

Under  12. 

Georgia 

Barroom,  other  place  where 
spirituous  liquors  are  sold. 

Any  minor. 

Idaho 

Bottling  brewery,  establish¬ 
ment  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold  or  prepared 
for  sale. 

Any  minor. 

Illinois 

Place  of  amusement  where 

Under  14;  14-16 

intoxicating  liquors  are  sold 

without  age  and 
schooling  certi¬ 
ficate. 

Iowa 

Intoxicating  liquors  (where 
sold) . 

Any  female. 

Louisiana 

1.  Saloons. 

Any  female. 

2.  Place  of  amusement  where 

Under  14;  male 

intoxicating  liquors  are  sold 

14  to  16  with¬ 
out  age  certifi¬ 
cate;  female  14 
to  18  without 
age  certificate. 

Maryland 

1.  Bottling  intoxicating  liq¬ 
uors,  brewery;  handling  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors ;  hand¬ 
ling  packages  containing  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors. 

Under  16. 

2.  Barroom. 

Any  minor. 
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State 

Kind  of  Employment 

Age  at  Which 
Employment  is 
Prohibited 

Massachusetts 

1.  Barrooms,  saloons  (to 
serve  liquors) . 

Under  18. 

2.  Handling  packages  con¬ 
taining  intoxicating  liquors, 
bottling  establishments, 

breweries. 

Under  IS. 

Michigan 

1.  Barroom,  saloon. 

Any  female  who 
is  not  wife  of 
bona  fide  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family 
of  the  proprie¬ 
tor. 

2.  Theater  where  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  are  sold. 

Under  21. 

3.  Brewery,  distillery,  malt 

Male  under  18; 

manufacture,  alcoholic  liq¬ 
uor  manufacture  (packing, 
ing,  wrapping  or  bottling). 

Female  under  21. 

Missouri 

1.  Dram  shop,  place  where 

Any  female  who 

intoxicating  liquors  are 

is  not  wife  or 

sold,  saloon. 

daughter  of  ow¬ 
ner. 

2.  Any  place  of  amusement 
where  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold. 

Under  14. 

Nebraska. 

Any  place  where  intoxicat- 

Under  14;  14  to 

ing  liquors  are  sold. 

16  without  em¬ 
ployment  certi¬ 
ficate  and  medi¬ 
cal  certificate. 

New  Hampshire 

Barroom,  selling  or  serving 

Any  female;  any 

intoxicating  liquors. 

male  under  21. 
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State 

Kind  of  Employment 

Age  at  Which 
Employment  is 
Prohibited 

New  York 

Malt  liquors,  manufacturing, 
packing,  wrapping  or  bott¬ 
ling. 

Under  16. 

Barrooms  to  give  or  sell  liq- 

Any  female  not  a 

uors. 

member  of  his 
family. 

Arizona 

Saloon. 

Minors. 

Connecticut 

Saloon. 

Any  minor. 

Ohio 

Hotel,  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold;  malt  liq¬ 
uors,  where  manufactured; 
place  of  amusement  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are 
sold,  saloon. 

Under  16. 

South  Dakota 

1.  Barroom  (where  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  are  sold. 

Under  21. 

2.  Place  of  amusement 

Under  15  when 

(where  intoxicating  liquors 

school  is  in  sess- 

are  sold)  saloon. 

ion. 

Texas 

Brewery,  distilling. 

Under  16. 

Vermont 

Barroom. 

Females,  male 
under  21. 

Washington 

Barroom,  beer  hall,  place  of 
amusement  (where  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  are  sold  as  a 
beverage  ) saloon. 

Female. 

Wisconsin 

Intoxicating  liquors  (where 
made,  given  away  or  sold). 

Under  16. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  BREWERY  WORKMEN. 

One  of  the  most  important  topics  of  the  day,  which  is  being 
discussed  in  nearly  every  State,  is  that  of  employers’  liability  for 
njury  to  their  employees,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  whole  question 
of  compensation  to  workingmen  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness, 
which  can  be  attributed  to  industrial  accidents,  or  occupational 
diseases,  and  relief  for  their  families  in  case  of  their  death.  The 
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question  is  not  as  acute  in  the  brewing  trade  as  it  is  in  many  other 
industries,  because  of  the  healthful  nature  of  the  employment, 
the  satisfactory  conditions  under  which  the  men  work,  the  friendly 
relations  which  exist  between  brewers  and  their  employees,  the 
unusual  stability  of  the  business,  and  the  fact  that  industrial  acci¬ 
dents  in  breweries  are  relatively  rare  occurrences.  At  the  same 
time,  no  business  is  free  from  hazards,  and  your  Labor  Committee 
has  been  anxious  to  strengthen  the  fraternal  spirit  which  obtains  in 
the  brewing  industry,  by  establishing  a  plan  for  the  adequate  care 
of  brewery  workmen  under  any  conditions  that  may  arise.  The 
opportunity  to  formulate  this  was  provided  by  the  recent  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  employers’  liability 
and  other  matters.  The  chairman  of  your  Labor  Committee  ap¬ 
peared  before  this  commission  on  January  6,  1910,  and  presented 
his  views,  which  have  been  published  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
accompanying  the  Report  which  was  made  by  the  Commission  to 
the  Legislature  on  March  16,  1910. 

Mr.  Schram  was  heard  with  close  attention  and  spoke  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  present  system  of  compensation  for  workmen  for  disabil¬ 
ity  arising  in  the  course  of  their  employment  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
And  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  understood  that  the  system  re¬ 
quires  a  change,  if  not  eradication.  I  take  it  also,  that  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  this  Commission ;  that  the  present 
system  of  employees’  compensation  for  disability  requires  amend¬ 
ment,  at  least. 

The  system,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  is  based 
upon  the  theory  of  negligence;  that  is,  of  compensation  to  the  em¬ 
ployee  for  failure  of  the  employer  to  perform  certain  duties  which 
devolve  upon  him.  But  it  is  my  idea  that  that  basis  is  a  wrong 
one.  When  a  man  takes  employment,  he  is  assumed  to  undertake 
the  risks  attaching  to  that  employment.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
risks  of  that  employment  should  be  at  least  equally  borne.  They 
should  be  borne  by  the  workman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  knows 
the  risks  he  undertakes.  They  should  be  borne  by  the  employer, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  knows  that  he  subjects  a  certain  number 
of  men  to  those  risks. 

Naturally,  the  question  as  whether  the  plan  that  I  have  to 
suggest,  and  for  which  I  claim  no  originality  whatsoever,  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions,  or  rather,  the  limitations  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  State,  and  of  the  United  States,  has  presented  it¬ 
self  to  me,  but  it  has  not  troubled  me  very  much.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  question  of  how  workmen  shall  be  compensated  for  loss 
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of  earning  power  through  the  ordinary  risks  of  their  employment,  and 
through  the  inability  which  comes  with  age,  is  one  so  important 
that  if  any  change  must  be  made,  the  obstacles  to  a  proper  solution 
of  that  question  must  be  cleared  away.  So  that  if  our  State  and 
Federal  Constitutions  would  make  the  plan, which  has  been  advanced 
by  many  publicists,  and  in  which  I  believe,  impracticable,  there  re¬ 
mains  only  to  remove  the  obstacle.  Naturally,  that  is  a  slow  process. 
And  whether  we  should  simply  sit  down  and  wait  until  that  process 
is  completed,  or  whether  we  should  adopt  in  the  meantime  some 
temporary  expedient  to  answer  our  purposes  until  a  complete 
solution  of  the  question  can  be  arrived  at,  is  one  which  of  course 
is  open  to  discussion.  I,  for  myself,  believe  that  it  may  be  more 
harmful  to  palliate  the  condition  than  to  bear  it  for  even  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time  and  then  remove  it. 

I  believe  that  workmen  should  be  compensated  for  loss  of 
earning  power  incidental  to  their  occupation,  whether  they  have 
contributed  through  negligence  to  their  disability  or  not,  and  whether 
the  employer  is  directly  responsible  for  that  disability  by  evading 
or  omitting  some  duty  or  not.  And  I  believe  that  there  is  a  simple 
way  to  provide  for  such  compensation.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
should  depend  upon  the  voluntary  act  of  any  individual.  That 
is  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  It  is  impractical.  We  have 
well-meaning  men  engaged  in  manufacturing  business  and  other 
occupations  that  involve  the  employment  of  many  men,  and  we 
have  some  who  are  selfish.  That  is  human  nature.  We  cannot 
get  away  from  that.  As  long  as  it  is  a  voluntary  matter  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  workman  during  the  time  of  his  trouble,  some  employ¬ 
ers  will  do  it,  and  some  will  not,  and  the  question  would  not  be 
solved.  It  must  be  compulsory,  and  that  compulsion  can  only 
be  exercised  through  legislation. 

The  parties  interested  are  three — they  are  the  workman, 
the  employer  and  the  State.  The  commonwealth  is  vitally  in¬ 
terested,  because  every  disabled  workman  is  a  good  citizen  lost; 
is  a  producer  lost ;  and  to  put  it  in  a  homely  way,  the  family  of  a 
workman  who  is  either  killed  or  disabled  for  any  length  of  time 
is  liable  to  become  a  public  charge.  Their  needs  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  commonwealth,  either  by  local  or  State  charit¬ 
able  institutions.  Therefore,  the  State  is  vitally  interested.  The 
workman  is  vitally  interested,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  so  is  the 
employer.  Therefore,  the  fund  which  I  have  in  mind,  and  out  of 
which  compensation  should  be  made,  should  be  contributed  from 
these  three  sources.  It  should  be  created  from  contributions  on 
the  part  of  the  workman,  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  State. 

However,  an  objection  very  promptly  suggests  itself  here, 
namely,  that  under  a  system  of  that  kind,  it  is  possible  that  the 
employer  might  become  careless,  knowing  that  he  would  be  free 
from  litigation,  on  account  of  his  contributions  to  the  fund,  and  that, 
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therefore,  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  him  to  be  mindful  of 
the  claims  and  rights  of  his  employees,  and  to  exercise  the  proper 
care  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  and  of  the  machinery  employed 
in  his  business.  I  would  therefore  retain  a  right  of  action  against 
an  employer  for  negligence.  But  that  right  of  action  should  not 
exist  in  favor  of  the  workman — it  should  exist  in  favor  of  the  State, 
and  should  be  exercised  by  the  State  officers,  so  that  if  an  employer 
is  negligent  and  does  not  exercise  proper  care,  he  is  subject  to  a 
suit  on  the  part  of  the  State.  And  I  would  provide  that  the 
damages  assessed  in  litigation  of  that  kind  go,  not  to  the  workman, 
but  to  the  fund  out  of  which  compensation  is  ultimately  made  to 
any  workman  who  is  entitled  to  it. 

I  would  add  to  the  provisions  of  compensation,  as  I  believe 
I  have  intimated,  not  only  the  compensation  for  disability  aris¬ 
ing  through  accident,  but  also  compensation  arising  from  old  age, 
While  I  have  no  command  of  statistics  to  enable  me  to  say  that 
the  amount  now  paid  by  the  employer  to  the  liability  companies 
for  insuring  him  against  claims  would  be  adequate  to  cover  the 
contributions  which  he  would  be  called  upon  to  make  to  this  fund, 
it  is  my  belief  that  it  would.  It  is  my  belief  that  it  would  not 
be  more  expensive  to  the  employer  to  make  the  contributions 
to  this  fund  than  it  would  be  to  pay  the  premiums  that  he  is  now 
paying  for  accident  insurance.  And  my  belief  is  based  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  upon  the  consideration  that  the  insurance  companies 
are  in  business  to  make  money.  They  must  pay  dividends  to 
their  stockholders,  and  they  employ  a  large  staff  of  expensive 
officers  and  investigators,  and  other  servants,  and  naturally  the 
premiums  which  they  charge  are  based  upon  the  cost  of  running 
their  business  in  that  way. 

Now  I  have  indicated  that  possibly  the  constitutional  limi¬ 
tations  would  interfere  with  the  prompt  adoption  of  a  plan  of  that 
kind.  And  in  the  meantime,  I  have  conceived  the  proposition 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  out  in  the  not  very  distant  future, 
of  making  a  trial  of  a  system  of  that  kind,  based  upon  the  volun¬ 
tary  co-operation  of  the  employer  and  the  workman.  The  United 
States  Brewers’  Association,  of  which  I  am  a  member  and  chair¬ 
man  of  its  labor  committee,  is  an  organization  which  is  practically 
identical  with  such  an  institution  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  confined,  of  course,  to  the  limits  of  its 
particular  business;  and  it  includes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
producers  of  its  output  in  the  United  States.  Practically  all 
of  the  breweries  in  the  United  States  are  what  are  known  as  union 
shops.  That  is,  they  employ  union  help.  The  unions,  whose 
members  are  employed  in  the  breweries,  have  a  very  strong  central 
organization,  which  has  a  powerful  directing  influence  upon  its 
members.  And  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  question  could  be  taken 
up  by  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  International  Order  of  United  Brewery  Workmen  on  the  other, 
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to  formulate  a  plan  in  a  general  way,  on  the  lines  that  I  have  indi¬ 
cated,  modified  by  the  advice  of  such  publicists  and  sociologists  as 
have  given  this  matter  much  thought ;  and  if  that  co-operation  can 
be  secured,  the  plan  could  be  put  in  operation  and  tried,  and  it 
would  furnish,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  strong  object  lesson  to  the 
community  of  the  proper  way  of  compensating  workmen  for  loss 
of  earning  power  through  accidents  and  old  age.  I  would  add  that 
I  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  member  of  your 
Commission,  who  is  of  great  influence  in  union  labor  circles,  and  he 
has  promised  me  his  help,  and  I  count  upon  him,  and  that  of  other 
of  his  associates.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  way  a  system  could  be 
worked  out,  based  temporarily  upon  voluntary  action,  and  intended 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  system  based  upon  legislative  enactment. 

THE  PLAN  PROPOSED  BY  MR.  SCHRAM 

is  outlined  in  the  following  letter,  which,  in  substance,  was 
addressed  to  the  New  York  State  Brewers’  Association,  at  its 
Convention  of  January  24,  1910: 

Under  the  common  and  statute  law  of  this  country,  the  work¬ 
ingman  takes  all  the  risks  of  his  employment,  and  if  he  is  injured 
he  is  not  entitled  to  any  compensation  whatever,  provided  that  the 
employer  has  complied  with  the  comparatively  easy  duties  devolv¬ 
ing  upon  him 

The  employer  need  only  supply  a  safe  place  where  the  work¬ 
man  shall  perform  his  work;  he  need  only  be  reasonably  careful 
in  the  selection  of  superior  officials  and  in  providing  reasonably 
safe  machinery,  and  he  is  absolved  from  all  responsibility. 

If  a  workman  is  injured  by  a  fellow  servant  who  is  negligent 
or  careless,  the  employer  is  not  responsible. 

England,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries  have  for 
many  years  past  recognized  the  injustice  of  such  a  condition  of  affairs, 
and  have  passed  workingmen’s  compensation  lawspursuant  to  which 
the  negligence  or  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  workingmen  or  employers, 
is  in  no  way  considered  the  basis  for  right  to  compensation. 

This  system  has  worked  with  remarkable  success  and  without 
extraordinary  pecuniary  burden  upon  the  employer. 

My  long  and  intimate  relations  with  workingmen  in  my  ca¬ 
pacity  as  a  member  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  Brewers’  Associa¬ 
tions,  has  caused  me  to  consider  this  subject  for  some  time  past, 
and  I  have  become  convinced  that  it  is  high  time  our  own  country 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  foreign  nations  which  have  taken  up  and 
acted  upon  this  method. 

Accordingly  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  present  the  plan 
before  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  consider,  among  other  things,  matters  of  this  kind. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  have  listened  to  my  proposition 
with  interest. 


There  are  reasons  why  a  plan  similar  to  plans  in  force  in  other 
countries  could  not  be  substituted  in  this  country  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  while  I  am  convinced  that  ultimately  the  compensation 
of  workmen  upon  a  homane  and  equitable  basis  will  become  oper¬ 
ative  in  all  our  States  through  Legislative  enactment,  I  believe 
that  the  time  is  still  distant,  and  I  also  believe  that  until  that  time 
arrives,  it  is  the  duty  of  employers  to  voluntarily  initiate  the  plan 
of  compensation  which,  while  not  as  satisfactory  as  a  universal  plan, 
compulsory  through  legislative  enactment,  would  go  far  toward  al¬ 
leviating  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  and  would  furnish  such 
an  object  lesson  that  the  ultimate  enactment  of  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  laws  in  this  country  would  be  materially  hastened. 

In  order  to  bring  this  about,  it  is  my  intention  to  propose  a  plan 
which  shall  be  participated  in  by  members  of  the  United  States 
Brewers’  Association  on  the  one  side  and  the  Brewery  Workers’ 
Union  on  the  other.  These  organizations  will  be  asked,  by  vol¬ 
untary  contribution  on  a  scale  to  be  hereafter  decided  upon,  to 
create  a  fund  out  of  which  workingmen  shall  promptly  receive 
compensation  during  the  time  when  they  are  disabled  from  work 
through  injuries  sustained,  and  in  case  of  death,  from  which  fund 
a  substantial  amount  is  to  be  paid  to  the  family  of  the  lost  bread¬ 
winner. 

The  fund  should  be  administered  by  a  small  Commission  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  the  employers  and  of  the  workingmen 
and  of  absolutely  disinterested  and  able  men,  who  shall  pass  upon 
all  claims,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Compensation  so 
provided  should  take  the  place  of  all  rights  of  action  against  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  courts,  except  in  certain  contingencies  not  necessary 
to  specify  at  the  moment. 

The  cost  to  the  employer  would  not,  in  its  entirety,  form  an 
addition  to  the  present  business  expense,  for  the  reason  that  it 
ought  to  make  employer’s  accident  insurance  unnecessary. 

Whether  the  cost  of  this  plan  which  I  propose  would  exceed 
the  cost  of  accident  insurance,  as  at  present  carried  by  the  employ¬ 
ers,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  am  procuring  statistics  from 
abroad  which  will  go  far  toward  answering  this  question. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  above  stated  in  favor  of  this  plan, 
I  must  not  omit  to  call  your  attention  to  another  feature  of  our 
present  system. 

When  a  man  is  injured  and  unable  to  provide  the  means  with 
which  to  support  his  family,  he  needs  help  promptly,  because  his 
family  requirements  include  not  only  the  ordinary  needs,  but  the 
additional  burden  of  medical  attendance  and  medicine. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  where  a  workingman  is  compelled 
to  bring  suit  for  compensation,  the  ultimate  recovery  of  damages 
comes  too  late  to  be  of  material  help  to  him,  only  after  years  of 
litigation  and  then  after  being  largely  diminished  by  lawyers’ 
charges  and  other  expenditures. 
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When  a  man  is  injured  he  needs  help  quick,  and  a  dollar  at 
the  right  time  is  worth  to  him  many  dollars  that  come  when  poss¬ 
ibly  the  burden  of  existence  has  been  too  heavy  to  bear. 

These  suggestions  are  offered  to  men  engaged  in  a  reputable 
business,  men  who  are  recognized  as  possessing  a  maximum  of 
commercial  honor  and  public  spirit,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  fur¬ 
nish  food  for  thought,  and  at  the  proper  time,  earnest  and  sincere 
practical  co-operation. 

After  discussion  the  New  York  State  Brewers’  Association 
adopted  unanimously  the  following  resolutions : 

.  Whereas,  Governor  Hughes  has  appointed  a  Commission  en¬ 
titled  “A  Commission  on  Employers’  Liability  and  Causes  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Accidents,  Unemployment  and  Lack  of  Farm  Labor,” 
of  which  the  Hon.  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright  is  Chairman,  and 

Whereas,  In  response  to  an  invitation  issued  by  said  Chairman 
to  the  brewers  of  the  State  to  appear  before  said  Commission, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Brewers’  Association 
of  this  State,  Mr.  Louis  B.  Schram,  at  the  request  of  its  President, 
did  appear  before  said  Commission  and  made  recommendations 
embodied  in  this  report  to  this  organization,  and 

Whereas,  We  recognize  that  the  laws  of  this  State  make  no 
provision  for  compensation  for  injury  and  death  to  workingmen, 
and  that  England,  Germany  and  other  European  countries  have, 
for  many  years  past,  enacted  workingmen’s  compensation  laws; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  legislation  in  this  State  providing 
for  compensation  of  workmen  injured  in  the  course  of  their  em¬ 
ployment,  irrespective  of  the  element  of  negligence  on  the  part 
of  employer  or  workman;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Association  be  author¬ 
ized  to  appoint  a  Committee  which  shall  co-operate  with  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Brewery  Workers’  Union  of  this  State  to  devise  a  plan 
by  which,  through  contributions  of  employers  and  employees, 
a  fund  shall  be  created  out  of  which  workingmen  shall  promptly 
receive  compensation  during  the  time  when  they  are  disabled 
from  work  through  injuries  sustained,  and  in  case  of  death  through 
injuries  sustained,  a  substantial  amount  out  of  this  fund  shall  be 
paid  to  the  family  of  the  lost  bread-winner. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  United  States  Brewers’ 
Association  held  February  11,  1910,  a  resolution  was  passed  unani¬ 
mously,  authorizing  the  Labor  Committee  to  call  a  conference 
with  the  International  Brewery  Workmen  for  the  purpose  of  arrang¬ 
ing  for  such  a  plan,  and  the  Committee  was  given  full  power  to  act. 
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At  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report,  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  such  a  conference  with  representatives  of  the  Brewery 
Workers’  Union  upon  the  subject  of  compensation  of  employees 
for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  This 
conference  will  be  asked  to  consider  plans  on  the  lines  indicated 
in  this  report.  An  effort  will  also  be  made  to  resume  negotiations 
with  the  Union  concerning  uniform  trade  agreement,  intimations 
having  come  to  us  that  such  negotiations  might  bring  practical 
results. 

Should  these  conferences  and  negotiations  result  in  anything 
of  practical  value,  your  Committee  will  make  further  report  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 


The  Secretary  of  this  Committee  attended  the  recent  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Tuberculosis,  and  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Frankel’s  interesting  paper  on  Preventive  Insurance  against  Tu¬ 
berculosis.  Mr.  Fox  held  that  while  insurance  against  tuberculosis 
might  be  impractical,  as  a  business  proposition,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  an  insurance  company,  its  feasibility  was  worth  consider¬ 
ing  from  the  industrial  standpoint — using  the  term  in  connection 
with  the  efforts  of  people  in  a  special  industry,  to  insure  the  health 
of  their  employees.  To  illustrate  his  point,  Mr.  Fox  referred  to  the 
published  statement  that  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  which 
employs  200,000  men,  had  paid  a  million  dollars  during  the  past 
year  in  settlement  for  accidents  to  its  workingmen.  Estimating 
the  average  per  capita  annual  wages  at  $800,  the  additional  labor 
cost  to  the  Steel  Company  was  .625  of  1%.  Let  us  suppose,  said 
Mr.  Fox,  that  the  Company  under  its  proposed  plan  of  caring  ade¬ 
quately  for  its  men  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness,  found  it  necessary 
to  spend  five  times  the  sum  that  it  spent  last  year  as  compensation 
for  accidents  (which  seems  most  improbable),  the  result  would 
make  the  added  labor  cost  3.125%.  But  the  cost  of  labor  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  finished  product  which  is  turned  out  by  the  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  is  probably  not  over  20%,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  to 
the  consumer,  even  on  the  liberal  basis  of  our  calculation,  would 
only  be  .625%.  After  all,  it  is  the  consumer  who  must  ultimately 
foot  the  bill,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  an  increased  cost  of  a  trifle  over 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  would  cause  a  ripple  of  disturbance  in  the 
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industrial  world.  As  a  matter  of  business,  and  in  the  interest  of 
industrial  efficiency,  who  would  question  an  increase  of  even  one 
per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  production,  if  this  would  provide  adequately 
against  the  hazards  of  misfortune  which  the  working  man  has  to 
face,  in  the  way  of  accident  or  illness?  Of  course  in  the  brewing 
industry,  which  is  so  remarkably  immune  from  any  occupational 
risk,  the  cost  would  be  much  less  than  in  most  of  other  manu¬ 
facturing  industries. 

WAGES  IN  THE  BREWING  TRADE. 

The  32nd  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
and  Industries  of  New  Jersey  for  the  year  ended  October  31st,  1909, 
contains  considerable  data  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
brewing  trade.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  ranks  sixth  in  importance 
among  the  manufacturing  States  of  the  Union,  and  is  the  seventh 
largest  brewing  State.  The  report  shows  that  of  the  55  important 
industries  engaged  in  mnaufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  648  out  of 
every  thousand  wage  earners  are  men,  325  are  women  and  27  are 
children.  There  are  no  women  or  children  employed  in  the  process 
of  brewing.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  child 
labor  in  other  industries  is  too  small  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  consideration  of  the  general  wage  scale.  There  is  no  other 
industry  in  the  State  which  shows  anything  like  the  same  high 
average  of  amount  paid  in  wages  as  in  the  brewing  trade.  To 
quote  from  the  report : 

“The  average  yearly  earnings  per  employee  for  ‘all  industries’ 
is  $500.41.  The  table  shows  that  brewery  workmen,  whose  aver¬ 
age  earnings  were  $902.40,  are  very  much  the  best  paid  class  of 
workmen  included  in  these  statistics;  indeed  it  would  probably 
be  safe  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  larger  hourly  or  daily 
wage  rates  current  in  some  other  occupation,  such  for  instance 
as  the  building  trades,  there  is  no  other  group  of  wage  earners  in 
the  State  that  enjoys  as  steady  employment  and  as  large  an  annual 
income  as  that  here  recorded  for  the  brewery  workmen. 

“Next  to  brewery  employees  in  the  amount  of  yearly  earnings 
come  the  workmen  in  ‘varnish’  factories,  $724.17;  ‘hats — straw’, 
$740.07;  and  ‘shipbuilding,’  $733.06.” 

During  the  year  1908,  the  average  proportion  of  business  done 
in  the  55  industries  referred  to,  shows  a  decrease  of  11.16%  as 
compared  -with  the  previous  year.  In  the  brewing  business,  how- 
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ever,  the  decrease  was  only  6.42  per  cent.  The  only  industry 
which  shows  an  increase  during  the  year  was  that  of  oils,  which 
was  1.12%  more  than  the  previous  year. 

The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  in  New  Jersey  in  1908  was  $649,291,349;  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  brewing  was  $33,586,139.  The  only  industries  which 
had  a  larger  amount  of  capital  invested,  were  machinery  and  oils. 

The  report  gives  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  in  each 
industry,  the  average  being  9.66.  In  the  brewing  business  the 
number  of  hours  is  given  as  8.94,  which  is  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  almost  every  other  important  industry.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  worked  per  week,  under  normal  conditions  in  the  brew¬ 
ing  business,  is  given  as  53.15,  as  compared  with  55.19,  taking  the 
average  of  all  industries. 

The  report  gives  an  interesting  table  of  the  average  propor¬ 
tion  of  business  done  by  industries  in  1908  as  compared  with  the 
capacity  of  the  manufacturing  plants.  The  average  for  the  2,127 
establishments  in  the  State  was  66.80%,  while  in  the  37  breweries 
the  average  was  68.90%  of  their  capacity. 

The  report  shows  that  the  average  earnings  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing  industries  in  New  Jersey  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  11  years  from  1898  to  1909,  19%,  where  the  staple  articles 
of  food  supply  which  are  used  in  all  homes  have  advanced  in  price 
during  the  same  period  to  the  extent  of  37.13%,  so  that  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  food  supplies  has  during  this  period  outrun  the 
advance  in  earnings  by  approximately  18%.  The  building-trades 
workmen  are  quoted  as  the  only  average  workers  whose  earnings 
have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  general  increase  in  all  kinds  of 
necessary  living  expenses.  There  are,  however,  very  few  industries 
in  the  country  in  which  the  percentage  of  increase  in  earnings 
has  been  so  large  as  in  the  brewing  business,  and  the  present  aver¬ 
age  earnings  in  our  business  are  very  much  larger  than  they  are 
in  the  building  trades. 

DR.  BAKER’S  WILD  STATISTICS. 

On  Sunday,  February  13th,  the  Rev.  Purley  A.  Baker,  na¬ 
tional  superintendent  of  the  American  Anti-Saloon  League, 
made  an  address  in  the  North  Woodward  Methodist  Church  of 
Detroit.  He  is  quoted  in  the  Detroit  News  as  saying:  “The  saloon 
is  the  cause  of  child  labor.  Statistics  show  that  where  the  sa- 
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loons  are  abolished,  the  attendance  at  schools  increases.  Over 
two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  children  under  15  years  of  age  are 
employed  in  America.  Most  of  these  work  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
impoverished  families,  in  which  one  or  both  parents  are  slaves  to 
drink.” 

The  tremendous  importance  of  this  statement,  if  it  is  any¬ 
where  near  the  truth,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  question 
is,  where  did  Mr.  Baker  get  his  information?  Under  congressional 
authority  an  investigation  of  the  whole  child  labor  question  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  but  its  findings 
are  not  yet  published.  The  latest  official  information  is  Bulletin 
No.  16  on  Child  Labor  in  the  United  States,  which  was  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1907,  and  is  based 
on  unpublished  information  derived  from  the  schedules  of  the  12th 
census  of  1900.  The  total  number  of  bread  winners  of  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  in  the  United  States  was  found  to  be  1,750,178,  of 
whom  1,061,971  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  chil¬ 
dren  who  work  on  farms  are  usually  living  on  the  farms,  and  work¬ 
ing  for  and  with  their  parents.  Certainly  they  are  not  the  class 
that  Mr.  Baker  refers  to. 

The  remaining  688,207  children  comprise  those  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  trade  and  transportation,  in  manufacturing  and  mechani¬ 
cal  pursuits,  and  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  which  in  the 
census  specifications  include  not  only  servants  and  waiters,  but 
also  children  returned  by  the  enumerators  as  laborers  without 
specification  as  to  the  kind  of  labor.  The  census  report  states 
that  all  those  occupations  in  which  the  employment  of  young 
children  is  open  to  the  objections  urged  against  child  labor  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  group,  but  of  the  total  number  of  children  comprised 
in  the  group,  310,826  (or  nearly  one-half  the  total  number),  were 
15  years  of  age,  and  501,849  (or  over  two-thirdsof  the  total  number), 
were  either  14  or  15  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  14  the  evils  of 
child  labor  are  not  generally  regarded  as  serious,  save  in  a  few  occu¬ 
pations  of  an  exceptionally  injurious  or  objectionable  character. 
If,  therefore,  children  over  the  age  of  14,  which  is  the  usual  mini¬ 
mum  age  established  by  the  most  progressive  States  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children,  are  eliminated,  there  remain  for  our  consid¬ 
eration  186,358  children  who  represent  the  number  of  bread  win¬ 
ners  under  14  years  of  age.  The  child  labor  problem  is  practically 
restricted  to  this  group,  which  includes  all  the  child  laborers  enu- 
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merated  by  the  census,  whose  employment  is  regarded  as  a  great 
evil  and  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  The  Census  Bulle¬ 
tin  clearly  shows  that  fully  40%  of  this  number  are  employed  in 
prohibition  territory,  such  for  example  as  the  cotton  mill  States 
of  the  South,  and  if  there  is  any  merit  whatever  in  Dr.  Baker’s 
claims  for  prohibition,  the  children  in  dry  territory  ought  to  be 
getting  some  benefit  from  it,  and  at  least  they  ought  not  to  be 
“driven  to  work  by  drunken  parents,”  as  some  papers  put  it. 

If  we  take  Mr.  Baker’s  statements  at  their  face  value,  we  must 
eliminate  the  40%  of  the  children  employed  in  dry  territory.  This 
reduces  the  number  of  children  involved  in  the  discussion  to  110,- 
000  and  the  question  is,  how  many  of  these  are  the  children  of 
parents  who  are  “slaves  to  drink?”  Probably  5%  is  an  extremely 
liberal  estimate,  so  that  Mr.  Baker’s  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
reduces  itself  down  to  less  than  6,000,  or  about  \  of  1%.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Baker  comes  within  99f  %  of  the  truth  in  his  statement, 
which  is  about  the  usual  measure  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics 
manufactured  by  the  professional  prohibitionist! 


Respectfully  submitted, 


LOUIS  B.  SCHRAM, 

Chairman 

CHARLES  PFAFF 
CHARLES  SCHUTTE 
GEORGE  F.  GUND 


WILLIAM  H.  REHM 
A.  G.  RICKS 
ANDREW  HEMRICH 
HUGH  F.  FOX, 

Secretary. 
Labor  Committee 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — The  next  in  order  is  the  reading  of 
communications,  which  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  do. 

Thereupon  the  Secretary  read  the  following  communications : 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  7,  1910. 

Mr.  Carl  J.  Hoster,  President  of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Members  of  the  Convention : 

My  dear  Colleagues: 

As  I  am  prevented  from  attending  the  Convention  in  person, 
owing  to  various  matters,  I  take  this  method  of  sending  greetings 
to  the  Convention  by  the  enclosed. 
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I  also  send  herewith  a  special  invitation  to  my  colleagues  and 
their  friends  to  visit,  when  convenient,  my  company’s  brewery 
which  is  within  easy  access  after  ten  minutes  ride  on  the  street 
cars  marked  “Via  F.  &  G  Sts.”  passing  the  New  Willard  going  West, 
and  running  within  a  few  squares  of  the  brewery. 

With  best  greetings, 

(Signed)  C.  Heurich ,  President  and  Manager, 
Chr.  Heurich  Brewing  Co. 


Colleagues  and  Friends: 

This  is  the  third  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you 
to  the  Capital  of  the  Nation.  Looking  backward  for  nearly  thirty 
years  to  the  first  time  that  I  welcomed  you,  tremendous  changes 
have  taken  place  in  this  country.  In  art,  in  science,  in  industry,  and 
m  other  channels,  great  progress  has  been  made  and  the  country 
has  been  ever  prosperous. 

In  the  Capital  City  the  changes,  as  you  have  noticed,  have 
also  been  immense,  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  assisted  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  way  in  the  same. 

It  may  be  well  for  you  to  consider  holding  your  conventions 
regularly  here  in  the  future,  and  I  promise  you  always  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  You  will  then  have  a  chance  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  Congress,  our  law-making  body,  and  with  the  administration. 
I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  our  legislators  should  get  better 
acquainted  with  us  and  with  our  industry  and  its  benefits  to  hu¬ 
manity. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  proud  to  belong  to  a  time-honored  craft 
that  has  a  history  of  which  no  brewer  need  be  ashamed.  Have 
not  the  brewers  assisted  in  making  this  country  more  temperate? 
Can  our  so-called  reformers  point  out  a  beverage  that  can  benefic¬ 
ially  compare  with  beer? 

Our  product,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  assailed  under  the 
pure  food  law,  in  a  single  instance.  Can  that  be  said  of  many  of 
the  other  articles  that  enter  into  the  food  products  ?  Nevertheless 
our  product  and  ourselves  are  assailed  in  a  good  many  quarters, 
and  those  so-called  good  people  would  not  hesitate  to  have  our 
properties  confiscated  for  which  some  of  us  have  worked  a  life¬ 
time,  during  which  humanity  has  been  benefited.  Is  this  Chris¬ 
tianity?  Did  not  the  Saviour  himself  turn  water  into  wine? 

But  in  my  humble  opinion  we  also  have  another  duty  to  per¬ 
form,  not  only  that  we  manufacture  a  pure  and  healthy  beverage, 
but  also  that  we  assist  the  community  in  having  only  good  men 
granted  licenses  to  dispose  of  our  product,  and  I  pray  that  every 
brewer  in  the  land  may  be  able  to  conduct  his  business  that  not 
the  slightest  reflection  can  be  cast  upon  him. 

May  your  deliberations  in  this  and  future  conventions  be 
guided  by  wisdom  and  harmony. 

(Signed)  C.  Heurich. 
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London,  June  7,  1910.  (Telegram.) 
Carl  Hoster,  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington. 

Greeting  to  Convention.  May  your  deliberations  be  crowned 
with  success.  Albert  Lieber. 


Nuernberg,  June  7,  1910.  (Telegram.) 
Secretary  Brewers'  Convention,  New  Willard,  Washington. 
Heartiest  congratulations  for  further  success. 

Bernhard  Bing. 


New  York,  June  6,  1910. 
Hugh  F.  Fox,  Esq.,  Secretary,  the  U.  S.  Brewers'  Association, 

New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Fox: — 

I  find,  at  the  last  moment,  that,  owing  to  pressure  of  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  and  to  the  enforced  absence  from  the  Laboratory 
of  my  two  chief  assistants,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend 
the  Fiftieth  Convention.  May  I  ask  you  to  convey  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  the  expression  of  my  profound  regret,  and  my  heartiest  wishes 
for  a  successful  and  profitable  meeting? 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest,  regards,  believe  me, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Francis  Wyatt. 

THE  PRESIDENT : — The  next  business  in  order  is  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  several  committees,  the  Nominating  Committee, 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  the  Committee  on  Condolence. 
A  motion  to  proceed  with  the  nomination  of  these  committees 
will  be  in  order. 

MR.  FITGER: — I  make  that  motion.  Carried. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTION. 

THE  PRESIDENT : — I  will  announce  the  personnel  of  the 
committees  a  little  later.  There  are  two  amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  By-Laws  which  have  been  proposed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  the  consideration 
of  these  amendments  is  now  in  order.  The  Secretary  will  please 
read  those  amendments  and  as  the  proper  notice  has  been  given,  it 
will  be  in  order  to  act  on  them  now. 
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P|#  Thereupon  Mr.  Fox  read  as  follows:  Article  III.,  Membership 
(Clause  4),  Honorary  Presidents,  which  now  reads  as  follows: 
“The  title  of  Honorary  President  may,  by  a  majority  vote,  be  con¬ 
ferred,  at  a  regular  convention,  upon  any  member  who  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  office  of  President  of  this  Association,” — 

to  be  amended  by  adding  thereto:  “Such  Honorary  Presidents 
shall  have  the  right  of  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote.” 

MR.  RUPPERT: — I  move  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — Will  you  now  read  the  other  amend¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Thereupon  the  Secretary  read  as  follows:  “Section  4,  Article 
11,  of  the  By-Laws,  which  now  reads  “Associate  members  shall 
each  pay  the  sum  of  $40  as  annual  dues,”  to  be  amended  by  substi¬ 
tuting  the  words  “one  hundred”  for  “forty.” 

MR.  J.  C.  G.  HUPFEL: — Would  that  be  a  wise  step,  to  request 
the  associate  members  to  pay  more?  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper. 
I  think  it  is  asking  too  much  of  the  associate  members.  They  have 
no  rights  except  to  come  here  and  hear  what  is  going  on.  I  do  not 
see  why  those  gentlemen  should  pay  more.  I  will  make  a  motion 
to  leave  the  matter  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Hupfel’s  motion  was  seconded  by  several  members. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — The  first  motion  before  the  House  was 
■on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

MR.  J.  C.  G.  HUPFEL: — I  move  to  amend  that  and  leave  it  as 

it  is. 

THE  PRESIDENT : — I  think  if  we  will  vote  on  the  original 
resolution,  either  by  adopting  or  rejecting  it,  it  will  be  a  better 
way  to  dispose  of  the  question.  I  will  ask  those  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  to  signify  it  by  saying  “Aye,”  those 
opposed  “No.” 

The  vote  was  given. 

THE  PRESIDENT : — I  think  we  shall  have  to  have  a  division, 
it  seems  to  be  so  close. 

The  motion  to  amend  the  By-Laws  as  read  is  now  being  voted 
on.  I  will  ask  those  in  favor  of  amending  the  By-Laws  as  regularly 
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proposed  to  stand  until  they  can  be  counted  by  the  Secretary, 
and  then  to  be  seated,  and  those  opposed  to  stand. 

The  enumeration  was  made. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  result  to  the  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT : — The  amendment  is  carried  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-nine  to  thirty-seven. 

MR.  FITGER: — I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  this  amend¬ 
ment.  Under  the  circumstances,  as  there  is  such  a  small  division, — 
almost  an  equal  division  on  that  question — -I  move  that  we  take 
this  question  up  once  more  and  reconsider  it. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — As  I  understand,  you  move  for  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  question  voted  on. 

MR.  FITGER:— Yes. 

MR.  NICHOLSON : — A  great  many  of  the  members  here 
do  not  understand  the  origin  of  this  amendment  and  do  not  know 
why  it  is  introduced,  or  whether  it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  thing. 
For  that  reason,  I  move  that  the  consideration  of  this  proposition 
be  postponed  until  the  next  session  of  the  Convention. 

THE  PRESIDENT:— Until  tomorrow? 

MR.  NICHOLSON : — Yes,  in  order  that  the  members  may 
inform  themselves  upon  the  matter. 

MR.  FITGER: — I  will  be  glad  to  abide  by  that. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — Then,  as  I  understand  it,  the  motion 
before  the  House  is  on  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote  which  has 
been  taken  on  this  amendment.  Those  in  favor  of  such  a  reconsid¬ 
eration  will  signify  it  by  saying  “Aye,”  those  opposed  “No.” 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — The  motion  for  reconsideration  hav¬ 
ing  been  carried,  if  it  is  agreeable,  we  will  not  take  up  this  question 
until  it  shall  be  reached  in  the  regular  order  of  business  tomorrow. 
In  connection  with  this  matter  I  desire  to  make  the  statement, 
that  the  reasons  given  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  were  that  the  dues  of  the  active  members  of  the 
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association  have  been  increased  three  times,  from  ten  cents  to  fifteen 
cents,  from  fifteen  cents  to  twenty-five  cents,  and  from  twenty-five 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  hundred  barrels,  while  the  dues  of  the  asso¬ 
ciate  members  have  remained  the  same.  The  increase  in  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Association  has  been  such  that  it  was  felt  that  the 
associate  members  should  be  asked  to  stand  for  some  small  share 
of  the  burden. 

MR.  FITGER: — I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  Convention  that  the  Labor  Committee  be  instructed  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  effectuate  a  plan  for  compensation  of  em¬ 
ployees  for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  their  employment. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

MR.  J.  C.  G.  HUPFEL: — I  do  not  like  this  way  of  voting  on 
things  that  we  do  not  know  anything  about.  I  have  not  heard 
a  word  that  Mr.  Fitger  has  said,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  a  number 
around  me  who  have  not. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — I  will  ask  Mr.  Fitger  to  repeat  his  mo¬ 
tion. 

MR.  FITGER: — My  motion  is  this,  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  Convention  that  the  Labor  Committee  be  instructed  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  efforts  to  effectuate  a  plan  for  compensation  of  employees 
for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  their  employment. 

MR.  J.  C.  G.  HUPFEL : — I  am  glad  to  know  what  we  are  voting 
on.  I  certainly  vote  for  it. 

THE  PRESIDENT : — That  motion  having  been  properly 
seconded,  it  will  now  be  voted  upon  again. 

The  motion  was  again  unanimously  carried. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — Gentlemen,  that  concludes  the  regular 
order  of  business.  If  there  is  nothing  further  a  motion  to  adjourn 
will  now  be  in  order. 

MR.  SCHUTTE : — Would  it  not  be  well,  Mr.  President,  to  hold 
the  executive  session  right  after  this  meeting,  without  an  inter¬ 
mission?  If  you  adjourn  now,  you  won't  get  half  of  the  members 
back  here  by  two  o’clock.  I  move  you,  therefore,  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  meeting  take  place  immediately  after  adjournment  of  the 
general  meeting.  Carried. 
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COMMITTEES. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — The  following  Committees  have  been 
appointed : 

Nominating  Committee: 

J.  C.  G.  HUPFEL,  Chairman,  New  York  City. 
EDWARD  A.  FAUST,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JACOB  RUPPERT,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 

C.  W.  FEIGENSPAN,  Newark,  N.  J. 
f  H.  A.  POTH,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  C.  BORN,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

'I  JOS.  THEURER,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BERTHOLD  FALLERT,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
WM.  RIEDLIN,  Sr.,  Covington,  Ky. 

L.  FABACHER,  New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  GEORGE  JUNG,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

AUGUST  GOEBEL,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Resolutions  Committee: 

LOUIS  B.  SCHRAM,  Chairman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  VAHLKAMP,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PERCY  ANDREAE,  Chicago,  Ill. 

RUDOLPH  BRAND,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  G.  RICKS,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Condolence  Committee: 

CHARLES  SCHUTTE,  Chairman,  Newark, ^N.  J. 
GEORGE  GUND,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

OTTO  HUBER,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

ALBERT  CARRY,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AUGUST  FITGER,  Duluth,  Minn. 

THE  SECRETARY : — If  the  Convention  is  to  go  into  exec¬ 
utive  session,  we  shall  have  to  request  all  who  are  not  active 
members  of  this  Association  to  retire  from  the  room  upon  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  general  session. 

Thereupon  the  convention  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  June  9,  1910,  at  ten  o’clock. 


THE  SECOND  DAY. 

(Thursday,  June  9.) 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  o’clock  a.m. 
by  the  President,  Mr.  Carl  J.  Hoster. 

THE  PRESIDENT : — The  first  thing  in  order  is  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Condolence.  Mr.  Schutte,  Chairman  of  that 
Committee,  will  present  his  report. 

MR.  SCHUTTE: — My  eyes  being  rather  poor,  Mr.  Monahan, 
of  the  Literary  Bureau,  has  kindly  consented  to  read  the  report. 

THE  PRESIDENT : — -Gentlemen,  Mr.  Monahan  will  now  read 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Condolence. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Monahan  read  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CONDOLENCE. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  June  9,  1910. 
Gentlemen: — In  fulfilment  of  the  mournful  duty  laid  upon 
us,  we  have  to  announce,  with  profound  sorrow,  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  members  of  our  Association  have  since  our  last  Annual 
Meeting  passed  to  their  eternal  rest: 


EDWARD  F.  ABNER  JOHN  F.  BETZ 

GOTTLIEB  F.  BURKHARDT  WILLIAM  R.  BACHMAN 


JOHN  R.  COUCH 
JOHN  C.  ENDERS,  Sr. 
ADOLPH  GREINER 
JOHN  GUND,  Sr. 
JOSEPH  HAAS 
JACOB  KNECHT 
PHILIP  KLING 
JOHN  MICHEL 
JOHN  P.  OBER 
WILLIAM  G.  RINGLER 
GEORGE  M.  REICHARD 
J.  GEORGE  SOHN 
JOHN  V.  SEMRAD 
THEODORE  SCHLEE 
ALBERT  ZIEGELE 
FRANZ  NEUMUELLER 


GEORGE  DOEHNE 
PHILIP  FRESENIUS 
CHARLES  D.  GOEPPER 
ANDREW  HEMRICH 
AUGUST  HOOK 
JULIUS  KAISER 
JOSEPH  F.  MAIER 
J.  A.  NEIGER 
FREDERICK  PENTLARGE 
LEONARD  RIEGER 
HENRY  RAHR 
PETER  A.  SCHEMM 
CHARLES  A.  SCHAEFER 
GEORGE  W.  WIEDEN- 
MAYER 

GEORGE  J.  STEGMAIER 
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The  roll  of  our  dead  for  the  twelve  months  past  is  a  lengthy 
and  memorable  one,  bearing  the  names  of  several  pioneers  of  our 
industry  in  this  country  and  veteran  members  of  our  Association, 
as  well  as  of  others  who  were  cut  off  untimely  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood  and  the  height  of  their  usefulness.  Fulness  of  years, 
even  beyond  the  Psalmist’s  three  score  and  ten,  is  indeed  far  from 
being  exceptional  among  the  members  of  our  calling.  Health  and 
long  life  have  ever  been  the  badges  of  it,  as  is  conspicuously  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  death  list  of  the  past  year.  The  exceptions  do 
but  mark  the  uncertainty  of  the  common  lot  and  perhaps  the  higher 
tension  at  which  life  is  borne  today,  a  tension  unknown  to  the 
founders  of  the  peaceful  craft  of  brewing. 

Honor  and  good  repute  before  all  men  and  happiness  in  the 
home  and  social  relations,  we  may  justly  claim,  are  also  traditional 
in  our  calling,  and  these  precious  things,  the  true  riches  of  life 
are  abundantly  borne  witness  to  in  the  present  death  list  of  our 
beloved  friends  and  associates. 

Foremost  in  all  worthy  respects  was  Andrew  Hemrich,  one 
of  the  representative  brewers  of  the  West,  and  a  leading  citizen 
of  Seattle,  Washington,  to  whose  upbuilding  he  had  contributed 
a  full  share.  Mr.  Hemrich  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member 
of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  and  he  had  long  been  a  faithful  member 
of  this  Association,  highly  valued  for  his  wisdom  and  sagacity  in 
council,  and  for  the  single-hearted  zeal  which  marked  his  service 
as  an  officer.  The  newspapers  of  his  city  and  State,  irrespective 
of  party,  paid  notable  tribute  to  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  citi¬ 
zen,  agreeing  that  he  was  not  less  esteemed  for  his  civic  virtues, 
his  patriotism  and  public  spirit,  than  for  the  solid  business  quali¬ 
ties  which  might  well  rank  him  with  the  “builders  of  the  West.” 
Mr.  Hemrich  was  bom  in  Wisconsin,  1856,  the  son  of  German  par¬ 
ents,  and  had  to  leave  school  when  only  fourteen  years  old.  His 
career  illustrates  anew  the  possibilities  open  in  this  country  to 
such  ability  and  energy  as  were  his,  and  it  reflects  credit  upon  the 
brewing  industry  to  which  his  best  years  were  devoted. 

Scarcely  less  can  be  said  of  George  J.  Stegmaier,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  who  died  at  Carlsbad,  Austria,  on  the  eve  of  this  Conven¬ 
tion.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  man  in  the  city  where  his 
lifetime  of  fifty-two  years  had  been  passed,  and  the  chief  journal 
of  the  place  described  him  as  “the  kind  of  citizen  who  is  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  as  a  community  asset.”  He  was  worthily  promi- 
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nent  in  politics,  representing  his  district  in  the  legislature  at  one 
time,  serving  his  city  as  Treasurer,  and  in  other  honorable  capacities. 
As  a  financier  he  was  ever  ready  to  support  any  worthy  object,  and 
some  of  the  leading  banks  and  other  public  institutions  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  owe  their  existence  or  prosperity  to  him.  Mr.  Stegmaier 
was  a  foremost  citizen,  a  leading  business  man  and  an  upbuilder 
of  industry  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  workers,  but  the 
finest  tribute  to  the  man  is  this  which  his  home  community  paid 
him — that  he  will  best  be  remembered  because  he  possessed  a 
heart  which,  unnumbered  fellowmen  attest,  was  the  essence  of 
generosity  and  kindness. 

With  equal  sincerity  the  city  of  Pittsburg  has  lately  mourned 
John  P.  Ober,  one  of  the  best  known  brewers  in  Pennsylvania, 
noted  for  his  square-dealing  methods  and  genuine  philanthropy. 
Mr.  Ober  never  advertised  his  charities  and  found  his  delight  in 
unostentatious  giving.  Many  were  his  benefactions  in  both  Alle¬ 
gheny  and  Pittsburg,  wherein  he  was  equally  esteemed,  and  the 
orphans  especially,  of  whom  he  was  ever  mindful,  will  miss  their 
kind  friend.  Mr.  Ober  held  aloof  from  politics,  though  often  urged 
to  stand  for  office  on  account  of  his  great  popularity.  He  preferred 
to  devote  himself  solely  to  his  business,  in  which  he  achieved  an 
extraordinary  but  fully  merited  success. 

One  of  the  pioneer  brewers  of  this  country  was  Albert  Ziegele, 
of  Buffalo,  New  York,  who  died  some  months  ago  at  the  great  age 
of  ninety-one  years.  He  was  born  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1849,  the  period  of  the  great  German  immi¬ 
gration,  settling  in  Buffalo  after  a  short  time  spent  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  He  set  up  a  small  brewery  there  in  1850  and  was 
the  first  Buffalo  brewer  to  install  an  engine  in  his  plant  and  to  erect 
an  ice  machine.  He  retired  from  active  business  in  1878,  but  his 
name  is  still  associated  with  the  brewery  which  he  founded.  Mr. 
Ziegele  was  a  strong  anti-slavery  man,  and  in  1859  Ziegele ’s  Hall, 
the  scene  of  many  stirring  anti-slavery  meetings,  was  erected.  Mr. 
Ziegele,  though  a  stanch  party  man — he  was  a  life-long  Republican— 
would  never  consent  to  stand  for  public  office.  He  was  a  great 
music  lover,  a  member  of  many  fraternal  societies  and  a  generous 
patron  of  all  worthy  public  institutions.  His  name  is  written  in 
the  honorable  history  of  the  city  where  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life. 
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One  year  older  than  this  almost-centenarian  was  Philip  Kling, 
pioneer  brewer  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  who  died  in  March,  last, 
aged  ninety-two  years.  Mr.  Kling  was  bom  in  Baden,  Germany, 
and  early  in  life  came  to  this  country.  In  1856  he  organized  the 
Kling  Brewing  Company  in  Detroit  and  was  actively  identified 
with  its  affairs  up  to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  Mr.  Kling 
was  greatly  respected  for  his  probity  in  business  relations,  for  his 
public  spirit  as  a  citizen,  though  he  kept  apart  from  politics,  and 
for  his  unpretentious  philanthropy. 

Another  veteran  brewer,  John  Gund,  Sr.,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis¬ 
consin,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  in  April,  aged  eighty  years. 
Mr.  Gund  was  bom  in  Baden  on  the  Rhine  and  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1848,  settling  first  at  Freeport,  Illinois.  About  1854  he 
removed  from  Galena,  Illinois,  to  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  and  built 
the  first  brewery  in  the  latter  place.  Mr.  Gund  possessed  in  marked 
degree  the  typical  German  qualities  of  thrift,  energy  and  perse¬ 
verance.  He  built  up  a  splendidly  successful  business  and  was 
active  in  its  conduct  up  to  his  death.  A  man  of  many,  though  un¬ 
heralded,  charities,  Mr.  Gund  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  all  men,  and 
might  have  attained  high  political  preferment  had  he  not  preferred 
the  peace  of  private  life. 

Other  grand  old  men  and  pioneers  of  the  brewing  craft  in  this 
list  of  our  honored  dead  are  Jacob  Knecht,  aged  eighty-nine  years, 
of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1852;  John  Michel, 
of  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin,  born  in  Rhenish,  Prussia,  1831,  who  set 
up  as  a  brewer  in  LaCrosse  in  1856;  John  C.  Enders,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  President  of  the  Flower  City  Brewing  Company,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1864;  George  Doehne,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  an  octogenarian  who  came  to  America  in  1852 
and  fought  in  the  union  army  like  many  another  brewer;  George 
W.  Wiedenmayer,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  veteran  brewer, 
who  was  honorably  prominent  in  politics,  an  able  business  man 
and  financier;  and  others  whom  the  limits  of  our  task  forbid  us 
to  particularize. 

The  death  of  Charles  D.  Goepper,  Secretary  of  the  Kentucky 
Brewers’  Association,  and  one  of  our  most  zealous  and  helpful 
colleagues  in  the  work  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  calls  for  a 
special  word  of  regret.  Mr.  Goepper’s  loss  is  felt  the  more  keenly 
that  he  died  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  at  the  height  of  his  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  same  is  true  of  John  R.  Couch,  President  of  the  Man- 
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ufacturers  and  Dealers’  Association,  a  most  amiable  man  and  a 
determined  opponent  of  prohibition,  whose  services  were  of  great 
value  to  the  liberal  cause  and  who  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
work  that  lies  before  us. 

John  R.  Betz,  of  Philadelphia,  long  and  actively  identified 
with  our  Association,  is  also  to  be  marked  among  those  whose 
loyal  aid  and  brotherly  help  we  might  have  counted  upon  in  the 
future,  but  who  have,  alas,  been  removed  untimely  from  our  side. 

But  it  is  needless  to  single  out  more  names  in  our  list  of  dead 
for  special  tribute,  since  our  love  and  grief  are  in  equal  measure 
for  each  and  all. 

Your  Committee  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  resolution, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  adopted,  according  to  custom,  by  a 
rising  vote: 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  mourns  with  sincere  grief 
the  loss  of  the  members  named  in  its  roll  of  dead  for  the  past  year ; 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  convey  to  the  relatives 
of  our  departed  friends  a  suitable  expression  of  our  sympathy  and 
condolence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  SCHUTTE,  Chairman 
GEORGE  GUND 
OTTO  HUBER 
ALBERT  CARRY 
AUGUST  FITGER 

Committee  on  Condolence. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — You  have  heard  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Condolence,  that  we  adopt  this  resolution  by  a 
rising  vote.  Let  us  pay  this  tribute  of  respect  to  our  dead. 

The  resolution  was  accordingly  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

THE  PRESIDENT : — Gentlemen,  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr. 
Percy  Andreae,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  address  us  on  matters 
that  are  of  particular  interest  to  us.  We  all  know  of  Mr.  Andreae’s 
vigilance  work  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him.  His  work  has  been  of  great  interest,  and  I 
knowr  what  he  has  to  say  to  us  will  be  very  instructive  and  enter¬ 
taining. 
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ADDRESS  BY  MR.  PERCY  ANDREAE. 

MR.  ANDREAE : — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  I  believe 
it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  amount  of  money  spent  for 
charitable  purposes  by  civilized  mankind  is  sufficient  to  relieve 
several  times  over  the  needs  of  all  deserving  poor  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Unfortunately,  charity,  unless  exercised  with  rare 
discrimination,  is  apt  to  breed  two  or  more  paupers  for  every  one 
that  it  relieves.  Hence,  the  poor  are  ever  with  us,  the  deserving 
as  well  as  the  undeserving,  and  in  our  struggle  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  we  may  count  ourselves  happy  if  we  do  not  end 
in  multiplying  the  number  of  both. 

A  striking  analogy  to  this  well-known  effect  of  indiscriminate 
charity  is  afforded  by  another  and  newer  form  of  philanthropic 
endeavor,  which  is  engrossing  the  minds  of  many  good  and  well- 
meaning  people  today,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other 
form  of  philanthropy,  and  which  is  best  expressed  in  the  phrase : 
“The  eradication  of  the  drink  evil.”  Like  poverty,  this  evil  has 
been  with  us  since  the  dawn  of  history,  and,  like  poverty,  it  is 
likely  to  remain  with  us  as  long  as  mankind  is  divided  into  the  strong 
and  the  weak,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  good  and  the  bad. 
No  law  which  charity  has  suggested  has  ever  succeeded  in  elimi¬ 
nating  the  poor  from  our  midst.  On  the  contrary,  such  laws  have 
sometimes  resulted  in  increasing  rather  than  decreasing  poverty. 
And  apparently  a  similar  experience  attends  the  efforts  of  law  to 
deal  with  what  is  termed  the  drink  evil.  We  can,  it  seems,  succeed 
in  legislating  sober  people  into  drunkards,  but  we  cannot  succeed 
in  legislating  drunkards  into  sober  people.  (Applause.) 

In  these  days  of  what  I  may  fitly  term  the  three-cornered 
fight  between  those  who  seek  to  prohibit  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
beverages,  those  who  seek  to  regulate  that  traffic,  and  those  who 
fiercely  resist  all  and  any  restrictions  placed  upon  it,  it  is  well  to 
dwell  upon  these  simple  fundamental  facts,  which  are  in  danger 
of  being  lost  sight  of  altogether  in  the  mass  of  special  arguments, 
statistics,  theories  and  doctrines  which  are  being  bandied  back  and 
forth  between  the  three  contending  factions.  Summed  up  tersely, 
these  fundamental  facts  are  expressed  in  the  trite  and  much  resented 
phrase,  “Prohibition  does  not  prohibit.”  There  is  nothing  more  ex¬ 
asperating  than  a  truism,  and  I  suppose  this  accounts  for  the  resent¬ 
ment  which  the  truism  of  this  phrase  generally  arouses  in  those 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  making  it  an  integral  part  of  our 
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American  dictionary.  If  the  phrase  meant  nothing  more  than 
what  the  words  seem  to  imply,  namely  that  prohibition  fails  to 
accomplish  what  it  aims  to  accomplish,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
play  upon  it  as  exasperatingly  as  the  anti-prohibitionists  do.  But, 
like  indiscriminate  charity,  prohibition,  instead  of  lessening  the 
evils  it  aims  to  aggravate,  is  steadily  aggravating  and  multiply¬ 
ing  them,  and  that  is  a  more  serious  proposition. 

It  is  serious  to  the  country  at  large,  but  it  is,  comparatively, 
even  more  serious  to  those  engaged  in  the  particular  industries, 
the  destruction  of  which  the  prohibitionist  in  his  no  doubt  well- 
meaning  frenzy  is  aiming  to  accomplish.  Nor  am  I  referring  here 
to  the  financial  or  economic  damage  done  to  these  industries  and 
the  public  at  large  by  the  prohibition  movement,  for  this  damage 
is  in  the  aggregate  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  what  those 
industries  and  the  general  public  are  suffering  from  the  moral  rav¬ 
ages  which  follow  everywhere  in  the  wake  of  the  so-called  pro¬ 
hibition  successes.  (Applause.) 

PROHIBITION’S  FAILURE  PROVEN. 

This  is  not  a  random  assertion.  I  will  discard  every  argu¬ 
ment  ever  made  against  the  prohibition  movement,  and  will 
waive  all  the  special  statistics  advanced  to  prove  its  disastrous 
effects — and  we  know  that  they  fill  volumes  enough  to  equip  a 
fair-sized  library — and  will  confine  myself  to  two  general  facts 
which  overshadow  them  all,  and  which  in  themselves  alone  de¬ 
molish  every  argument  and  every  theory  relied  on  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  prohibition.  I  will  submit  to  you  these  two  facts,  one  of 
which  is  supplied  by  the  prohibitionists  themselves,  and  the  other 
by  the  United  States  Revenue  Department  (both,  I  trust,  equally 
reliable  authorities),  and  will  invite  you  to  contemplate  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  deduced  from  them. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years,  according  to  the  claim  of  the  pro¬ 
hibitionist — I  am  citing  the  exact  words  of  the  late  Editor-in-Chief 
of  the  official  organ  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League — some  38,000,000 
population  in  the  United  States  has  been  placed  under  one  form 
or  another  of  prohibition — nearly  one-half  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States.  Think  of  it.  Thirty-eight  millions  of  the 
free  citizens  of  this  country  have  had  the  “Eleventh  Command¬ 
ment,”  formulated  by  the  prohibitionist,  imposed  upon  them: 
“Thou  shalt  not  drink.”  Would  you  not  imagine  that  if  this  truly 
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phenomenal  success  of  prohibition  meant  what  it  purports  to  mean, 
its  effect  upon  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  United 
States  must  have  been  practically  annihilating?  The  prohibi¬ 
tionists  carefully  refrain  from  telling  the  public  what  that  effect 
has  really  been.  But  the  United  States  Revenue  authorities  do 
tell  it,  and  what  they  say  is  that  in  these  same  fifteen  years  of 
the  glorious  reign  of  prohibition  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
whiskey  in  the  entire  country  has  increased  over  fifty  per  cent., 
and  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beer  has  increased  over  forty- 
six  per  cent.  Incidentally,  then,  thanks  to  the — well,  the  “success” 
of  prohibition,  38,000,000  of  the  population  of  the  country  are  today 
drinking  illegally  half  as  much  again  of  that  which  they  formerly 
drank  legally.  (Applause.)  Or  rather,  let  us  be  quite  accurate, 
since  the  greater  half  of  these  38,000,000  people  voted  for  prohi¬ 
bition,  we  must  assume,  either  that  the  smaller  half  of  them  are 
drinking  several  times  as  much  as  they  drank  before,  or  that  the 
greater  half,  who  voted  to  abolish  drink,  are  hypocritically  help¬ 
ing  them  to  consume  that  fearful  excess.  I  leave  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  is  the  more  likely  of  the  two  alternatives.  (Applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  some  people  laugh  at  these  facts,  as  if  they 
were  a  joke.  But  I  tell  you  that  they  are  terrible  facts,  terrible 
in  what  they  imply  in  the  immediate  present,  and  terrible  in  what 
they  import  for  the  more  distant  future.  They  embody  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  the  immorality,  all  the  dishonesty,  and  all 
the  hypocrisy  which  the  prohibition  law  is  breeding  throughout 
our  fair  and  free  land.  (Applause.)  They  prove  that  it  is  not 
making  bad  men  better,  but  is  making  good  men  worse.  They 
prove  that,  like  misapplied  charity,  prohibition  is  not  relieving 
those  who  require  relief,  but  is  adding  to  the  number  of  those 
who  need  that  relief.  And  wrhat  will  be  the  final  outcome  ?  There 
was  a  time  in  English  history  when  charity  ran  riot  as  prohibition 
is  running  riot  today,  and  when  laws  had  to  be  enacted  to  check 
its  indiscriminate  zeal  which  threatened  to  make  England  a  nation 
of  paupers.  But,  on  my  word,  I  believe  even  a  nation  of  paupers 
would  be  preferable  to  the  nation  of  criminal  hypocrites  which 
prohibition  is  fast  producing  on  this  continent  today.  (Applause.) 

THE  EVIL  THAT  MAY  BE  CURED. 

These  are  strong  expressions,  but  they  convey  the  truth; 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  yet,  unhappily,  they  do  not  convey 
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the  whole  truth.  For  what,  meanwhile,  of  the  evil  which  is  really 
capable  of  cure;  that  evil  the  existence  of  which  every  one  de¬ 
plores,  and  the  removal  of  which  every  one  demands?  What,  in 
other  words,  of  the  elements  of  disorder  which  have  admittedly 
fastened  themselves  on  the  liquor  traffic,  and  have  been  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  chaotic  conflict?  It  is  the 
most  unfortunate  of  all  circumstances  connected  with  that  conflict 
that  these  elements  are  the  only  ones  that  are  left  entirely 
unscathed  by  it.  The  contending  factions  are  so  intent  upon 
arguing  the  abstract  question  of  the  right  of  the  liquor  traffic  to 
exist  that  the  question  of  purging  that  traffic,  while  it  does  exist 
of  its  undesirable  features,  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  the  public 
mind  altogether.  In  consequence,  the  more  furiously  the  battle  rages 
around  these  disreputable  elements,  the  more  they  prosper,  the 
more  they  multiply,  and  the  more  bold  they  grow. 

The  public  blames  the  brewer  for  this  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
brewer  blames  the  law,  or  the  neglect  of  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  law.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  is  it  my 
province,  to  argue  the  merits  of  either  contention.  But  let  me 
say  this  in  passing.  There  are  few  men  of  any  class  who  are  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  temptation  to  profit  by  the  law’s  neglect. 
We  are  all  human,  and  just  as  the  absence  of  discipline  in  a  school 
will  convert  the  best-natured  boys  in  the  world  into  an  assembly 
of  bold,  defiant  young  rowdies,  so  will  the  lack  of  the  law’s  control 
gradually  vitiate  the  conduct  of  grown  men. 

I  am  not  defending  or  apologizing  for  the  brewer ;  I  am  merely 
dwelling  on  the — well,  the  psychology,  if  you  please,  of  such  con¬ 
tributory  negligence  as  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  in  the  past. 
The  time  was  when  the  mere  suggestion  that  the  brewing  industry 
should,  by  any  action  of  its  own,  appear  to  hold  itself  responsible 
for  the  evils  that  have  crept  into  the  retail  liquor  traffic,  would  have 
been  received  by  those  engaged  in  that  industry  with  scorn  and 
indignation.  This  is  no  longer  so,  and  in  saying  this,  I  am  claim¬ 
ing  no  more  credit  for  the  brewer  than  that  of  having  sufficient 
intelligence  to  recognize  that  those  who  are  so  anxious  to  bury 
him  have  been  shrewdly  encouraging  him  in  the  interesting  opera¬ 
tion  of  assisting  them  to  dig  the  grave  they  hoped  to  bury  him  in. 
The  General  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  when  ad¬ 
dressing  the  recent  National  Convention  of  that  League  in  Chicago, 
said:  “The  conduct  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  our  chief  asset.”  In 
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other  words,  he  meant  by  this  startling  confession:  “We  rejoice 
in  the  increase  of  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it.”  It  is  rather  a 
dubious  moral  sentiment.  But,  since  the  brewer  has  learned  that 
the  great  difficulty  of  making  dry  territory  wet  again  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  dive-keepers  and  their  friends  in  such  territory 
invariably  join  hands  with  the  Anti-Saloon  League  forces  in  again 
voting  it  dry,  such  sentiments  no  longer  surprise  the  brewer. 
(Applause.) 

In  brief,  the  fact  is  that  the  evil  is  there,  but  the  remedy  is  not. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  disease,  if  you  so  please  to  call  it,  is  being  out¬ 
wardly  treated  by  the  most  incompetent  medical  quacks,  and  is, 
in  consequence,  rapidly  spreading  to  the  very  vitals  of  the  general 
body. 

It  is  this  condition,  so  forcibly  exemplified  in  the  unholy 
alliance  I  have  just  alluded  to  between  the  prohibitionist  and  the 
disreputable  element  in  the  retail  liquor  traffic,  which  has  awak¬ 
ened  all  ranks  in  the  brewing  industry  to  a  full  conception  of  the 
need  of  energetic  action  to  preserve  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better 
term,  I  will  call  the  legitimacy  of  the  traffic  which  is  so  closely 
allied  to  their  own.  But  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  far  step  from 
the  realization  of  that  which  it  is  necessary  to  do  to  the  accomp¬ 
lishment  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  be  done.  Unanimity  of 
action  is  the  condition  precedent  to  all  success  that  depends  upon 
the  co-operation  of  many  diverse  elements,  and  unanimity  of 
action  must  needs  be  preceded  by  unanimity  of  understanding. 

It  is  this  fact,  gentlemen,  which  is  not  realized  by  those  men 
who  are  so  quick  and  so  severe  in  criticizing  what  they  call  the 
indifference  of  the  brewing  industry  to  the  conditions  surrounding 
that  traffic  upon  which  it  depends  for  a  market.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  too,  in  this  connection,  that  the  brewing  industry,  no 
more  than  any  other  trade,  profession  or  calling,  can  prevent 
persons  of  lax  principles  or  indifferent  morals  from  engaging  in 
the  business.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  statements  to  the  contrary, 
inspired  by  that  general  tendency  to  exaggeration  which  character¬ 
izes  most  utterances  against  the  so-called  liquor  man,  I  maintain 
that  the  brewing  fraternity  as  a  whole  will  compare  favorably 
in  this  respect  with  any  other  industrial  or  professional  body  of 
men.  (Applause.)  I  maintain  that,  if  given  a  fair  opportun¬ 
ity,  it  will  lend  all  its  experience,  all  its  influence  and  all  its  efforts 
to  any  government  wise  enough  to  recognize  that  it  needs  that 
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experience  and  those  efforts  to  accomplish  what  apparently  neither 
the  government  alone  nor  the  industry  alone  can  accomplish, 
namely  such,  correction  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  retail 
liquor  traffic  as  will  tend,  not  to  abolish  what  admittedly  cannot 
be  abolished,  but  to  confine  it  within  strictly  legitimate  and  gen¬ 
erally  approved  limits. 

It  is  not  more  laws  that  we  need,  but  better  laws,  nor  are  bet¬ 
ter  laws  so  needful  as  better  law  enforcement.  What  have  our 
so-called  reformers  been  doing  all  these  years  but  merely  attempt¬ 
ing  to  remedy  the  non-enforceability  of  existing  laws  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  others  which  are  still  less  capable  of  enforcement?  No 
one  denies  that  a  citizen's  first  duty  is  obedience  to  the  duly  con¬ 
stituted  authorities  of  his  country.  But  whatever  our  social 
and  political  theories  may  say  on  this  score,  practice  teaches 
us,  as  yesterday's  speaker  so  eloquently  emphasized,  that  the  power 
of  the  law  is  and  always  must  be  limited  by  the  possibility  of  its 
execution.  (Applause.)  It  is  this  fact,  and  I  say  it  with  all  due 
respect,  which  our  law-givers  should,  above  all  other  considerations, 
bear  in  mind  when  they  deliberate  on  the  legislative  measures 
they  are  called  upon  to  pass  or  reject. 

One  of  the  chief  spokesmen  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  in 
replying  recently  to  the  assertion  that  the  prohibition  law  was 
universally  disregarded  in  the  cities,  said:  “Give  the  rural  folks 
a  chance  at  it,  and  they  will  enforce  it.”  (In  the  cities,  of  course!) 
There  you  have  it.  One-half  of  the  population  is  admittedly 
required  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  other  half.  I  say 
to  you,  and  I  challenge  any  one  versed  in  the  history  of  law 
to  controvert  the  statement,  that  a  law  which  requires  one- 
half  of  the  people  to  police  the  other  half  is  a  bad  law.  I  say  that 
a  law  which  imposes  the  commandment  “Thou  Shalt  Not  Drink” 
upon  thirty-eight  million  people,  with  the  result  that  those  thirty- 
eight  million  people  drink  twice  as  much  again,  or  several  times 
as  much  as  they  drank  before,  stands  self-condemned  as  a  bad  law 
and  an  absurd  law.  (Applause.)  I  say  that  a  law  which  is  no¬ 
toriously  violated  and  secretly  held  in  contempt  by  the  very  people 
who  hypocritically  voted  for  it,  is  a  bad  law  and  an  absurd  law. 
(Applause.) 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  sense  of  respect  for  law.  But  I  sub¬ 
mit,  with  all  the  deference  to  the  exalted  station  of  those  who 
make  our  laws,  that  what  is  known  as  the  majesty  of  the  law  is 
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not  conferred  upon  the  laws  by  the  legislative  bodies  which  enact 
them,  but  by  the  mass  of  the  people  who  approve  and  ratify  them. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  CONDEMNS  PROHIBITORY  LAWS. 

Let  me  quote  to  you,  in  this  connection,  a  passage  from  the 
work  of  an  author  whose  pre-eminence,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
law-giver,  is  acknowledged  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

I  refer  to  President  William  H.  Taft.  (Applause.)  Well,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  see  that  we  are  all  of  us  inclined,  whatever  our  policies  may  be, 
to  listen  with  deference  to  the  views  of  our  country’s  supreme  leader. 

This,  then,  is  what  President  Taft  says  in  his  work:  “Four 
Aspects  of  Civic  Duty”  on  the  subject  at  issue: 

“Nothing  is  more  foolish,  nothing  more  utterly  at  variance 
with  sound  policy  than  to  enact  a  law  which,  by  reason  of  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  the  community,  is  incapable  of  enforcement. 
Such  instances  are  sometimes  presented  by  sumptuary  laws, 
by  wrhich  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  prohibited  under  penal¬ 
ties  in  localities  where  the  public  sentiment  of  the  immediate  com¬ 
munity  does  not  and  will  not  sustain  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
In  such  cases  the  legislation  is  usually  the  result  of  agitation  by 
the  people  in  the  country  districts,  who  are  determined  to  make 
their  fellow  citizens  in  the  city  better.  The  enactment  of  the  law 
comes  through  the  country  representatives  who  form  a  majority 
of  the  legislature,  but  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  generally  opposed  to  its  enactment,  and  under  such 
circumstances  the  law  is  a  dead  letter.  In  cases  where  the  sale 
of  liquor  cannot  be  prohibited  in  fact,  it  is  far  better  to  regulate 
than  to  attempt  to  stamp  it  out. 

“By  the  enactment  of  a  drastic  law  and  the  failure  to  enforce 
it,  there  is  injected  into  the  public  mind  the  idea  that  laws  are  to 
be  observed  or  violated  according  to  the  will  of  those  affected. 

I  need  not  say  how  altogether  pernicious  such  a  loose  theory  is . 

The  constant  violation  or  neglect  of  any  law  leads  to  a  demoral¬ 
ized  view  of  all  laws.”  (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  there  were  never  truer  words  spoken  than  these, 
and  the  conditions  existing  in  every  part  of  the  country  where  the 
principles  laid  down  in  those  words  have  been  violated  afford 
striking  proof  of  the  fact. 
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The  belief  of  the  anti-liquor  man  that  he  is  confronted  with  a 
mere  struggle  of  the  saloon  for  its  existence  is  utterly  fallacious. 
He  is  confronted  with  a  struggle  for  that  existence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who  want  the  saloon  and  the  legitimate  pleasures 
and  the  recreation  it  affords  them.  (Applause.) 

Is  there  any  thinking  man  who  believes  that,  if  this  question 
were  merely  one  between  an  industry  or  trade,  however  large, 
and  the  country  as  a  whole,  that  it  would  be  convulsing  the  nation 
from  one  end  to  the  other  as  it  is  convulsing  it  today,  arraying 
friend  against  friend,  brother  against  brother,  city  against  country, 
splitting  up  great  political  parties  and  shaking  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  social  and  economic  being? 

What,  indeed,  would  the  saloon  keeper  amount  to  in  this 
struggle,  if  he  really  stood  alone  and  had  not  the  people  behind 
him,  who  have  the  want  and  the  desire  for  that  which  he  supplies? 
Why,  he  would  be  brushed  aside  like  a  feather.  Without  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  saloon  in  a  community,  no  saloon  could  exist  there  for 
one  solitary  hour.  And  mark  you  further,  it  is  not  the  saloon  that 
makes  the  people  of  a  community  what  they  are;  it  is  the 
people  of  a  community  who  make  the  saloon  in  that 
community  what  it  is.  (Applause.)  Our  teachers  and  preachers, 
therefore,  upon  whose  efforts  the  advancement  and  the  better¬ 
ment  of  mankind  rests,  should  devote  their  energies  to  the  con¬ 
version  and  redemption  of  the  delinquent  citizen  who  creates 
the  bad  saloon,  rather  than  waste  those  energies  in  futile  attempts 
to  cure  his  delinquency  by  merely  destroying  that  which  he  creates. 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  RETAILER. 

And  now  let  me  say  a  word  here  for  the  indiscriminately 
abused  retailer.  I  assert — and  I  do  so  with  a  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which  I  speak — that  the  genuine  and 
legitimate  American  saloon  keeper  is  as  commendable  a  type  of 
the  average  American  citizen  as  any  that  could  be  cited  (applause) , 
not  excluding  that  aggressively  moral  and  self-assertive  type  which 
is  made  up  of  many  of  those  who  seek  and  work  for  his  extinction 
and  extermination.  The  proportion  among  those  of  this  latter 
type  who  disgrace  the  body  to  which  they  belong  is  not  one  whit 
smaller  than  the  proportion  of  men  who  have  invaded  the  trade 
of  the  saloon  keeper  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  using  it 
as  a  cloak  beneath  which  to  conceal  objects  of  a  vicious  and  ne- 
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farious  character  which  are  totally  foreign  to  that  trade.  The 
only  difference  between  the  two  cases  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
law  restraining  the  disreputable  element  in  the  saloon  trade  is 
treated  by  the  executives  of  the  law  largely  as  a  dead  letter,  whilst 
the  laws  which  provide  for  the  punishment  of  the  disreputable 
elements  in  other  ranks  of  society  are  not.  Can  any  man  whose 
mind  is  normally  balanced  fail  to  appreciate  this  difference  ? 

I  believe  it  was  the  late  lamented  prince  of  American  humor¬ 
ists  who  said:  “Be  good,  and  you  will  be  lonesome.’’  And  the 
prince  of  American  humorists  knew  his  country  only  too  well 
when  he  coined  this  immortal  phrase.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  haunting 
dread  of  being  left  lonesome  in  our  commercial  virtue  that  inter¬ 
feres  more  than  anything  else  with  the  carrying  out  of  our  good 
intentions.  And  naturally  so,  for  isn’t  it  the  very  aim  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  law  to  protect  those  who  obey  it  from  having  undue 
advantage  taken  of  them  by  those  who  disobey  it?  When  the 
law  fails  in  that  most  important  respect,  it  fails  altogether,  because 
it  thereby  not  only  perpetuates  the  criminality  of  those  who  are 
criminally  inclined,  but  perforce  makes  criminals  of  those  who, 
if  given  a  fair  chance  and  opportunity,  would  rank  among  the  best 
and  most  respectable  of  our  citizens. 

Now,  I  submit  that  what  the  saloon  keeper  of  this  country 
requires,  and  what  he  is  entitled  to  ask,  is  merely  a  square  deal. 
He  is  no  better  than  the  rest  of  men,  and  unless  his  conduct  and 
that  of  his  likes  is  regulated  by  law,  it  will  of  necessity  be  regulated 
by  the  conduct  of  his  neighbors,  which  means  by  simple  commer¬ 
cial  or  competitive  expediency.  It  might  be  better  if  it  were  not 
so.  But  it  is  so. 

Here  we  have,  then,  without  exception,  the  fountain  source 
of  every  lawless  feature  that  characterizes  the  saloon  trade  of 
today,  and  it  requires  more  than  a  mere  multiplication  of  laws, 
increasing  in  severity  and  therefore  increasingly  inoperative, 
to  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs.  I  have  said,  and  I  have  said 
it  advisedly,  that  the  brewing  industry  is  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious  to  lend  its  assistance  to  the  Government  in  devising  and 
putting  in  practice  means  to  this  end,  just  as  it  years  ago  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  lent  its  assistance  in  devising  and  putting  in  practice  the 
means  of  collecting  what  at  this  day  represents  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  funds  with  which  the  administration  of  the  nation  is  carried  on. 
{Applause.)  It  is  not  for  me,  nor  for  those  for  whom  I  have  the 
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honor  to  speak,  to  presume  to  suggest  any  definite  course  or  policy 
to  the  governing  powers  of  the  country,  but  I  believe  I  may  say 
that,  if  those  powers  will  call  upon  the  Jeading  representatives 
of  the  brewing  industry  to  advise  with  them  on  this  matter  of  daily 
growing  importance,  the  call  will  be  promptly,  and  I  believe  effec¬ 
tively  responded  to.  {Applause.) 

WHENCE  HELP  MUST  COME. 

It  is  from  practical  men,  not  from  dreamers  of  Utopians  dreams, 
that  the  solution  of  practical  problems  must  be  expected.  Our 
would-be  reformers,  who  think  that  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  pen  they  can  destroy  temptation  and  at  one  stupendous 
leap  bring  this  world  of  ours  to  a  state  of  perfection,  forget  that 
temptation  is  the  Almighty’s  handiwork  and  not  man’s,  and  that 
man  cannot  destroy  it.  Those  who  are  so  busy  trying  to  correct 
and  improve  the  Creator’s  work  imagine  that  the  temptations 
in  which  this  life  of  ours  abounds  lie  in  the  exterior  circumstances 
surrounding  us.  I  say  to  you  that  temptation  is  a  condition  of 
man’s  nature,  not  of  the  circumstances  which  surround  him,  and 
that  the  attempted  correction  of  this  condition,  by  fettering  the  free 
will  of  the  individual,  can  no  more  alter  the  weak  and  unstable 
characters  of  those  who  are  liable  ot  succumb  to  temptation  than 
the  prison  bars  can  transform  the  criminal’s  place  behind  them 
into  honest  and  upright  members  of  human  society.  {Applause.) 

If  the  great  brewing  industry  of  this  country  is  so  insistent 
in  its  antagonism  to  those  who  see  in  prohibition  the  panacea  of 
all  human  ills,  it  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  defiance  that  this  antagonism 
is  manifested,  nor  is  it  because  the  members  of  that  industry  set 
mere  business  considerations  above  considerations  of  morality  or 
public  expediency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  those  very  business 
considerations  and  the  considerations  of  morality  and  public  expedi¬ 
ency  are  identical.  The  brewer  knows,  what  the  U nited  States  revenue 
figures  so  abundantly  prove,  that  his  product  will  continue  to  be 
consumed  by  the  millions  and  millions  of  men  who  demand  it,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  those  misguided  amateur  humanitarians  who  are 
vainly  endeavoring  to  destroy  that  demand  by  degrading  the  channels 
through  which  it  is  supplied.  But  the  brewer  is  as  much  concerned 
in  seeing  that  his  product  shall  reach  the  consumer  through  respect¬ 
able  and  well  regulated  channels  as  the  consumer  himself  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  obtaining  it  through  such  channels.  {Applause.) 
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This  is  the  fundamental  interest  we  have  in  this  much  dis¬ 
cussed  question,  which  is  stirring  the  public  mind  to  its  depths 
today,  and  it  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  interest  displayed 
in  that  question  by  every  rational  and  broad-minded  citizen  who 
recognizes,  as  the  brewer  must  recognize,  that  there  are  evils  at¬ 
tached  to  the  retail  liquor  traffic  which  are  eluding  correction; 
that  there  are  abuses  which  the  law,  as  at  present  administered, 
does  not  eradicate.  What  the  public  wants,  then,  is  a  remedy; 
what  the  Government  wants  is  a  remedy ;  what  we  want  is  a  remedy- 
We  all  three  know  what  that  remedy  is,  but  each  of  us  is  looking 
to  the  other  to  apply  it.  I  say  to  you  that  neither  of  the  three 
can  apply  it  effectively  without  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
of  at  least  one  of  the  two  others.  Let  this  assistance  and  this  co¬ 
operation,  as  I  suggest,  be  offered  by  the  organized  brewing  in¬ 
dustry,  and  be  accepted  and  made  serviceable  by  those  upon  whom 
the  successful  administration  of  the  country’s  affairs  depends, 
and  I  venture  to  predict  that  we  shall  speedily  accomplish  what 
we  are  all  aiming  to  accomplish,  namely,  regulation  that  will 
really  regulate  and  legislation  that  will  really  operate ;  and,  above 
all,  last  but  not  least,  from  our  point  of  view,  the  firm  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  great  American  brewing  industry,  morally  as  well  as 
commercially,  in  the  rank  to  which  it  rightfully  belongs;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  front  row  of  those  giant  commercial  pillars  upon  which 
the  greatness  of  our  country  is  reared.  ( Prolonged  applause.) 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — Gentlemen,  the  next  business  in  order 
will  be  the  consideration  of  the  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  increase  of  dues  of  associate  members,  which  was 
voted  upon  yesterday,  and  the  vote  reconsidered.  We  will  now 
take  up  the  re-consideration  of  that  amendment  to  the  By-Laws, 
and  to  properly  bring  it  before  the  house,  a  motion  for  its  adoption 
will  be  in  order. 

MR.  SCHAEFER: — I  move  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

THE  PRESIDENT : — So  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood, 
I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  Secretary  thereupon  read  as  follows: 
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“To  amend  Section  4,  Article  11,  of  the  By-Laws,  which  now 
reads  ‘Associate  members  shall  each  pay  the  sum  of  $40  as  annual 
dues’  by  substituting  the  words  ‘one  hundred’  for  ‘forty.’  ” 

MR.  SCHAEFER: — In  moving  the  adoption  of  that  amend¬ 
ment,  I  have  had  in  mind  this:  I  have  spoken  to  a  large  number 
of  the  associate  members  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  they  have  all 
expressed  their  willingness  to  pay  the  additional  dues  and  in  this 
way  to  aid  the  Association.  It  is  suggested  that  the  members  of 
our  Association  give  these  associate  members  preference  in  the  • 
purchase  of  goods.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  policy  would  be  but 
fair,  and  would  bear  out  the  principle  of  reciprocity, — if  these 
associate  members  are  willing  to  help  us  we  should  in  turn  be  will¬ 
ing  to  help  them.  In  New  York  City  we  give  preference  to  deal¬ 
ers  who  are  associate  members  of  this  Association,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  that  policy  should  not  be  carried  out  by  all  our  members. 

THE  PRESIDENT : — Gentlemen,  the  vote  is  now  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  By-Laws.  To  restate  it,  we 
are  to  vote  now  on  the  proposed  increase  of  dues  of  associate  mem¬ 
bers  from  $40  to  $100. 

MR.  FITGER: — I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  amount  of 
money  which  we  will  obtain  by  these  dues  is  insignificant  compared 
with  the  mischief  that  we  may  do  by  hurting  the  feelings  of  a  great 
many  of  those  associate  members  who  do  all  they  can — all  that  is 
in  their  power- — to  assist  us,  and  I  believe  the  good  will  of  those 
members  is  worth  much  more  to  us  than  the  few  dollars  that  we 
will  obtain  by  the  increase  of  their  dues. 

A  VOICE : — How  many  associate  members  are  there? 

THE  SECRETARY : — I  think  there  are  nearly  seventy. 

MR.  LYONS: — I  differ  somewhat  from  Mr.  Fitger.  I  have 
ascertained  from  a  number  of  the  associate  members  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  the  additional  dues  asked  by  the  active  members 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
objection  at  all  by  any  of  them.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  would  solicit  among  the  people  from  whom 
they  buy,  they  could  get  more  associate  members.  Most  of  us 
believe  that  your  fight  is  our  fight  and  that  we  should  bear  our 
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share  of  the  expenses,  and  while  we  have  seen  a  little  bit  of  day¬ 
light  of  late,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  we  have  not  won  the  battle 
yet.  Every  dollar  helps,  and  the  more  assistance  you  have  from 
the  associate  members,  I  think  the  stronger  will  be  your  fight.  I  for 
one — and  I  speak  for  a  good  many  others — am  willing  to  pay  the 
additional  dues.  {Applause.) 

THE  PRESIDENT: — The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  whether  the  associate  members’  dues  shall  be  raised 
from  $40  to  $100.  Those  in  favor  of  so  amending  the  By-Laws 
will  signify  it  by  saying  “aye;”  those  opposed,  “no.” 

The  members  so  signified. 

THE  PRESIDENT:— The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  amendment 
is  carried. 

THE  SECRETARY : — I  have  here  a  telegram  from  Mr.  G. 
W.  Lembeck,  of  Jersey  City,  which  expresses  his  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  Convention  and  his  sorrow  that  he  cannot  be 
present,  as  he  is  just  about  to  sail  for  Europe.  I  also  have  a  letter 
from  the  Brewers  &  Maltsters’  Association,  of  Ontario.  It  reads 
in  part : 

“I  regret  very  much  that  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to 
■attend  your  convention  this  week,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do,  but  there 
are  some  very  important  questions  here  which  require  immediate 
personal  attention  and  I  must  therefore  remain. 

“I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Convention  will  be  a  splendid  suc¬ 
cess  and  I  desire,  on  behalf  of  our  Association,  to  offer  our  best 
wishes  for  a  bumper  year.”  That  is  signed  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Kemahan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Brewers  &  Maltsters’  Association 
of  Ontario. 

THE  PRESIDENT : — Now,  gentlemen,  in  these  days  when 
the  great  newspapers  and  magazines  of  this  country  are  making 
special  investigations  as  to  whether  prohibition  really  does  pro¬ 
hibit,  no  one  has  been  more  prominent  in  these  investigations  than  a 
gentleman  we  have  with  us  today.  This  gentleman  being  himself 
a  native  and  resident  of  a  prohibition  State,  is  amply  qualified  to 
speak  to  us  on  the  subject.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  Mr.  Holman  Day,  of  Maine. 
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ADDRESS  BY  MR.  HOLMAN  DAY. 

MR.  DAY : — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  never  have  had, 
to  me,  the  extreme  pleasure  before  of  meeting  with  this  organiza¬ 
tion  or  with  any  similar  organization;  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  two  days  that  I  have  spent  here  in  Washington  in  the  company 
of  these  gentlemen  has  certainly  proved  an  enjoyable  experience, 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  today,  by  way  of  preface,  for  your  cour¬ 
tesies  to  me. 

We  have  heard  and  I  have  listened  along  with  you  to  the  ar¬ 
guments,  most  eloquently  presented, — to  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  prohibition  along  its  brofder  lines. 

I  come  to  you  bringing  facts  to  supplement  the  arguments 
that  you  have  heard.  I  come  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  though  you 
were  a  jury  sitting  in  judgment  upon  these  facts.  I  come  from 
Maine.  If  you  want  facts  regarding  prohibition  and  not  theory, 
naturally  you  would  go  to  Maine.  For  sixty  years  that  State  has 
been  struggling  with  this  problem.  I  may  call  it  a  fair  “sample” 
State  of  the  American  Union,  so  far  as  its  class  of  citizenship  goes; 
one  of  the  earliest  places  of  habitation,  one  of  the  first  sections 
settled  by  the  people  who  came  across  the  seas;  peopled  today 
largely  by  their  descendants,  although  I  must  admit  that  in  later 
years  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  in  a  great  many  people  of  for¬ 
eign  birth  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  Maine-born  people  who  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  State  to  find  that  personal  liberty  which  the 
free-born  American  citizen  demands.  As  I  say,  Maine  today 
reflects  the  general  class  of  people  you  find  anywhere — country, 
city  or  large  towns. 

Now  I  have  no  time  and  you  have  not  much  to  give— for  this 
is  to  be  no  mid-summer  session — to  tell  you  in  detail  anything 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  evils  of  the  system  that  we  have  had 
thrust  upon  us  for  sixty  years;  but,  gentlemen,  understand  I 
am  presenting  these  facts  to  you  as  a  jury  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
pass  upon  such  few  as  I  am  able  to  present  to  you. 

As  I  say,  for  sixty  years  we  have  had  the  principle  of  prohi¬ 
bition;  but  only  for  a  few  years,  gentlemen,  have  we  had  anything 
like  enforced  prohibition.  That  has  come  as  a  climax  on  the  tail- 
end  of  all  these  years  of  the  principle  but  not  the  enforcement, 
and  the  result  of  that  I  believe  today  is  what  may  give  my  remarks 
some  importance.  What  is  the  result  of  Maine’s  attempt  to  en¬ 
force  this  law?  Rebellion,  revolution  and  a  state  of  mind  in  Maine 
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that  threatens  the  overthrow  of  the  political  party  standing  spon¬ 
sor  for  prohibition — not  only  threatens,  but  I  think,  gentlemen, 
within  a  few  months  you  will  see  in  the  newspapers  that  Maine  has 
rebelled  against  this  intolerable  condition  by  demanding  the  re¬ 
submission  of  the  Constitutional  enactment.  Simply  because 
having  had  prohibition  that  was  nothing  but  low  license,  and  an 
evil  system  of  that,  actual  prohibition  has  been  found  such  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  rights  that  it  has  turned  the  State,  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  so  far  the  other  way,  as  I  believe  from  my  investigation  that 
they  will  repudiate  it  at  the  polls  in  the  fall.  We  have  a  Maine 
“David  Harum”  who  sells  horses  and  awhile  ago  some  one  went  to 
him  to  buy  a  black  horse.  He  said  he  had  one.  This  man  was 
a  friend  of  his  and  he  asked  him  what  he  wanted  of  it  and  he  said, 
“I  want  it  to  match  another  black  horse  I  have  for  my  hearse” 
— the  man  was  an  undertaker.  Knowing  the  man — being  a  friend 
of  his,  he  said,  “I  have  got  to  tell  you,  you  don’t  want  that  horse, 
he  is  too  slow.”  His  friend  said,  “Not  too  slow  for  a  hearse?” 
He  said,  “Yes.  You  understand  the  living  can  wait  but  the  dead 
have  to  be  buried.”  ( Laughter  and  applause.) 

This  sixty-years-old,  moribund  Maine  law  is  now  in  the  hearse 
and  it  has  had  hitched  to  it  two  horses — one  is  “Enforcement” 
and  the  other  is  “Sentiment”  resulting  from  that  enforcement, 
and  it  is  certainly  drawing  the  prohibition  law  rapidly  to  the  hole 
in  which  it  will  be  covered.  (Applause.) 

POLITICS  AND  PROHIBITION. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  only  going  to  make  this  reference  to 
the  inception  of  the  prohibition  law  and  that  is  to  say  it  is  grounded 
in  politics.  That  is  a  matter  of  record.  I  will  simply  say  the  pro¬ 
hibition  law  came  to  the  people  of  Maine  on  the  heels  of  a  temper¬ 
ance  movement  called  the  Washingtonian  movement,  a  revolt 
against  the  evil  which  existed — too  many  distilleries — too  much 
New  England  rum.  Valious  evils  due  to  excesses  naturally  re¬ 
sulted  and  the  Washingtonian  movement  came  in.  On  the  wave 
of  this  sentiment  came  this  movement  for  the  law.  Governor 
Hubbard  did  not  believe  in  the  principles  of  prohibition,  but  he 
was  asked  in  those  days,  just  as  the  Governor  was  asked  in  the 
later  days,  who  is  responsible  for  this  movement  of  enforcement — 
he  was  asked  to  sign  that  law  as  a  political  move  in  order  to  catch 
that  great  mass  of  people  between  the  two  parties,  wavering  in 
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their  hearts,  not  knowing  to  which  party  to  jump  in  order  to  ex¬ 
press  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  this  liquor  question.  After 
the  Legislature  acted  on  that  matter  there  was  a  move  made — - 
an  appeal  made  to  the  Governor  by  the  politicians  not  to  grant 
to  the  prohibitionists  all  that  they  asked  but  simply  a  law  for  a 
bluff,  leaving  out  the  “teeth.”  The  Governor  refused.  Yet  the 
law  that  was  passed  had  too  few  real  teeth.  It  needed  sixty  years 
of  effort  in  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  pestered  to  death  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  reformers  to  put  the  “teeth”  in  the  law  until  it  exists  as 
it  is  today, — one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  massive  engines  ever 
framed  for  the  attempted  destruction  of  real  human  nature  of 
mankind.  That  is  to  say,  everything  that  the  prohibitionists 
in  times  past  have  asked  for  has  been  given  to  them,  probably  for 
two  reasons:  one  is  that  any  man  in  politics  who  stands  up  to  op¬ 
pose  prohibition  is  branded  by  the  name  of  “rummy”  or  pursued 
by  that  fanatical  sentiment  that  exists  in  the  country  districts 
and  he  feels  that  it  would  not  be  exactly  safe  for  him  to  take  any 
stand  on  the  matter.  The  other  reason  is,  I  think — and  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  lawmakers — “Give  them  all  they  want 
and  finally  the  law  will  become  so  intolerable  it  will  be  repealed.” 
So  that  today  the  law  can  be  stretched  to  this  extent :  that  if  a 
man  entertains  his  friends  at  his  own  home  once  or  twice  a  week 
and  has  liquor  in  his  possession,  that  can  be  considered  by  the 
court  as  ground  for  a  nuisance  indictment.  Probably  a  man  of 
standing  would  not  be  molested  in  this  manner.  But  in  the  case 
of  poor  men,  who  are  hounded  by  officers,  persons  are  daily  put 
to  the  expense  of  hiring  lawyers  to  defend  them. 

I  was  discussing  this  matter  with  someone  and  complaining 
about  the  discrimination  shown  and  this  man  said,  “Oh,  well, 
rum  is  the  price  of  success;  the  successful  man  ought  to  have  it 
and  the  poor  man  should  not.”  I  won’t  go  into  that  argument, 
but  you  just  think  what  that  sentiment  means  in  a  free  country! 
And  that  spirit  springs  quite  naturally  out  of  this  law — it  has  got¬ 
ten  into  all  these  different  branches  of  Maine  life. 

A  WITNESS  AGAINST  PROHIBITION. 

Now,  a  word  personal.  You  find  a  great  many  men  going 
about  the  country  investigating.  You  hear  a  great  deal  of  what 
I  call  “chamber  argument” — men  who  state  the  theories  and  then 
express  themselves.  You  hear  those.  I  want  to  say  that  these 
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facts  I  shall  state  briefly  I  have  accumulated  out  of  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  way;  I  have  always  lived  in  the  State  of  Maine 
in  cities  and  in  the  country  districts.  For  a  period  of  some  seven¬ 
teen  years  I  went  about  over  the  State  constantly  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent,  finding  it  necessary  to  go  into  every  little  town 
and  into  the  cities;  largely  my  work  was  of  a  political  sort  and, 
in  that  way,  without  especially  seeking  for  this  information  I 
became  a  part  of  the  activities  in  this  line.  I  have  watched  this 
thing  through  all  these  years  and  like  many  other  persons  in  the 
State  of  Maine  I  am  today  waking  up  to  all  the  hideous  discrepan¬ 
cies  between  our  professions  and  our  performances. 

Four  years  ago  I  was  assisting  the  Chairman  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  State  Committee  of  Maine — into  my  hands  was  turned  all  the 
work  of  preparing  data  for  speeches,  for  publicity  work, — in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  find  arguments,  to  find  something  good  to  say  about 
the  prohibition  law  to  meet  questions  of  the  opposition,  I  constant¬ 
ly  found  myself  wondering  how  I  had  been  fool  enough  to  vote 
the  Republican  ticket  so  long  as  that  plank  was  in  the  platform — 
put  there  by  politicians  merely  as  a  sop  to  fanatics.  The  liquor 
interests  were  also  taken  care  of  by  those  same  politicians. 

As  you  probably  know,  for  more  than  twenty  years  there 
was  no  disturbance  in  the  State  of  Maine  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
That  is  to  say,  every  hotel  in  the  State  of  Maine  had  practically 
an  open  bar.  There  were,  for  instance,  in  the  city  of  Lewiston, 
of  some  25,000  inhabitants,  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
saloons  that  were  practically  open  saloons.  They  were  very  little 
discussed — everybody  knew  of  their  presence.  This  was  under 
what  they  call  the  “Bangor  plan.”  Instead  of  making  raids  and 
destroying  property,  the  imposing  of  a  fine  twice  a  year  in  most 
counties,  sometimes  in  some  of  the  smaller  counties  once  a  year, 
was  considered  sufficient.  An  emissary  of  the  prosecutor  would 
be  sent  by  the  county  attorney  to  the  officer  who  collected  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  and  take  the  names  from  his  book  of  those  who 
were  paying  the  special  liquor  taxes  and  come  back  and  offer 
that  to  the  grand  jury  as  evidence.  The  defendants  did  not  re¬ 
sist  or  attempt  to  make  them  secure  more  evidence  against  them. 
This  merely  meant  stepping  up  to  the  Captain’s  office  and  paying 
$100  and  costs — a  low  license.  As  I  say,  in  some  places  this 
was  done  once  a  year  and  in  some  twice.  And  in  those  days 
if  you  ever  saw  by  any  of  the  newspapers  that  the  sheriff’s  men  were 
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raiding  the  rum  shops,  it  was  because  some  man  was  selling  liquor 
outside  the  pale  of  the  graft — some  man  outside  a  certain  little 
circle  who  are  allowed  to  sell  liquor  on  the  condition  that  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Republican  party  and  pay  liberally  to  the  high  sheriff 
and  the  liquor  deputies,  as  they  were  called.  I  am  speaking  plain¬ 
ly  about  these  matters.  Unless  they  stood  for  this  system  of 
graft  and  divided  their  profits  with  the  officers,  their  goods  were 
seized  in  transit  and  they  were  raided.  Whenever  you  heard  of 
seizures,  it  was  on  that  account — it  was  not  on  account  of  any  out¬ 
raged  moral  sentiment  in  that  community.  (Applause.) 

During  those  days  everybody  was  perfectly  happy  in  Maine. 
As  to  the  rum  sellers,  the  class  that  was  in  business — of  course, 
gentlemen,  there  were  some  decent  men,  some  of  the  very  best 
men  we  had  in  the  State  of  Maine,  proprietors  of  the  large  hotels 
and  others  that  had  liquor  for  sale — but  the  majority  of  the  small 
dealers,  gentlemen,  ruined  the  good  places  because  they  were 
absolutely  beyond  control  by  everything  except  their  own  desire 
for  personal  gain.  That  is  to  say,  a  man  was  so  thankful  to  get 
drink  that  he  would  drink  anything  and  pay  a  good  price  for  it, 
and  those  men  of  course  took  advantage  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  situation.  A  man  needed  only  a  guarantee  from  the  sheriff 
and  enough  to  buy  a  few  bottles  of  cheap  whiskey  and  a  chance 
to  horse  up  a  keg  of  beer.  He  was  under  no  moral  or  legal  respon¬ 
sibility  whatever — no  bonds,  no  license  and  sold  to  the  worst  sot 
to  get  his  ten  cents  even  if  his  family  had  complained,  because  he 
knew  he  was  under  no  responsibility  to  conform  to  State  laws  as 
he  would  have  been,  for  example,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  they 
have  license  requirements.  The  sheriff  in  some  counties  made 
money  very  easily  and  rapidly  by  the  system  I  have  mentioned. 

NOT  A  MORAL  REVOLT. 

Now  when  revolt  came,  as  you  know,  when  citizens,  politic¬ 
ians  and  others  revolted,  I  want  to  say  to  you  it  was  not  from 
any  outraged  moral  sentiment.  The  editor  of  the  Lewiston  Journal, 
a  brother  of  Congressman  Dingley,  in  discussing  this  matter,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  dwelt  not  so  much  on  the  fact  that  graft  and  illicit  selling 
existed  and  always  would  exist,  but  he  said,  “The  sheriffs  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  money  that  does  not  belong  to  them.”  They  got  rich 
and  retired  from  office  in  two  or  three  years  with  all  the  way  from 
$25,000  to  $30,000.  The  Lewiston  Journal  and  other  papers 
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started  a  hue  and  cry.  As  one  of  the  first  evidences  of  a  spirit  of 
rebellion,  we  elected  a  Methodist  minister  as  high  sheriff  in  one 
county.  He  lasted  two  years.  The  people  would  not  endure  ac¬ 
tual  prohibition.  As  a  protest  the  county  went  democratic  for 
the  first  time  in  twenty  years  and  today  is  so  solidly  democratic 
that  the  Republicans  have  given  up  hope  of  regaining  it.  The  Dem¬ 
ocrats  stand  for  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  liquor  question. 

The  rebellion  was  against  that  spirit  of  graft.  The  little  min¬ 
ister  had  enforced  the  law  until  he  was  defeated,  after  having  put 
in  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  re-nomination  and  was  then  sold  out. 
This  is  a  matter  of  record — I  am  not  giving  you  scandal,  gentle¬ 
men,  but  the  facts.  This  is  the  condition  of  things  in  the  State  of 
Maine — and  I  would  not  live  anywhere  else  on  God’s  footstool, 
but  I  represent  that  class  of  the  younger  generation  in  Maine  who 
refuse  any  longer  to  be  ticketed  with  the  name  “Republican” 
and  driven  to  the  polls  like  sheep  to  the  shambles  to  vote  for  prin¬ 
ciples  that  we  do  know  do  not  exist  in  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
State  of  Maine. 

I  say  this  spirit  or  feeling  of  resentment  or  rebellion  against 
conditions  is  rampant  today  in  Maine.  You  talk  to  a  man  in  the 
State  of  Maine;  on  the  days  of  nullification  he  perhaps  did  not 
know  what  the  matter  was,  but  he  knew  something  was  wrong. 
It  came  to  the  time  when  William  T.  Cobb  was  nominated  for 
Governor  of  Maine.  He  is  a  business  man;  runs  a  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  store  and  is  wholly  removed  from  the  “leave-it-alone”  type 
of  man  that  we  had  been  having  for  Governor. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  just  a  bit  here.  I  will  read  it  because 
I  got  this  interview  myself  and  I  put  it  down  very  carefully  at 
the  time  because  I  thought  some  day  I  would  want  it. 

Governor  Cobb,  gentlemen,  was  not  the  kind  of  Governor 
this  one  was  to  whom  I  shall  refer.  Cobb  took  the  protestations 
of  his  party  seriously. 

The  liquor  business  flourished  in  Maine  almost  without  re¬ 
straint  in  those  days.  The  hotels  had  bars  openly  as  in  license 
States,  saloons  were  sprinkled  thickly  along  the  streets  of  the  Maine 
cities. 

The  Main  Civic  League  started  a  crusade,  mostly  indignation 
meetings,  and  they  called  upon  Governor  Powers, — at  that  time 
one  of  our  best  examples  of  the  type  of  old-fashioned  politicians 
— urging  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  that  demanded  that  the 
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sheriffs  do  their  duty.  You  should  understand,  gentlemen,  as 
the  law  was  in  those  days  the  Governor  might  have  written  that 
proclamation  in  his  own  blood  and  posted  it  in  every  sheriff’s 
office,  but  it  would  not  have  amounted  to  a  snap  of  the  fingers. 
There  was  nothing  that  he  could  do.  He  had  no  authority  in 
the  matter.  I  went  to  Governor  Powers  and  asked  him  what  he 
was  going  to  do  about  this  proclamation.  Here  are  his  words: 

“There  are  certain  contingencies  that  may  arise  whereby 
the  Governor,  after  a  complaint  and  a  hearing  on  specific  charges, 
may  remove  an  officer  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State. 
So  far  I  have  received  no  such  complaint  against  any  officer,  either 
sheriff  or  county  attorney.  If  any  such  complaint  does  come  before 
me  I  say  to  the  temperance  people  of  the  State  of  Maine  that  I 
shall  endeavor  to  do  my  entire  duty  in  the  premises  in  so  far  as 
I  am  empowered  by  the  statutes.  (He  was  not  empowered  at 
all — safe  political  talk!)  Yet  the  liquor  interests  of  the  State  are 
at  the  present  time  too  assertive.  The  traffic  is  too  open.  All 
my  sympathies  are  with  the  prohibitory  law  notwithstanding  its 
temporary  nullification.  I  see  no  good  whatever  in  the  suggested 
compromise  of  high  license.  Did  I  know  that  there  would  be  a 
third  more  drunkenness  under  prohibition  than  under  a  license 
system  I  would  still  insist  that  a  man  can  better  serve  the  interest 
of  temperance  even  by  selling  rum  under  the  ban  of  the  law  than 
by  having  it  sold  according  to  law  and  having  it  made  a  recognized 
business.” 

Now  I  do  not  make  any  comment  on  that  at  all.  It’s  a  fair 
sample  of  Republican  political  hypocrisy.  (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  that  is  the  spirit  that  is  today  dominating  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  affairs  in  the  big  party,  the  dominant  party 
in  the  State  of  Maine.  You  go  into  Maine  and  you  will  find  them 
all  talking  the  same  way. 

GOV.  COBB  TACKLES  THE  SYSTEM. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  which  I  was  interested  on  be¬ 
half  of  Governor  Cobb,  he  was  renominated  and  carried  the  State 
by  barely  seven  thousand.  The  Chairman  of  the  State  Republican 
Committee  called  me  into  conference  and  said,  “What  do  you 
figure  out  of  this?”  I  said,  “I  haven’t  language  to  express  myself.” 
He  said,  “I  have.  It’s  simply  this:  The  people  of  the  State  of 
Maine  want  prohibition  but  do  not  want  it  enforced.” 
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Governor  Cobb  found  that  out.  He  was  elected  the  first 
time  by  twenty-seven  thousand.  At  that  time  the  first  waves 
of  this  temperance  flood  or  prohibition  flood  were  sweeping  up 
from  the  South  and  we  were  getting  the  rumble  and  the  Republi¬ 
can  magnates  went  into  conference  and  decided  that  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  go  strong  on  prohibition  that  year — the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  it.  They  had  always  represented  their  belief  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  prohibition.  Now  they  dwelt  hard  on  the  enforcement  of 
prohibition  because  there  had  been  some  suggestion  made  that 
people  outside  were  investigating  conditions  in  the  State  of  Maine 
in  behalf  of  other  States  anddhey  wanted  to  show  them  how  good 
it  was  in  the  State  of  Maine.  They  were  getting  a  little  ashamed 
of  having  the  farce  shown  up  by  outside  investigators. 

Now  Governor  Cobb  was  a  business  man,  a  wholesale  grocer, 
and  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  his  word  when  he  has  told 
a  man  anything.  He  went  into  sixteen  counties  of  Maine,  was 
teamed  about  those  counties  by  the  sixteen  State  Committeemen. 
The  Governor  put  it  strong  to  them  on  prohibition  and  enforce¬ 
ment.  He  was  asked  to  do  so.  He  promised  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Maine  that  if  he  were  elected  he  would  enforce  prohibition. 
Nobody  believed  it.  Nobody  believed  what  he  said.  The  people 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  Governors  going  around  and  saying 
similar  things  that  they  did  not  take  any  stock  in  such  protestations. 

I  was  in  the  State  House  when  he  read  his  inaugural  address. 
He  still  put  it  strong  to  them.  He  called  the  State  of  Maine  into 
line.  He  called  those  responsible  for  conditions,  in  his  own  words, 
a  crowd  of  hypocrites.  He  said,  “If  you  want  to  keep  this  law  on 
your  books,  enforce  it;  if  you  don’t  want  it,  take  it  off.  If  I  am  to 
be  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine  I  am  going  to  enforce  the  law.” 
Everybody  pounded  their  hands.  He  was  responsible  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  law  that  was  passed,  the  law  that  made  the  natives  catch 
their  breath  and  the  politicians  fall  over  in  their  chairs.  It  pro¬ 
vided,  briefly,  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine  should  be 
the  Grand  High  Sheriff  of  the  State,  in  this  way:  that  he  should 
appoint  a  commission  of  three  men  and  this  commission  of  three 
men  was  to  be  allowed  to  hire  as  many  “spotters”  or  Enforcement 
Deputies,  as  they  call  them,  as  they  desired,  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  State  Treasury  behind.  That  law  went  into  effect  after 
the  Governor  grimly  hinted  that  he  would  keep  the  Legislature 
in  session  all  summer  unless  they  passed  it  or  a  similar  one.  When 
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the  grass  gets  green  on  the  lawn  of  the  State  House  they  all  want 
to  go  home  to  do  the  planting,  so  they  passed  the  law  and  went 
home.  He  appointed  the  Commission.  They  hired  the  Enforcement 
Deputies.  You  can  imagine  what  class  of  men  they  would  get  in  the 
State  of  Maine  as  deputy  officers.  The  three  commissioners,  who 
are  admirable  men  of  standing  and  property  and  absolutely  unim¬ 
peachable  in  every  way — of  course  they  were  up  against  it  when 
they  went  to  hire  men.  They  offered  that  employment  to  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  what  you  would  call  reputable,  solid  men. 
Those  men  would  not  accept  it.  They  had  to  pick  up  “busted” 
policemen  and  ex-spotters.  They  had  a  most  peculiar  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  men.  They  pay  them  $2.50  a  day  and  their  expenses. 
The  law  as  an  ideal  was  all  right,  but  see  the  poor  human  tools  you 
must  depend  upon  in  order  to  enforce  a  law  that  is  contrary  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  people!  These  men  know  it  and  know  it  is 
contrary  to  their  own  real  honest  belief.  They  were  mobbed 
and  jeered  at — always  a  rabble  chasing  after  them  whenever  they 
appeared. 

I  will  digress  a  moment  to  show  you.  A  sociological  writer 
was  investigating  the  effect  of  such  a  law  upon  the  moral  sense 
of  the  rising  generation  in  Maine.  He  asked  me  about  it  and  while 
I  was  speaking  to  him  occasion  arose  for  me  to  go  to  another  part 
of  the  city  and  I  asked  him  to  go  with  me  and  we  would  talk  of  it 
as  we  went  along.  Our  way  took  us  down  through  Center  Street 
in  Portland.  We  saw  a  mob  of  some  two  hundred  composed  largely 
of  children — about  fifteen  or  twenty  men  and  a  mob  of  twro  hun¬ 
dred  children  screaming  and  shouting  and  climbing  on  the  fences 
to  look  and  throwing  stones  and  other  missiles.  My  companion 
asked,  “What  is  this?”  “This  is  one  of  the  effects  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  about  the  prohibition  law  on  the  morals  of  the  rising 
generation,”  I  said.  “This  is  almost  the  only  exemplification  of 
the  power  of  the  law  that  these  children  ever  see  and  they  see  this 
not  only  daily  but  many  times  each  day,  because  these  men,  you 
understand,  are  running  around  picking  up  pints  and  quarts  and 
scattered  bottles  of  beer.  These  children  are  encouraged  by  their 
elders  to  curse  the  officers  and  throw  things  at  them  and  chase 
them  off  the  premises.”  Now  you  think  of  what  that  means  to 
children !  What  does  it  mean  in  regard  to  other  laws  if  that  is 
the  only  one  they  are  called  upon  to  witness  the  enforcement  of? 
Yet  this  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
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RESULTS  OF  ATTEMPTED  ENFORCEMENT. 

When  Cobb  became  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine  a  desper¬ 
ate  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  law.  The  respectable  places 
closed  up.  No  man  who  owned  a  hotel  wanted  to  run  the  risk 
of  selling  liquor  openly  although  most  of  them  kept  on  selling  in 
a  small  way  in  private  rooms.  Most  regular  saloons  and  clubs 
were  closed  up.  But  what  happened,  say  in  Lewiston?  I  will 
tell  you  of  specific  cases.  I  haven’t  time,  as  I  told  you,  to  tell 
you  of  all  those  and  I  can  only  give  you  a  few  cases,  but  it  is  equally 
true  of  other  places.  In  Lewiston  the  Mayor  set  his  policemen  at 
work.  He  is  an  influential  Democrat  and  he  wanted  to  show  up 
what  the  hypocrisies  of  the  other  crowd  were.  He  told  his  police¬ 
men  to  make  a  canvass  of  that  city  to  find  out  privately — not  for 
the  purpose  of  raiding — how  many  places  still  sold  liquor  secretly, 
and  there  were  over  two  hundred  of  these  kitchen  dives  selling 
the  most  villainous  compounds.  I  had  some  of  it  analyzed  by 
Professor  Robinson  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  he  found  not  only 
alcohol,  but  chloral,  wormwood  and  steepings  of  tobacco.  Little 
boys  were  employed  to  go  around  to  the  cigar  stores  and  secure  the 
ends  cut  from  cigars  and  those  were  taken  and  put  in  wash  boilers 
and  steeped  and  the  juice  was  put  in.  It  was  simply  dope  instead 
of  an  intoxicating  liquor  and  when  it  produced  its  effect  upon  a 
man  he  would  think  he  was  drunk  when  he  was  simply  drugged. 
Man  after  man  was  picked  up,  as  the  police  records  show,  and  a 
bottle  found  on  him  with  only  a  little  gone  out  of  it,  a  few  drinks. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  man  died  in  a  stupor.  Understand,  the 
liquor  was  made  in  Maine  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  difficult  to 
get  whiskey  in  past  those  fellows  who  are  watching  the  trains. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  beer  for  sale  except  in  the  most  secret 
way  and  in  the  rich  man’s  clubs.  In  every  Maine  city  there  was 
and  is  a  club  undisturbed.  There  is  plenty  of  liquor  to  be  had  in 
Maine  today  by  those  able  to  belong  to  the  clubs.  As  I  say,  in 
Maine  liquor  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  success.  The  condition  exists 
today.  .The  situation  affords  a  queer  commentary  on  equal  rights 
of  citizenship. 

There  were  thousands  who  had  humbler  clubs,  made  up  of 
men  in  the  middle  walks  of  life, — mechanics  and  so  forth.  Those 
clubs  were  closed  up  by  the  enforcement  deputies.  Then  the  State 
liquor  agencies  provided  for  in  the  prohibitory  law  had  to  com¬ 
mence  business.  In  Lewiston,— a  city  of  29,000,  the  figures  show 
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that  week  in  and  week  out  for  two  years  that  agency  did  around 
$1,200  worth  of  business  a  week,  and  the  law  provides  that  they 
shall  sell  only  for  medicine,  mechanical  purposes  and  uses  in  the 
arts.  Can  it  be  that  this  immense  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
liquor  was  wholly  due  to  the  sick  feeling  that  came  from  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  prohibition  law?  Everybody  became  ill!  This  agency 
system  became  so  intolerable,  such  a  brazen  evasion  of  law,  such 
a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people,  that  the  Governor  appointed 
a  commission  to  go  about  the  State  and  investigate.  The  agencies 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  prohibition  system.  That  is  to  say, 
the  State  of  Maine  goes  into  the  liquor  business  and  puts  the  other 
fellow  out  of  business.  The  commission  reported  all  the  evils  but 
did  nothing  effective  and  it  is  worse  than  ever.  What  did  they 
find  out?  You  would  think  if  one  case  like  this  was  found,  it 
would  put  that  agency  system  out  of  business.  I  will  tell  you  of 
this  case  of  which  I  heard  the  other  day.  I  presided  as  Toastmaster 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Auburn  Board  of  Trade.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  there  as  the  guest  of  honor.  The  President  of  the  Gar¬ 
diner  Board  of  Trade  made  a  very  fine  speech  which  the  Governor 
.applauded  vociferously  up  to  a  certain  point.  He  was  illustrating 
fhe  leeches  on  the  body  social.  He  said,  “Gentlemen,  we  have  got 
a  leech  on  the  City  of  Gardiner.  It  is  on  the  outside  of  it  and  it  is 
the  town  of  Randolph,  across  the  river,  a  little  town  of  309  polls, 
without  an  enterprise  in  it,  without  a  single  industry,  only  a  few 
stores  that  fail  periodically.  But,  gentlemen,  that  town  has  a  liquor 
agency  which  last  year  did  a  gross  business  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
net  profit  to  pay  half  the  running  expenses  of  the  town,  support 
the  highways,  schools  and  bridges  and  the  Trial  Justice  of  the  little 
court  there  told  me  that  his  receipts  from  fines  in  cases  of  drunken¬ 
ness  last  year  was  thirty-seven  hundred  and  some  odd  dollars. 
“Now,”  he  said,  “gentlemen,  that  is  the  industry  of  Randolph. 
I  am  sorry  I  have  to  say  that  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  prohibition  State  that 
licenses  an  agency ;  but  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the  truth  and  it  is  time 
somebody  should  come  out  and  tell  the  truth.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  where  does  that  money  pai  to  the  Randolph 
agency  come  from?  I  will  tell  you.  It  comes  out  of  the  old  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  National  Home  nearby,  from  whom  the  canteen  has 
been  taken  away  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  who  stand  sponsors  for  this 
same  agency  in  Randolph  and  other  Maine  towns.  (Applause.) 
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Now,  gentlemen,  if  I  talked  to  you  one  hundred  years  I  could  not 
cite  any  example  that  is  more  striking  than  that.  That  is  only  one 
of  hundreds  I  could  tell  you  of  if  I  had  time.  It  is  a  situation 
like  that  which  is  causing  unrest.  It  is  simply  because  of  this 
reason.  Enforcement  is  showing  that  actual  prohibition  forces 
human  nature  to  disclose  itself.  The  dominant  idea  in  Maine 
has  been  all  these  years,  “Don’t  admit  that  prohibition  is  a  failure. 
Cover  it  all  up.”  You  will  excuse  me  for  referring  to  myself — • 
my  articles  were  the  first  going  from  the  inside  of  Maine  out  to  tell 
the  truth  about  these  conditions — I  could  not  tell  it  all  but  I  told 
what  I  could — and  that  is  why  it  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
Maine  and,  I  understand,  outside.  Prohibition  has  endured  in 
slipshod  fashion  because  the  State  of  Maine  has  been  on  this  hush 
policy  for  all  these  years.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  when  the  truth 
cannot  be  told  about  a  big  public  question  that  affects  all  the  people 
of  the  State  it  is  time  that  something  should  be  done  to  correct 
that  evil — something  desperate,  and  I  know  that  the  people  of 
Maine  are  in  a  state  of  mind  to  change  that.  They  are  becoming 
acquainted  with,  the  facts  as  I  have  recited  them  here. 

GIVE  THE  FACTS,  SAID  ROOSEVELT. 

After  my  first  article  came  out  I  was  called  to  Washington 
by  the  then  President  Roosevelt,  who  I  found  was  taking  a  great 
interest  in  this  matter.  He  was  kind  enough  to  tell  me  he  wanted 
to  see  facts  presented  and  that  the  time  for  theories  had  gone  past. 
We  all  know  we  want  facts.  I  can  sit  down  and  talk  theories — 
but  it  is  facts  we  want.  The  State  of  Maine  has  been  trying  pro¬ 
hibition  for  sixty  years.  That  is  long  enough  to  try  anything. 
What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  State?  The  American  people 
down  in  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  other  States  are  waiting  to  hear 
the  facts.  They  want  to  sit  on  them  as  a  jury  in  order  to  get  the 
right  viewpoint. 

As  an  honest  man  honestly  attempting  to  enforce  the  law, 
I  knew  that  the  viewpoint  of  Governor  Cobb  would  be  extremely 
interesting,  looking  back  over  the  four  years.  I  went  to  him  and 
asked  him  to  state  to  me  what  he  thought  after  four  years  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  the  people  obey  the  law.  He  went  over  what 
he  had  endeavored  to  do  and  what  he  had  accomplished.  He 
said,  “If  I,  for  the  social,  economic  and  moral  benefit  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation  of  the  State  of  Maine  were  to  choose  between  the 
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enforcement  of  prohibition  as  I  have  been  able  to  enforce  it  with 
my  best  efforts”  (and  never  any  man  put  forth  such  efforts),  “if  I 
were  to  choose  between  prohibition  as  I  have  been  able  to  enforce 
it  and  selling  rum  as  freely  as  sugar  over  the  counter  of  my  store, 
I  would  unhesitatingly  declare  for  free  rum.”  Now,  gentlemen,  you 
see!  There  is  a  man  who  went  through  it.  Now  those  things  are 
getting  abroad  through  the  State  of  Maine. 

I  could  give  you  hunreds  of  stories  similar  in  nature  to  those 
I  have  given  but  to  all  intents  the  same  thing.  I  have  summed 
it  all  up  in  the  declaration  of  this  one  man — the  only  one  in  my 
memory  who  ever  honestly  attempted  to  enforce  the  law.  We 
have  never  had  prohibition  in  the  State  of  Maine  before,  except 
in  theory.  What  has  it  cost  ?  It  has  cost  a  social  revolution  and 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  ( Prolonged  applause.) 

RESOLUTIONS. 

THE  PRESIDENT : — Now,  gentlemen,  the  next  business  in 
order  will  be  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Mr. 
Schram,  Chairman. 

MR.  SCHRAM: — I  ask  that  the  Secretary  read  that  report 
and  move  its  adoption  as  read. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — Mr.  Fox  will  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Thereupon  the  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  earnest  and  scholarly  addresses  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
S.  Boutell,  Maj.  Holman  Day,  and  Mr.  Percy  Andreae,  and  that 
we  heartily  endorse  the  same,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  express  our  thanks  to  them  for  the  service  that  they  have  thus 
rendered,  not  only  to  this  Association,  but  to  the  cause  of  true 
temperance  and  the  promotion  of  social  order  in  this  country. 

MR.  GUND: — I  move  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  motion  having  been  duly  seconded,  was  put  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried. 

Thereupon  the  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  colleagues, 
Messrs.  Ch.  Heurich  and  Albert  Carry  for  their  hospitality  and  cour¬ 
tesy  during  this  Convention. 
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MR.  FITGER: — I  move  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  motion  having  been  duly  seconded,  was  put  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried. 

Thereupon  the  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association  in 
convention  assembled,  strongly  endorse  the  proposal  that  the 
organized  brewing  industry  shall  offer  its  active  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation  to  the  proper  authorities  in  devising  and  carrying  out 
measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  retail  traffic  in  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  requested  to  give  immediate 
consideration  to  the  form  in  which  the  offer  shall  be  most  effective. 

MR.  NACHOD: — I  move  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  motion  having  been  duly  seconded,  was  put  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried. 

Thereupon  the  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  grateful  appreciation  to 
the  newspapers  of  the  city  of  Washington  and  to  the  Washington 
correspondents  of  other  papers  and  the  representatives  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  for  the  fair  and  able  reports  which  they  have  given 
of  our  proceedings. 

MR.  NACHOD: — I  move  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  motion  having  been  duly  seconded,  was  put  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried. 

Thereupon  the  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  approve  of  the  proposal  of 
our  Labor  Committee  to  establish  a  plan  in  conjunction  with  the 
organized  brewery  workmen,  for  the  adequate  compensation  of 
employees  for  disabilities  incurred  in  connection  with  their  work, 
and  to  promote  the  adoption  of  a  National  Labor  Agreement  and 
a  National  Arbitration  Agreement.  We  sincerely  trust  that  such 
a  plan  may  be  formulated  and  accepted  by  employers  and  employees 
representing  our  entire  industry,  believing  that  it  would  prove 
of  the  greatest  value  to  brewery  workmen,  and  that  it  wrould  still 
further  cement  the  fraternal  spirit  between  capital  and  labor  which 
has  always  characterized  the  brewing  industry. 

MR.  FITGER:— I  move  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  motion  having  been  duly  seconded,  was  put  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried. 
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NOMINATIONS  AND  ELECTIONS. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — The  next  in  order  will  be  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Hupfel,  Chairman. 

MR.  HUPFEL: — Your  Nominating  Committee  has  deemed 
it  proper  to  add  several  members  to  the  list  of  Honorary  Members 
of  the  Association.  I  understand  that  they  are  all  consented  to, 
and  I  will  ask  that  the  Secretary  be  kind  enough  to  read  the  names, 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Thereupon  the  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

New  Trustees  to  serve  Three  Years: 

EDWARD  RUHL,  Boston,  Mass. 

HERMAN  STRAUB,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

CHAS.  WIEDEMANN,  Newport,  Ky. 

ALBERT  CARRY,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RUDOLF  BRAND,  Chicago,  Ill. 

RUDOLPH  J.  SCHAEFER,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LOUIS  HEMRICH,  Seattle,  Wash.  (Term  expires  1911) 

Honorary  Members: 

ADOLPHUS  BUSCH,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  G.  W.  WOERZ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  G.  HUPFEL,  Sr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JACOB  RUPPERT,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PETER  DOELGER,  Sr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  PETER,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 

Publication  Committee: 

A.  G.  HUPFEL,  Jr.,  Chairman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
HUGH  F.  FOX,  Secretary,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  A.  RUETER,  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN  F.  BECKER,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  W.  WOEBKEN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JOSEPH  E.  UIHLEIN,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Advisory  Committee: 

LOUIS  B.  SCHRAM,  Chairman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
HUGH  F.  FOX,  Secretary,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Active  Members: 

G.  W.  LEMBECK,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

RUDOLPH  J.  SCHAEFER,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  G.  HUPFEL,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  G.  W.  WOERZ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  REISENWEBER,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  FRESENIUS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Corresponding  Members: 

JULIUS  STROH,  Detroit,  Mich. 

SIMON  SEIBERT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ERNEST  FECKER,  Jr.,  Danville,  Ill. 

HENRY  UIHLEIN,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GEORGE  JUNG,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

OTTO  F.  STIFEL,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ALBERT  LACKMANN,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Vigilance  Committee: 

ALBERT  LIEBER,  Chairman,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
HUGH  F.  FOX,  Secretary,  New  York,  N.  Y." 

A.  L.  STRAUS,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AUGUST  UIHLEIN,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WILLIAM  J.  LEMP,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CHARLES  VOPICKA,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  F.  HEEB,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

WILLIAM  F.  FEIL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CHARLES  F.  SUCCOP,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A.  J.  DIEBOLT,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WILLIAM  A.  BIRK,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ADOLPH  COORS,  Golden,  Colo. 

JOSEPH  F.  STRAUS,  Baltimore,  Md. 
THEODORE  FINKENAUER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PERCY  ANNECKE,  Duluth,  Minn. 

PAUL  O.  REYMANN,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
CHARLES  METZ,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CHARLES  WIEDEMANN,  Newport,  Ky. 

D.  F.  COLLINS,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  C.  HAWLEY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  R.  WOODWARD,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  ADOUE,  Galveston,  Tex. 
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THE  PRESIDENT : — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Nominations.  A  motion  to  adopt  the  same 
will  be  in  order. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

THE  PRESIDENT : — I  believe  there  are  just  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  nominations  as  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled  and,  as  is 
customary,  if  it  is  so  directed,  the  Secretary  will  cast  one  ballot 
for  all  those  nominated. 

MR.  GUND : — I  did  not  notice  whether  there  was  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  members  of  the  Labor  Committee. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — The  Labor  Committee  is  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

MR.  J.  C.  G.  HUPFEL: — I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  one 
ballot  for  the  entire  ticket. 

The  ballot  was  so  cast  and  the  President  declared  the  nomi¬ 
nees  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  elected. 

THE  PRESIDENT: — The  next  in  order  is  new  business. 
Is  there  any  member  who  has  anything  to  propose? 

MR.  DECKEBACH : — I  desire  to  express  a  wish,  on  my  own 
part,  and  I  think  it  is  also  indulged  in  by  a  number  of  others,  that 
we  hear  from  Mr.  John  Gardiner,  if  but  a  few  words.  {Applause.) 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  GARDINER. 

MR.  GARDINER: — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  did  not 
hear  my  name  called  and  so  did  not  respond  as  promptly  as  I 
might  have  done.  I  wish  now  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  honor 
you  do  me  in  asking  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  you,  particularly 
after  you  have  been  so  well  addressed  and  so  delightfully  entertained 
as  you  have  been  during  your  stay  at  this  convention. 

I  know  the  subject  upon  which  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  me 
speak.  I  know  that  you  would  expect  me  to  say  a  word  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  you  upon  that  subject,  and  yet  I  feel  in  regard  to 
the  great  events  that  have  been  taking  place  in  this  country  during 
the  last  twelve  months  that  it  is  needless,  gentlemen,  close  as  that 
subject  is  to  my  heart,  for  me  to  say  aught  upon  it  on  this  occasion 
and  in  the  presence  of  this  body,  before  which  it  might  be  so  ger¬ 
mane.  Events  have  taken  place,  gentlemen,  which  you  may  well 
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congratulate  yourselves  upon,  and  if  the  future  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  past,  you  may  look  forward  with  hope  to  a  recurrence  of  simi¬ 
lar  events  before  another  year  shall  have  passed  by.  (Applause.) 

More  than  this  I  have  not  the  time  to  say,  and  more  than  this 
you  would  not  care  to  have  me  say.  I  will  close  by  extending 
to  you  the  greetings  of  all  those  who  have  the  honor  to  be  in  your 
service,  and  say  to  you  that  they  to  a  man  appreciate  the  helpful 
backing  and  cordial  co-operation  which  they  always  receive  at 
your  hands.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

THE  PRESIDENT: — Is  there  any  other  new  business — any¬ 
thing  that  any  member  wishes  to  present? 

MR.  DECKEBACH : — Mr.  President,  the  power  of  appointing 
the  place  where  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  is,  of  course,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees,  but  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  some 
day  in  the  near  future,  if  not  the  next  meeting,  that  we  will  have 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  United  States  Brewers’  Association 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  feel  out  there  as  though  the  Association 
is  made  up  mostly  of  members  from  the  Eastern  States — we  feel 
so  far  away,  and  we  have  had  a  hard  time  to  identify  ourselves 
with  the  Association.  But  we  know  this,  that  it  will  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  to  that  country;  that  country  which  we  know  will  make 
history  in  the  next  twenty  years,  that  country  which  every  citizen 
ought  to  see  in  order  to  realize  the  grandeur  of  his  own  native 
country, — and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  in  the  near  future  when 
the  United  States  Brewers’  Association  will  meet  in  some  city  in 
the  northwest.  To  have  the  Convention  meet  on  the  Pacific 
coast  would  be  a  benefit  to  us,  and  I  know  it  will  be  a  benefit  and 
pleasure  to  all  who  go  out  there.  Of  course  it  is  an  enjoyable  thing 
to  take  a  trip  to  Europe,  but  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Ameri¬ 
can  to  first  know  his  own  country,  and  I  therefore  wish  at  this  time 
to  extend  a  hearty  invitation  and  assurance  of  welcome  to  you  when 
you  do  come  to  the  Pacific  coast.  (Applause.) 

THE  PRESIDENT: — If  there  is  no  further  business,  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  adjourn  will  be  in  order,  but  before  we  adjourn  I  want  to 
add  the  thanks  of  the  officers  to  what  Mr.  Gardiner  has  already  so 
ably  expressed,  for  the  assistance  we  have  had  from  our  members 
and  their  valuable  co-operation  in  our  work. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 


GUESTS  AND  SPEAKERS. 

Brief  Sketches  of  Congressman  Boutell  and  Mr.  Holman  Day. 

Henry  Sherman  Boutell,  member  of  Congress  and  lawyer  by 
profession,  was  born  in  Boston  1856.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Northwestern  University  in  1S74  and  from  Harvard  in  1876,  re¬ 
ceiving  his  A.M.  degree  from  the  latter  institution  in  1877,  and  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  former  in  1904.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Illinois  bar  in  1879  and  elected  to  the  legislature  of  that  State 
in  1884  where  he  made  a  notably  brilliant  record.  Mr.  Boutell 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1897  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Dean  Cooke,  deceased  and  was  re-elected  in  1898-1903,  Sixth 
Illinois  District,  and  1903-1909,  Ninth  Illinois  District,  and  is  at 
present  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His  long  ser¬ 
vice  in  Congress  has  been  markedly  brilliant  and  meritorious. 
*  *  *  Mr.  Boutell  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  He  is  a  trustee 

of  the  Northwestern  University  and  his  residence  is  in  Chicago. 

Holman  Francis  Day,  journalist  and  author,  was  born  at 
Vassalboro,  Maine,  in  1865,  studied  at  the  Coburn  Classical  Insti¬ 
tute  and  was  graduated  from  Colby  College  in  1887.  He  commenc¬ 
ed  newspaper  work  in  1888  and  soon  became  managing  editor  of 
the  publications  of  the  Union  Publishing  Co.  at  Bangor,  Me.  From 
1890  to  1894  he  was  engaged  in  varied  journalistic  work  as  an 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Dexter  (Me.)  Gazette,  special  writer 
for  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal,  representative  of  the  Boston 
Herald  and  managing  editor  of  the  Lewiston  Daily  Sun.  He  acted 
as  military  secretary  and  major  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  John  F.  Hill 
of  Maine  from  1901  to  1904.  As  an  author,  Mr.  Day  has  achieved 
a  wide  and  eminent  reputation,  some  of  his  more  popular  books 
being:  “Up  in  Maine,”  “Pine  Tree  Ballads,”  “Squire  Phin, ’’“Rainy 
Day  Railroad  War,”  “Major  of  the  Woods,”  “Old  King  Spruce,” 
“The  Ramrodders,”  etc.  Mr.  Day  has  been  a  steady  contributor 
to  the  magazines  and  some  recent  articles  of  his  on  the  liquor  ques¬ 
tion  in  Maine  hav«  been  read  with  great  popular  interest  and  elic¬ 
ited  widespread  discussion. 
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California,  Colorado,  Indiana 


No.  73,595- 

LOS  ANGELES  BREWING  CO. 

MALT  TONIC. 

Registered  May  4,  1909,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

iftssion 

Serial  No.  39,832. 


No.  73,962. 

UNION  BREWING  &  MALTING 
COMPANY. 

BEER. 

Registered  June  1,  1909,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


No.  75,184. 

THE  CONSUMERS  BREWING 
COMPANY. 

BEER. 

Registered  September  14,  1909,  Denver, 
Colo. 


No.  75,526. 

THE  CONSUMERS  BREWING 
COMPANY. 

BEER. 

Registered  October  12,  1909,  Denver, 
Colo. 

MILE-HIGH 

Serial  No.  40,951. 


No.  74,36o. 

BERGHOFF  BREWING  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION. 

BEER. 

Registered  July  6,  1909,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 


No.  76,102. 

BERGHOFF  BREWING  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION. 

BEER. 

Registered,"|December  14,  1909,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 


Serial  No.  35,692. 
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Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana 


No.  75,699- 

KEELEY  BREWING  CO. 

BEER. 

Registered  November  2,  1909,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

BLUE  BELL 

Serial  No.  43,247. 


No.  75,798- 

CENTRAL  CONSUMERS  COM¬ 
PANY. 

BEER. 

Registered  November  16,  1909,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Used  ten  years. 


Serial  No.  42,986. 


No.  73,298. 

THE  NEW  SOUTH  BREWERY 
&  ICE  CO. 

NON-INTOXICATING  MALT 
BEVERAGE. 

Registered  April  6,  1909,  Middlesboro, 
Ky. 


No.  74,660. 

THE  NEW  SOUTH  BREWERY 
&  ICE  CO. 

NON-INTOXICATING  MALT 
BEVERAGE. 

Registered  July  27,  1909,  Middlesboro, 
Ky. 


,03 


Serial  No.  41,844. 


No.  74,021. 

NEW  ORLEANS  BREWING  COM¬ 
PANY. 

BEER. 

Registered  June  8,  1909,  New  Orleans, 
La. 


Serial  No.  23,086. 


No.  75,281. 

NEW  ORLEANS  BREWING  CO. 

MALT  BEVERAGE. 

Registered  September  21,  1909,  New 
Orleans,  La. 


Spray 


Serial  No.  38,806. 


Consists  of  the  word  “Spray.” 
Serial  No.  39,812. 
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Louisiana,  Mass.,  Michigan,  Minn.,  Missouri 


No.  75,8i3- 

NEW  ORLEANS  BREWING  CO. 


No.  75,239- 

WEST  SIDE  BREWERY  CO.  Ltd. 


NON-INTOXICATING  MALT 
BEVERAGE. 

Registered  November  16,  1909,  New 

^Orleans,  La.  Used  ten  years. 


BEER. 

Registered  September  14,  1909,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Serial  No.  40,259. 


Serial  No.  23,635. 


No.  73,609. 

WILHELM  ALBRECHT. 


No.  74,026. 

THEO.  HAMM  BREWING  COM¬ 
PANY. 

|MALT  BEVERAGE. 


BEER  AND  ALE. 

Registered  May  4,  1909,  Boston,  Mass. 


Registered  June  8,  1909,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Serial  No.  38,767. 


No.  73,642- 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  BREWERIES 
CO. 


No.  76,628. 

FRANK  T.  MORRISSEY. 

ALE. 


Registered  February  1,  1910,  Lowell, 
Mass. 


Serial  No.  44,929. 


BEER. 

Registered  May  4,  1909,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


Serial  No.  38,347. 
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Missouri,  New  York 


No.  75,291. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  BREWING 
ASSOCIATION. 
NON-INTOXICATING  MALT 
BEVERAGE. 

Registered  September  21,  1909,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 


Serial  No.  37,040. 


No.  76,119. 

IROQUOIS  BREWING  CO. 

BEER. 

Registered  December  14,  1909,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Serial  No.  33,736. 


No.  75,9oo. 

THE  EBLING  COMPANY. 
NON-ALCOHOLIC  CARBONATED 
BEVERAGE. 

Registered  November  23,  1909,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Serial  No.  42,769. 


No.  74,183. 

MORITZ  EISNER. 

MALT  EXTRACTS. 

Registered  June  22,  1909,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Used  ten  years. 


Irene  Mjut  Extract 


Serial  No.  40,595. 


No.  73,563- 

KIPS  BAY  BREWING  &  MALTING 
CO. 

LAGER-BEER. 

Registered  April  27,  1909,  New  York, 

N.  Y.  Used  ten  years. 


The  annular  band  being  red. 
Serial  No,  36,312. 


No.  73,48o. 

PIEL  BRO’S. 

BEER. 

Registered  April  20,  1909,  New  York, 

N.  Y.  Used  ten  years. 

EAST  NEW  YORK  BREWERY 

Serial  No.  34,646. 


No.  74,484- 

JACOB  RUPPERT. 

BEER. 

Registered  July  13,  1909,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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New  York,  Ohio 


No.  75,151. 

BARTHOLOMAY  BREWERY 
COMPANY. 

BEER. 

Registered  September  7,  1909,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 


/ 


No.  75,152. 

BARTHOLOMAY  BREWERY 
COMPANY. 

BEER. 

Registered  September  7,  1909,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  Used  ten  years. 

BARTHOLOMAY 

Serial  No.  25,946. 


No.  75,293- 

BARTHOLOMAY  BREWERY 
COMPANY. 

BEER. 

Registered  September  21,  1909,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 


Serial  No.  24,075. 


No.  76,539- 

BARTHOLOMAY  BREWERY 
COMPANY. 

BEER. 

Registered  January  25,  1910,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 


Serial  No.  24,077. 


No.  74,304. 

YONKERS  BREWERY. 

ALE,  BEER,  PORTER,  AND  STOUT. 
Registered  June  29,  1909,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Serial  No.  29,006. 


No.  74,362. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MOERLEIN 
BREWING  CO. 

MALT  BEVERAGE. 
Registered  July  6,  1909,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Serial  No.  41,221. 


No.  74,250. 

THE  HOSTER-COLUMBUS  ASSO¬ 
CIATED  BREWERIES  CO. 
NON-INTOXICATING  MALT 
BEVERAGE. 

Registered  June  29,  1909,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Serial  No.  41,267. 


No.  76,490. 

THE  KRANTZ  BREWING  CO. 

BEER. 

Registered  January  18,  1910,  Findlay, 
Ohio.  Used  ten  years. 

J&Z*-  OLD 

DUTCH 

Serial  No.  35,804. 
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Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  W.  Virginia,  Wis. 


No.  73,939- 

ENGEL  AND  SCHMID  BR’W’G 
CO. 

LAGER-BEER,  WEISS-BEER,  ALE, 
AND  PORTER. 

Registered  June  i,  1909,  Fountain 
Springs,  Pa. 


The  trade-mark  being  a  band  of  dis¬ 
tinctly  lighter  color  than  the  body  of 
the  bottle. 

Serial  No.  28,092. 


No.  76,025. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  BREWING 
COMPANY. 

BEER. 

Registered  December  7,  1909,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


Serial  No.  43,680. 


No.  73,856. 

D.  G.  YUENGLING  &  SON. 

BEER. 

Registered  May  25,  1909,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


The  representation  of  an  eagle  with 
wings  outstretched  resting  with  one  foot 
upon  a  rock  and  the  other  upon  a  keg 
bearing  the  letters  and  character  “Y  & 
S.” 

Serial  No.  19,586. 


No.  73,942. 

WILLIAM  GERST. 

BEER. 

Registered  June  1,  1909,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Serial  No.  40,336. 


No.  75,909- 

SCHMULBACH  BREWING  COM¬ 
PANY. 

LAGER-BEER. 

Registered  November  23,  1909,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va. 


Serial  No.  38,416. 


No.  74,371- 

G.  HEILEMAN  BREWING  CO. 

BEER. 

Registered  July  6,  1909,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Grenadier 


Serial  No.  41,284. 
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Wis.,  Hungary,  Germany,  Scotland,  Sweden 


No.  74,480. 

PABST  BREWING  CO. 

BEER. 

Registered  July  13,  1909,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Serial  No.  35,282. 


No.  75,301. 

BURGERICHES  BRAUHAUS  IN 
PILSEN. 

PILSEN  BEER. 

Registered  September  21,  1909,  Pilsen, 
Austria-Hungary. 

URQUELl 


No.  75,586. 

GEBRUDER  THOMASS,  BIER- 
BRAUEREI  ZUM  THOMASBRAU. 
BEER. 

Registered  October  19,  1909.  Munich, 
Germany. 


Consists  of  the  name  “St.  Thomas’ 
and  a  pictorial  representation  of  St. 
Thomas. 

Serial  No.  42,790. 


No.  75,903. 

J.  &.  R.  TENNENT,  Limited 

LAGER-BEER. 

Registered  November  23,  1909,  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

T 

Consists  of  the  red  letter  “T.” 

Serial  No.  41,169. 


Serial  No.  38,882. 


No.  75,221. 

ACTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

PAULANERBRAU 

SALVATORBRAUEREI. 

BEER. 

Registered  September  14,  1909,  Munich, 
Germany.  Used  ten  years. 


No.  76,333- 

PORTERBRY  GGERI-AKTIE- 
BOLAGET  D.  CARNEGIE  &  CO. 
PORTER. 

Registered  January  4,  1910,  Gottenborg, 
Sweden.  Used  ten  years. 


Serial  No.  11,393. 


Serial  No.  39,395. 


Trade  Mark,s 


For  which  application  for 
registration  has  been  filed 
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Cal.,  Ill.,  Ind.,  N.  H.,  N.  Y.,  Pa. 


No.  47,286. 

LOS  ANGELES  BREWING  CO. 

BEER 

Published  March  15,  1910,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

WB 


No.  46,956. 

MILLSTADT  BREWERY  COM¬ 
PANY. 

BOTTLED  BEER. 

Published  March  8,  1910,  Millstadt,  Ill. 


No.  31,656. 

THE  LEISY  BREWING  COMPANY. 

MALT  EXTRACT. 

Published  December  14,  1909,  Peoria,  Ill. 

MALT-CASE 


No.  47,821. 

INDIANAPOLIS  BREWING  CO. 

BEER. 

Published  March  29,  1910,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

ATRIUM 


No.  46,940. 

TRUE  W.  JONES  BREWING 
COMPANY. 

ALE. 

Published  March  8,  1910,  Manchester, 

Climax 


No.  43,343- 

WILLIAM  C.  BEUTEL. 

IMPORTED  BEERS. 

Published  November  23,  1909,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 


No.  46,922. 

MALT-DIASTASE  CO. 

MALT  EXTRACTS. 

Published  March  8,  1910,  New  York, 

BONNIE 


No.  46,604. 

ELK  RUN  BREWING  CO. 

BEER. 

Published  March  8,  1910,  Punxsutaw- 
ney,  Pa. 
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Washington,  England,  Germany 


No.  41,392. 

ABERDEEN  BREWING  CO. 

LAGER-BEER. 

Published  January  11,  1910,  Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

VHfrto 


No.  7,09T. 

T.  B.  HALL  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 

ALE,  BEER,  PORTER,  AND  STOUT. 

Published  October  19,  1909,  Liverpool, 
England. 

BOAR'S  HEAD 


No.  42,178. 

KONIGLICHES  HOFBRAUAMT 
MUNCHEN. 

BEER. 

Published  March  29,  1910,  Munich, 

Germany. 


The  large  oval  being  in  blue  and  the 
small  oval  being  in  red. 


Supplement  No.  6 


Labels  and  Prints 


Registered  "During  the  Tear  Ending 
March  31,  1910 
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LABELS  1910 


TENNESSEE  BREWING  COMPANY 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

“Brewette.”  (For  a  Non-Intoxicating 
Beverage.  No.  14,742.  Registered 
April  6,  1909. 


JACOB  RUPPERT. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Jacob  Ruppert  Sparkling  Ale.”  (For 
Ale.)  No.  14,764.  Registered 
April  20,  1909. 


OAKLAND  BREWING  &  MALT¬ 
ING  CO. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

“Blue  and  Gold.”  (For  Lager-Beer.) 
No.  14,794.  Registered  May  4, 
1909. 


JACOB  RUPPERT. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Porter.”  (For  Porter.)  No.  14,809. 
Registered  May  11,  1909. 


A.  SCHREIBER  BREWING  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“Schreiber  Beer.”  (For  Beer.)  No. 
14,930.  Registered  June  29,  1909. 


FRANKLIN  BREWING  COM¬ 
PANY. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

“Arch  City  Brew.”  (For  Bottled  Beer.) 
No.  14,952.  Registered  June,  29 
1909. 


THE  KURTH  COMPANY. 

Columbus,  Wis. 

“Columbia.”  (For  Beer).  No.  14,- 
965.  Registered  June  29,  1909. 


A.  SCHREIBER  BREWING  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“Manru  Lager.”  (For  Beer.)  No.  14,- 
979.  Registered  June  29,  1909. 


WILHELM  ALBRECHT. 

Boston,  Mass. 

“Export  Beer.”  (For  Beer.)  No.  14,993. 
Registered  June  29,  1909. 


INDIANAPOLIS  BREWING  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“Tonica.”  (For  a  Soft  Drink  Desig¬ 
nated  a  Temperance  Beverage.) 
No.  15,065.  Registered  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1909. 


ST.  LOUIS  BREWING  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“Hyde  Park  Bottled  Beer.”  (For  Beer.) 
No.  15,081.  Registered  February 
15,  1910. 


WILMANNS  BROS.  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

“Ehren  Brail’.”  (For  Old  German  Style 
of  Beer.)  No.  15,109.  Registered 
March  8,  1910. 
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PRINTS  1910 


FELIX  MENDELSOHN. 

Chicago,  III. 

“Mendelsohn’s  Newspaper  Cut  Service 
for  Brewers  and  Bottlers.”  (For 
Beer.)  No.  2,472.  Registered  May 
4,  1909. 

EDWARD  &  JOHN  BURKE, 
Limited. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

“There  are  Both  Snap  and  Vigor.” 

(For  Stout.)  No.  2,547.  Regis¬ 
tered  June  29,  1909. 

EDWARD  &  JOHN  BURKE, 
Limited. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Burke’s  Bottled  Guinness  Stout.”  (For 
Stout.)  No.  2,545.  Registered 
Tune  29,  1909. 

EDWARD  &  JOHN  BURKE, 
Limited. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Burke’s  Blotter  March  1910.”  (For 
Stout.)  No.  2,559.  Registered 
March  22,  1910. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST 

OF 

PATENTS 

ISSUED  SINCE  OUR  LAST  REPORT 
AND  UP  TO  APRIL  ist 


I9IO 
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MALTING. 

MALT  HOUSES,  APPARATUS  AND  PROCESSES 


Number 

Date 

Inventor 

Description. 

925>583 

June  22 , 1909 

Adolph  W.  H.  Len¬ 
ders  . 

Steeping  Apparatus. 

933- i65 

Sept.  7,1909 

John  F.  Dornfeld.  . 

Malt  House. 

936,011 

Oct.  5 , 1909 

George  J.  Meyer.  .  . 

Apparatus  for  Making  Malt. 

941,442 

Nov.  30 , 1909 

John  F.  Dornfeld.  . 

Valve  for  Steep  Tanks. 

944,127 

Dec.  21,1909 

John  F.  Dornfeld.  . 

Malting  Apparatus. 

951,286 

Mar.  8,1910 

Louis  Mueller . 

Apparatus  for  Germinating 
Grain. 

951 >  835 

Mar.  5,1910 

Biame  Nissen . 

Drum  for  Malting  or  Dry¬ 
ing  Grain. 

AIR  MOISTENING,  COOLING  AND  PURIFYING  APPARATUS. 


917,185 

Apr.  6,1909 

William  E.  Taylor. 

Apparatus  for  Tempering 

and  Purifying  Air. 

919,611 

Apr.  27,1909 

Charles  F.  Martin. . 

Air  Cooler. 

921,205 

May  11,1909 

Stuart  W.  Cramer. 

Spray  Nozzle  for  Humidi- 

fiers. 

923.437 

June  1,1909 

Wm.  A.  Merralls... 

Air  Cooling  Apparatus. 

928,059 

July  27,1909 

John  E.  Gloekler  . . 

Air  Cooling  Apparatus. 

93 1  -  845 

Aug.  24,  1909 

Frank  B.  Comins.  . 

Humidifier. 

941 , 187 

Nov.  23 , 1909 

Sterling  H.  Bunnell 

Humidifier. 

952,234 

953.179 

Mar.  15 , 1910 
Mar.  29,1910 

Frank  B.  Comins.  . 
Frank  C.  Roberts 

Humidifier. 

and  Randolph  H. 

Refrigerating  Chamber  for 

Miller. 

Cooling  Air. 

MALT  TURNING  APPARATUS. 

934. 115 

Sept.  14 , 1909 

Gregor  Weinbeer  . . 

Malt  Spreading  Out  Ap- 

paratus. 

942,649 

Dec.  7 , 1909 

Mathias  Kondolf .  . . 

Malt  Stirrer. 

MALT  KILNING  APPARATUS. 


929.435 

July 

27 , I9O9 

Jaromir  Hornof .  . . . 

Malt  Kiln. 

936,947 

Oct. 

12 , I9O9 

Richard  Roth . 

Malt  Kiln. 

937. on 

Oct. 

12 , I909 

William  H.  Prinz.  . 

Apparatus  for  Drying  Malt. 

937,012 

Oct. 

12 , I9O9 

William  H.  Prinz.  . 

Apparatus  for  Drying  Malt. 

940,172 

Nov. 

1 6 , 1909 

Otto  H.  Luebkert . 

Malt  Kiln. 

BREWING. 

APPARATUS  AND  PROCESSES  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE 

OF  BEER. 


925,705 

June  2,1909 

Max  Henius . 

Art  of  Brewing. 

936,328 

Oct.  12,1909 

Etienne  W.  Kuhn. 

Process  of  Manufacturing 
Fermented  Beverages. 

949,011 

Feb.  15,1910 

Frank  H.  Wage- 
mann . 

Process  of  Producing  a 
Pale  Chill-proof  Beer. 

95o,79i 

Mar.  1,1910 

Otto  Huber . 

Manufacture  of  Fermented 
Liquors. 
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BREWING — Continued. 


MASHING 

PROCESSES  AND 

APPARATUS. 

Number. 

Date. 

Inventor. 

Description. 

922 , 486 
927,976 

934,783 

952,180 

May  25 , 1909 
July  13,1909 
Sept.  2 1 , 1909 
Mar.  15 , 1910 

Andreas  R.  Keller.. 
Andreas  R.  Keller. 
Conrad  Zimmer.  . . . 
John  W.  Birsner.  . 

Mashing  Machine. 

Mashing  Machine. 

Mashing  Process. 

Drain  Attachment  for  Mash 
Tubs. 

FILTERING 

APPARATUS  AND  PROCESSES. 

929,636 

945- x46 

July  27,1909 

Jan.  4,1910 

Ernest  J .  Sweet- 

land  . 

James  Wilson . 

Pressure  Filter. 

Method  of  Cleansing  Filter 
Mass. 

CARBONATING  APPARATUS  AND  PROC  SSES. 

917, 0I9 

9*8, 567 
93°  >  °33 

930,189 

932,093 

935,698 

Apr.  6,1909 

Apr.  20,1909 
Aug.  3,1909 

Aug.  3,1909 

Aug.  24,1909 
Oct.  5,1909 

Gustav  Detletsen . 

Ernest  Marek . 

Sutliffe  H.  Bither. 

Louis  M.  Keeler 
and  John  Raempf 
Charles  L.  Bastian 
L.W.  Silberschmidt 

Apparatus  for  Mixing  Liq¬ 
uids  with  Gases. 
Carbonating  Apparatus. 
Carbonating  Machine 
Equalizer. 

Carbonator. 

Carbonating  Apparatus. 
Carbonator. 

APPARATUS  FOR  PASTEURIZING  AND  STERILIZING  IN  BULK. 


930, 9ID 

Aug. 

10 , 1909 

Joseph  Willmann. . 

Pasteurizing  and  Cooling 

Process. 

933,927 

Sept. 

14, 1909 

Sam.  Shapiro . 

Pasteurizing  Apparatus. 

934,377 

Sept. 

14, 1909 

William  Wenzel... 

Apparatus  for  Pasteurizing 

and  Cooling  Beer. 

937,327 

Oct. 

19 , 1909 

Leroy  S.  Pfouts. . . . 

Pasteurizer. 

945,404 

Jan. 

4,1910 

William  J.  McKee. 

Machine  for  Pasteurizing 

Liquids. 

951,893 

Mar. 

15,1910 

Henry  E.  Weber..  . 

Pasteurizing  Apparatus. 

952,767 

Mar. 

22,1910 

Magnus  Thomsen . 

Apparatus  for  Pasteurizing 

or  Cooling  Liquids. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


934,879 

Sept.  2 1 , 1909 

Charles  L.  Bastian 

Pipe  Line  System  for  Brew¬ 
eries  and  Bottling  Es¬ 
tablishments. 

935,8i4 

Oct.  5 , 1909 

Francis  J.  Pribyl.  . 

Method  of  De-AIcoholizing 
Beer. 

REFRIGERATION 


REFRIGERATING  AND  ICE  MAKING  APPARATUS. 


920 , 248 

May  4,1909 

Albert  C.  Bishop  .  . 

Apparatus  for  Manufactur- 

ing  Ice. 

920,392 

May  4 , 1909 

Frank  A.  Rider. . .  . 

Refrigerating  Apparatus. 

923,298 

June  1,1909 

Thomas  H.  Ray.  .  . 

Ice  Making  Machine. 
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REFRIGERATION — Continued. 


Refrigeration  and  Ice  Making  Apparatus — Continued. 


Number. 

Date 

Inventor. 

Description. 

923,604 

June 

1 , 1909 

Charles  Tellier . 

Compressed  Air  Refriger¬ 
ating  Apparatus. 

924,73s 

June 

15,1909 

Harry  W.  Colby. .  . 

Ammonia  Condenser  for 
Refrigerating  Apparatus 

925,039 

June 

15 , 1909 

William  W.  Seay... 

Process  of  Refrigeration. 

925,625 

June 

22 , I9O9 

Abraham  Day . 

Refrigeration  System. 

925,920 

June 

22 , I909 

Theodore  J.  Kim. . 

Absorption  Refrigeration 
Machine. 

926 , 080 

June 

22 , I9O9 

William  W.  Seay. . . 

Process  of  Refrigeration. 

928,546 

Tuly 

20 , I9O9 

Joseph  Schneible. . 

Refrigerating  Apparatus. 

929,151 

July 

27 , 1909 

Robert  F.  Massa... 

Automatic  Refrigerating 
Apparatus. 

13 , 000 

July 

27 , 1909 

(Re-issue)  Daniel 
L.  Holden . 

Vertical  Ice  Machine. 

I 3 , 002 

Aug. 

3 , I9°9 

(Re-issue)  Daniel 
L.  Holden . 

Freezing  Cylinder  for  Ice 
Machines. 

932,329 

Aug. 

24,1909 

Judson  F.  Rogers. 

Apparatus  for  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Ice. 

932 , 599 

Aug. 

31 , 1909 

Richard  Whitaker 

Refrigerating  Machine. 

932,657 

Aug. 

3 1 > I9°9 

Gardner  T.  Voor- 
hees . 

Multiple  Effect  Absorption 
Refrigerating  System. 

932,946 

Aug. 

31 , 1909 

Frank  L.  Earkdoll. 

Refrigerating  Apparatus. 

934,544 

Sept. 

2 I , I9O9 

Robert  H.  Kirk. .  . . 

Apparatus  for  Making  and 
Harvesting  Ice. 

934,732 

Sept. 

21 , I9O9 

Omar  H.  Jewell. . .. 

Apparatus  for  Making  Ar¬ 
tificial  Ice. 

934,972 

Sept. 

21 , I909 

Omar  H.  Jewell. . . . 

Method  of  Making  Arti¬ 
ficial  Ice. 

Apparatus  for  Making  Clear 
Ice  in  Cans. 

935,928 

Oct. 

5, r9°9 

Frank  A.  Rider. . .  . 

936,452 

Oct. 

12 , I909 

David  J.  Havens- 
trite  . 

Plate  Ice  Making  Appara¬ 
tus. 

938,061 

Oct. 

26 , 1909 

Robert  H.  Kirk. . . . 

Freezing  Plate. 

938, r8i 

Oct. 

26 , 1909 

Richard  H.  Thom¬ 
as . 

Refrigerating  Apparatus. 

938,259 

Oct. 

26 , 1909 

Carl  C.  Madson.  .  . 

Ice  Making  Apparatus. 

938,853 

Nov. 

2 , I909 

David  J .  Havens- 
trite . 

Apparatus  for  Making 
Ice. 

940,013 

Nov. 

16, 1909 

David  J.  Havens- 
trite  . 

Apparatus  for  Harvesting 
and  Cutting  Plate  Ice. 

940,590 

Nov. 

16 , 1909 

Cassius  M.  Gay.  .  . 

Refrigerating  Apparatus. 

941,414 

Nov. 

30,1909 

David  J.  Havens- 
trite  . 

Ice  Making  Apparatus. 

941,733 

Nov. 

30,1909 

William  W.  Seay.  . 

Refrigerating  Apparatus. 

941,734 

Nov. 

30,1909 

William  W.  Seay.  . 

Process  of  Refrigeration. 

942,367 

Dec. 

7,1909 

Richard  N.  Dyer.  . 

Refrigerating  Machine. 

942,445 

Dec. 

7,1909 

John  Heinrich  .... 

Refrigerating  Apparatus. 

942,499 

Dec. 

7,1909 

John  Heinrich  .  .  . 

Refrigerating  Apparatus. 

943,040 

Dec. 

14 , I9O9 

Thomas  C.  McKee 

Refrigerating  Apparatus. 

943,226 

Dec. 

14, 1909 

Charles  D.  Havens- 
trite  . 

Apparatus  for  Making  Can 
Ice. 

946,771 

Jan. 

18 , 1910 

Eugene  Carpenter 

Refrigerating  System. 
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REFRIGERATION — Continued. 


Refrigerating  and  Ice  Making  Apparatus. — Continued . 


Number. 

Date. 

Inventor. 

Description. 

948 , IOI 

Feb. 

I,I9IO 

Henry  G.  Scherer. 

Refrigerating  Apparatus. 

948, 131 

Feb. 

I,I9IO 

William  B.  Bull.. 

Apparatus  for  Making  Ar¬ 
tificial  Ice. 

948,143 

Feb. 

I,I9IO 

George  Knox . 

Brine  Cooler. 

950.463 

Feb. 

22,1910 

William  Cooper...  . 

Refrigerating  Apparatus. 

95°. 491 

Mar. 

I,I9IO 

Frederick  Nenzel.  . 

Ammonia  Purifier  for  Re¬ 
frigerating  Apparatus. 

952,040 

Mar. 

15,1910 

Edwin  T.  W.  Hall. 

Refrigerating  Apparatus. 

953.576 

Mar. 

29 , I9IO 

Alvin  H.  Baer . 

Agitator  for  Refrigerating 
Liquids. 

953-577 

Mar. 

29 , I9IO 

Alvin  H.  Baer . 

Ammonia  Condenser  and 
Liquid  Cooler. 

DISTRIBUTING. 


BARREL  CLEANSING  APPARATUS. 


929,379 
95 1 , 572 

July  27,1909 
Mar.  8,1910 

Anton  Birnbaum.  . 
Jacob  Muller . 

Roller  for  Barrel  Scrubbers. 
Barrel  Washing  Machine. 

BARREL  AND  KEG  PITCHING  APPARATUS. 

925 , 126 

929,793 

929,978 

933 . 202 

933.203 

June  15,1909 

Aug.  3,1909 

Aug.  3,1909 

Sept.  7 , 1909 
Sept.  7 , 1909 

Egbert  Moxham .  . 

Paul  Seifert . 

John  Penningh  and 
Hermann  Kleiner 

Henrv  Rauch . 

Henry  Rauch . 

Apparatus  for  Brewery 
Pitching  Machines. 
Apparatus  for  Cleaning  and 
Pitching  Casks. 

Pitching  Machine. 

Cask  Pitching  Machine. 
Cask  Pitching  Machine. 

RACKING  AND  CASK  FILLING. 

923,833 

924,737 

June  8 , 1909 

June  15,1909 

Wm.  A.  Hardwick 

Harry  W.  Colby .  . 

Cut  Off  for  Barrel  Filling 
Machines. 

Barrel  Filler. 

BARRELS,  FITTINGS  AND  BARREL  AND  KEG  HANDLING  DEVICES. 

9r9  >  345 
920,432 
923 , 461 

924.520 

924,649 

933- 3°7 

933.520 
935,44° 

Apr.  27,1909 
May  4,1909 
June  1 , 1909 
June  8,1909 
June  15,1909 
Sept.  7,1909 
Sept.  7 , 1909 
Sept.  28 , 1909 

Robert  H.  Hackney 
Charles  L.  Coffin .  . 
John  W.  Strehli.. 
Stephen  M.  Wright 
Otto  R.  Emmrich. 
Charles  N.  Johnson 
Karl  A.  Zimmerer. 
Edward  R.  Will¬ 
iams  . 

Metal  Barrel  or  Cask. 
Metallic  Vessel  (Barrel.) 
Barrel. 

Metallic  Barrel 

Barrel. 

Barrel. 

Metallic  Beer  Keg. 

Metallic  Receptacle  (Barrel.) 
Metallic  Barrel. 

Barrel  or  Keg. 

Keg  or  Cask. 

943,687 

943,8i5 

944,164 

Dec.  21,1909 
Dec.  21,1909 
Dec.  21,1909 

Alfred  T.  Kruse.  . 

James  F.  Craven.  . 
Otway  R.  Yeazell. 
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DISTRIBUTING — Continued. 

BUNGS,  BUSHES,  VENTS,  ETC.,  FOR  BARRELS 


Number. 

Date. 

Inventor. 

Description. 

922 , 198 

May 

18 , 1909 

Lewis  E.  Saunders. 

Means  for  Venting  Casks 
and  other  Vessels. 

923  > 2  73 

June 

1 , 1909 

Edward  Kaufmann 

Bushing. 

929 , 928 

Aug. 

3 , J909 

Ferdinand  Fink .  .  . 

Faucet  Bung. 

944.37s 

Dec. 

28 , 1909 

Frank  Pfluger  and 
Emil  Christensen 

Bung  Washing. 

944. 3S4 

Dec. 

28 , 1909 

Anton  Speker  and 
George  Schneider 

Bushing  for  Bung  Holes 
of  Beer  Kegs. 

948,566 

Feb. 

8,1910 

Arthur  Nixon.  .  .  . 

Bush  for  Tap  Holes  of  Casks, 
Barrels,  etc. 

953- 129 

Mar. 

29 , I9IO 

Joseph  Falasca.  .  . 

Bung. 

953-439 

Mar. 

29 , I9IO 

Michael  P.  Schmidt 

Bung  Extractor. 

DISPENSING. 

TAPPING  AND  DRAWING  DEVICES. 


918,458 

919,124 

Apr. 

Apr. 

13 » I9°9 
20 , 1909 

Claude  E.  Mentzer 
Friederich  E.  Bru- 

Tap  for  Barrels,  Kegs,  etc. 

eckner . 

Beer  Faucet. 

920,908 

May 

1 1 , 1909 

Allen  A.  Bonser.  . 

Bung  Faucet. 

928,588 

July 

20 , 1909 

Harry  S.  Cornish .  . 

Apparatus  for  Dispensing  a 

Measured  Quantity  of 
Beer. 

928,813 

July 

20 , 1909 

Richard  B.  Spikes. 

Beer  Tapper. 

931 >  297 

Aug. 

1 7  > I9°9 

Lucien  H.  Handy 

and  Walter  L. 

Apparatus  for  Drawing 

Philips . 

Beer. 

932,048 

Aug. 

24,1909 

Eugene  B.  Mower. 

Apparatus  for  Carbonating 

and  Dispensing  Beer. 

932,146 

Aug. 

24,1909 

Milton  Lebold  and 

Tap  for  Drawing  Liquid 

John  Rath . 

from  Casks. 

932> i53 

Aug. 

24 , I9O9 

Benajah  M.  Martin 

Dispensing  Apparatus. 

932,284 

Aug. 

24,1909 

Alva  D.  Jones.  .  .  . 

System  for  Dispensing  Beer. 

932,285 

Aug. 

24,1909 

Alva  D.  Jones. . .  . 

System  for  Dispensing  Beer. 

935>S5S 

Oct. 

5,1909 

Leon  C.  Paris  and 

Apparatus  for  Carbonating 

Thomas  Millward 

and  Dispensing  Bever- 

936,005 

Oct. 

5,1909 

Louis  F.  Martin.  . 

ages. 

Beer  Skimmer. 

936,877 

Oct. 

12 , I9O9 

James  F.  Ferry.  .  . 

Liquor  Tapping  Means. 

0^8 , 288 

Oct. 

26 , 1909 

Charles  F.  Terney. 

Barrel  Valve. 

940,438 

Nov. 

16 , 1909 

Theron  Davis.  .  .  . 

Beer  Faucet. 

946,477 

Jan. 

II,I9IO 

William  A.  Went- 

Beer  Dispensing  Appara- 

zell . 

tus. 

948,687 

Feb. 

8,1910 

William  W.  Fris- 

- 

holm . 

Beer  Tapper. 

950,295 

Feb. 

22 , 1910 

Mark  W.  Marsden 

and  Edward 

Dahn . 

Beer  Rod. 

950,858 

Mar. 

I,I9IO 

William  P.  Maho- 

ney . 

Beer  Tap. 

953-027 

Mar. 

29,1910 

John  L.  Fate . 

Automatic  Venting  and 

Sealing  Draw  Off  Fitt¬ 
ing. 
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DISPENSIN  G — Continued. 

BEER  SIPHONS. 


Number. 

Date. 

Inventor. 

Description. 

938>si7 

Nov.  2 , 1909 

Henry  J.  Schmitt. 

Beverage  Siphon. 

COOLERS  FOR  DRAUGHT  BEER. 

922,961 
931 ,891 

949,216 

May  25,1909 
Aug.  24,1909 

Feb.  15,1910 

Theo.  B.  Schimpff. 
Karl  T.  Schfitzin- 

ger . 

Alonzo  C.  Canida. 

Bung  Bushing  Cooler. 

Beer  Cooler. 

Coil  Protector  for  Beer 
Coolers. 

BEER  PIPE  CLEANING  APPARATUS. 

917 , 286 

918,091 

927,893 

949,891 

Apr.  6,1909 

Apr.  13,1909 
July  13,1909 

Feb.  22,1910 

Wilhelm  Gomann . 

John  W.  Roche .  .  . 
John  R.  Steiger.  .  . 

William  A.  Hall.  . 

Beer  Pipe  Cleaning  Ma¬ 
chine. 

Pipe  Cleaning  Apparatus. 

Beer  Pipe  Cleaning  Appa¬ 
ratus. 

Beer  Pipe  Cleaning  Appa¬ 
ratus. 

BOTTLING. 

BOTTLE  CLEANING  APPARATUS. 


9W-796 

Apr. 

27 , 1909 

Simon  Volz . 

Bottle  Soaking  Machine. 

920,564 

May 

4  > I9°9 

Sigmund  L.  Gold¬ 
man . 

Bottle  Soaking  Machine. 

922,981 

May 

25,1909 

Charles  K.  Volcke- 
ning . 

Arm  and  Brush  for  Bottle 
Washers. 

922,982 

May 

25,1909 

Charles  K.  Volcke- 
ning . 

Stem  for  Bottle  Washing 
Brushes. 

927 , 646 

July 

13,1909 

Otto  Eick . 

Bottle  Cleaning  Machine. 

930,049 

Aug. 

3  > I9°9 

Albert  N.  Davis.  . 

Mounting  for  Bottle  Wash¬ 
ing  Brushes. 

93°. 493 

Aug. 

IO , I9O9 

Ferdinand  Retz- 

man . 

Bottle  Cleansing  Machine. 

932>I45 

Aug. 

24,1909 

George  R.  Law¬ 
rence . 

Machine  for  Cleaning  Bot¬ 
tles. 

932- r93 

Aug. 

24 , I9O9 

Emile  Utard  and 
Alexander  Gim- 
onet . 

Machine  for  Washing  Bot¬ 
tles. 

934.058 

Sept. 

14,1909 

George  A.  Farrar 
and  Charles  C. 
Farrar . 

Bottle  and  like  Cleaning 
Brush. 
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BOTTLING — Continued. 

Bottle  Cleaning  Apparatus — Continued. 


Number. 

Date. 

Inventor. 

Description. 

934.870 

Sept.  21 , 1909 

Adolf  Wolfensber- 
ger . 

Bottle  Rinsing  Machine. 

935.260 

Sept.  28 , 1909 

George  W.  Koch . 

Bottle  Washing  Machine. 

937.444 

Oct.  19,1909 

Julius  H.  Kintzele. 

Bottle  Soaking  and  Rinsing 
Machine. 

940, 178 

Nov.  16, 1909 

George  J.  Meyer.  . 

Bottlers’  Apparatus. 

940,948 

Nov.  23 , 1909 

Lucien  Strassbur- 
ger'  and  Louis 
Granges . 

Machine  for  Cleansing  Bot¬ 
tles. 

944.499 

Dec.  28,1909 

Paul  Polnisch.  .  .  . 

Bottle  Washing  Machine. 

944,986 

Dec.  28,1909 

Anders  A.  Pinds- 
tofte . 

Bottle  Cleaning  Machine. 

946,895 

Jan.  18,1910 

William  J.  Cun¬ 
ningham  . 

Bottle  Washing  Machine. 

947 . I5I 

Jan.  18,1910 

Otto  Eick . 

Apparatus  for  Cleansing 
Bottles. 

947-775 

Jan.  25,1910 

Joseph  Hauk,  Jr.. 

Bottle  Washing  Machine. 

948,586 

Feb.  8 , 1910 

"Walter  L.  Bodman 

Bottle  Washing  Machine. 

95° , 3°2 

Feb.  22,1910 

Ronald  J.  Pfeiffer. 

Bottle  Washer. 

950,885 

Mar.  1,1910 

Samuel  R.  Wood.  . 

Bottle  Rinser  and  Sterilizer. 

95°, 934 

Mar.  1,1910 

Charles  H.  Loew, 
George  R.  Law¬ 
rence  and  Hans 
Brunner . 

Bottle  Washing  Apparatus. 

951,466 

Mar.  8,1910 

Simon  Volz . 

Bottle  Rinsing  Machine. 

BOTTLING  AND  BOTTLE  FILLING  APPARATUS. 


Apr. 

6 , 1909 

Harry  E.  Sanders. 

Bottle  Filling  Apparatus. 

919  >  3J9 

Apr. 

27 , I9O9 

Amos  Calleson.  .  .  . 

Bottling  Machine. 

921 , 032 

May 

I I , I9IO 

Ralph  W.  Webster 
and  Leuig  Chew . 

Counter  -  Pressure  Bottling 
Apparatus  for  Beer. 

922 ,571 

May 

25 - I9°9 

Bernard  Gallagher 

Machine  tor  Filling  Bottles. 

924 , 344 

June 

8 , 1909 

Samuel  B.  Goff.  .  . 

Bottle  Filler. 

924,360 

June 

8,1909 

Georg  Kirkegaard . 

Bottle  Filling  and  Capping 
Machine. 

926,424 

June 

29 , 1909 

Georg  Kirkegaard . 

Bottle  Filling  and  Capping 
Machine. 

926, 550 

June 

29 , I9O9 

Fred  W.  Dafoe .... 

Bottling  Device. 

931 , 344 

Aug. 

17,1909 

Thomas  Roberts .  . 

Bottle  Filling  Machine. 

931,624 

Aug. 

17,1909 

Georg  Kirkegaard . 

Bottle  Filling  and  Capping 

931 ,649 

Aug. 

1 7 , T9°9 

Thomas  G.  Red- 
ington . 

Machine  for  Filling  and 
Capping  Bottles. 

932 ,362 

Aug. 

24 , I9O9 

Lewis  Whitton .... 

Bottle  Filling  Device. 

932,4i5 

Aug. 

24 , I9O9 

Frederic  G.  Riley. 

Apparatus  for  Bottling  Liq- 

933 , 361 

Sept. 

7,  x9°9 

Toseph  H.  Champ. 

Bottling  Machine. 

933,362 

Sept. 

7,1909 

Joseph  H.  Champ. 

Bottle  Rest  for  Bottling 
Machines. 

933,5i8 

Sept. 

7,1909 

Andrew  F.  Zeller.  . 

Bottle  Guide  for  Bottle 
Filling  Machines. 

935 - 685 

Oct. 

5,1909 

Anders  A.  Pinds- 

toffte . 

Rotarv  Bottling  Machine . 
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B  OTT  LIN  G — Co  ntinued. 


Bottling  and  Bottle  Filling  Apparatus — Continued. 


N  umber. 

Date. 

Inventor. 

Description. 

938,240 

Oct. 

26 , 1909 

Frederick  W.  Jacob 

Machine  for  Bottling  Liq¬ 
uids. 

938.577 

Nov. 

2 , 1909 

Rudolf  Gull . 

Process  of  Bottling  Beer. 

938,578 

Nov. 

2 , I9O9 

Rudolf  Gull . 

Machine  for  Bottling  Beer 

939. 2I4 

Nov. 

9,1909 

Joseph  H.  Champ. 

Bottling  Machine. 

939.978 

Nov. 

16 , 1909 

Joseph  H.  Champ. 

Bottling  Machine. 

940,138 

Nov. 

16 , 1909 

James  M.  Falls  and 
Leonard  P.  Will¬ 
iams  . 

Bottle  Filling  Machine. 

941 , 268 

Nov. 

23 , 1909 

David  D.  JNolley.  . 

Bottle  Filling  Faucet. 

944. 352 

Dec. 

28 , 1909 

Henry  A.  Allwardt 

Bottle  Filling  and  Crown 
ing  Machine. 

947.314 

Jan. 

25,191° 

Frank  C.  H.  Stras- 
burger . 

Bottle  Filling  Machine. 

948,462 

Feb. 

8,1910 

F'rank  C.  H.  Stras- 
burger . 

Filling  Machine. 

948,463 

Feb. 

8,1910 

Frank  C.  H.  Stras- 
burger . 

Filling  Machine. 

950,161 

Feb. 

22 , I9IO 

Alton  R.  Scott.  .  .  . 

Bottle  Filling  Device. 

95i. 736 

Mar. 

8,1910 

Lucas  Litty . 

Filling  and  Crowning  Ma 
chine. 

BOTTLE  SEALS  AND  SEALING  APPARATUS. 


920 

048 

Apr. 

27  > 

1909 

928 

872 

July 

20, 

1909 

933 

549 

Sept. 

7. 

1 9°9 

934 

399 

Sept. 

14. 

i9og 

936 

893 

Oct. 

12 , 

igog 

945 

5l6 

Jan. 

4, 

1910 

947 

502 

Jan. 

25. 

1910 

949 

477 

Feb. 

15. 

1910 

949 

478 

Feb. 

15, 

1910 

949 

678 

Feb. 

15, 

1910 

953 

OI7 

Mar. 

22  , 

1910 

Emory  J.  Godman 

Robert  V.  Lyon .  . 

Emory  J.  Godman 
and  William  H. 
Niemeyer . 

George  H.  Gillette. 

John  A.  Hicks.  .  .  . 

Ewald  Goltstein . 

Olof  N.  Tevander 
and  Arthur  Ma- 
nierre . 

James  M.  Hicks.. 

James  M.  Hicks.  . 

Jacob  Hermann.  . 

John  A.  Hicks .... 


Bottle  Sealing  Machine. 
Bottle  Sealing  Device. 


Machine  for  Sealing  Bottles. 
Process  of  Making  Bottle 
Seals. 

Method  of  Sealing  Vessels. 
Apparatus  for  Sealing 
Bottles. 


Method  of  Sealing  Bottles. 
Method  of  Applying  Sealing 
Caps  to  Bottles. 

Sealing  Cap  Controller. 
Bottle  Sealing  Mechanism. 
Implement  for  Applying 
Sealing  Caps. 


BOTTLE  CAPS  AND  CAPPING  APPARATUS. 


9W.344 
919,872 
922 , 286 

922.776 

922.777 

922.778 

922.779 
926,425 


Apr.  6,1909 
Apr.  27,1909 
May  18,1909 
May  25,1909 
May  25,1909 
May  25,1909 
May  25,1909 
June  25 , 1909 


John  A.  McAnulty 
Charles  F.  Jenkins 

Lewis  Railing . 

Georg  Kirkegaard. 
Georg  Kirkegaard. 
Georg  Kirkegaard. 
Georg  Kirkegaard. 
Georg  Kirkegaard. 


Bottle  Capping  Machine. 
Cap  for  Bottles. 

Sealing  Cap  for  Bottles. 
Capping  Machine. 

Bottle  Capping  Machine. 
Capping  Machine. 

Bottle  Cap. 

Bottle  Capping  Machine. 
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B  OTT  LIN  G— Continued. 


Bottle  Caps  and  Capping  Apparatus — Continued... 


Number 

Date 

Inventor 

Description 

928, 781 

July 

20 , I9O9 

Elbert  K.  Moore .  . 

Machine  for  Capping  or 
Closing  Charged  Bottles. 

929,248 

July 

27,1909 

Frederick  Recht.  . 

Machine  for  Applying  Caps 
to  Bottles. 

93°>  J44 

Aug. 

3>I9°9 

Flenry  S.  Brewing- 
ton  . 

Bottle  Capping  Machine. 

93°  >  J45 

Aug. 

3,1909 

Henry  S.  Brewing- 
ton  . 

Bottle  Capping  Machine. 

930, 9l6 

Aug. 

IO , I9O9 

Tohn  S.  Alston.  .  .  . 

Bottle  Cap. 

93I>4“5° 

Aug. 

17 , 1909 

Adrian  M.  Miller.  . 

Bottle  Cap. 

931,626 

Aug. 

17 , I9O9 

Georg  Kirkegaard. 

Capping  Machine  Head. 

933. °57 

Sept. 

7  > I9°9 

Henry  S.  Brewing- 
ton  . 

Bottle  Capping  Machine. 

933-795 

Sept. 

14 , I9O9 

George  E.  Stahl. . 

Bottle  Cap. 

934.794 

Sept. 

21 , I909 

William  J.  Cun¬ 
ningham  . 

Machine  for  Capping  Bot¬ 
tles. 

935. OI3 

Sept. 

28 , 1909 

Raymond  B.  Gil¬ 
christ . .  . 

Bottle  Capper. 

938.325 

Oct. 

26,1909 

Louis  C.  Krummel 

Head  for  Bottle  Capping 
Machines. 

938,612 

Nov. 

2,1909 

Robert  L.  Shriner 

Bottle  Capping  Machine. 

939. !4i 

Nov. 

2 , I909 

Georg  Kirkegaard. 

Bottle  Capping  Machine. 

943. 5ID 

Dec. 

14 , I909 

George  L.  Best.  .  .  . 

Bottle  Cap. 

i3>o65 

Dec. 

28, 1909 

(Reissue),  Thomas 
J.  Levey . 

Bottle  Capping  Machine. 

946,138 

Jan. 

11,1910 

Georg  Kirkegaard. 

Bottle  Capping  Machine. 

947,272 

Jan. 

25,1910 

Benjamin  Adriance 
and  Amos  Calle- 
don . 

Bottle  Cap  Assembling 
Machine. 

947,847 

Feb. 

I,I9IO 

Frederick  Recht.  . 

Container  for  Bottle  Caps. 

948,139 

Feb. 

I , I9IO 

John  A.  Hicks.  .  .  . 

Machine  for  CappingVessels. 

948,461 

Feb. 

8,1910 

Frank  C.  H.  Stras- 
burger . 

Bottle  Capping  Machine. 

948,569 

Feb. 

8,1910 

Ross  B.  Yerby.  .  .  . 

Bottle  Capping  Machine. 

948 , 688 

Feb. 

8,1910 

Georg  Kirkegaard. 

Duplex  Capping  Machine. 

949,009 

Feb. 

15,1910 

John  C.  Taliafero. 

Tool  for  Applying  Caps  to 
Bottles. 

949,417 

Feb. 

15,1910 

Elsworth  Dray .... 

Bottle  Capping  Machine. 

949,712 

Feb. 

15,1910 

William  Nottberg 
and  Walter  Leh¬ 
man  . 

Bottle  Rest  and  Guide  for 
Bottle  Capping  Machines. 

9  5 1 ,  ° 1 5 

Mar. 

I,I9IO 

Robert  Littler.  .  .  . 

Bottle  Capping  Machine. 

953.326 

Mar. 

29 , I9IO 

Egmont  R.  Freyer 

Mechanism  for  FeedingCaps 
to  Capping  Machines. 

BOTTLE  CLOSURES  AND  CLOSING  APPARATUS. 


920,771 

May 

4, 1909 

John  Melisch . 

Bottle  Closure. 

921 ,908 

May 

18 , 1909 

Frantz  C.  Stockel. 

Bottle  Closure. 

922,167 

May 

18 , 1909 

Paul  Leinbrock.  .  . 

Closure  for  Bottles. 

922 , 244 

May 

18 , 1909 

Otto  Becker . 

Bottle  Closure. 

934,252 

Sept.  14 , 1909 

Anson  F.  White.  . 

Closure  for  Bottles. 

936,062 

Oct. 

5,1909 

William  R.  Warner 

Closure  for  Bottles. 
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BOTTLING — Continued. 


Bottle  Closures  and  Closing  Apparatus — Continued. 


Number 

Date 

Inventor 

Description 

938,825 

Nov. 

2 , 1909 

Francis  W.  H.  Clay 

Bottle  Closure. 

942 , 141 
942,421 

Dec. 

Dec. 

7,1909 

7,1909 

Edmund  Hoffman 
Olof  N.  Tevander 
and  Arthur  Ma- 
niere . 

Bottle  Closure. 

Bottle  Closure  and  Seal. 

942,665 

Dec. 

7,1909 

William  H.  Reid.  . 

Bottle  Closure. 

943- 231 

Dec. 

14,1909 

Albert  Adelson .  .  . 

Bottle  Closure. 

944,548 

Dec. 

28 , 1909 

Egmont  R.  Freyer 

Crown  Cork  Feeding  At¬ 
tachment. 

945,444 

945,842 

Jan. 

Jan. 

4  > 19 10 
11,1910 

Leon  J.  Campbell . 
Johan  E.  Fager- 
strom,  Anders  E. 
Johansson  and 
Karl  B .  Zetter- 
burg . 

Closure  for  Bottles. 

Closing  Device  for  Bottles. 

BOTTLE  STOPPERS  AND  STOPPERING  APPARATUS. 


917,646 

Apr. 

6 , 1909 

George  H.  Newey. 

Bottle  Stopper. 

921,055 

May 

I I , I9O9 

Moses  Aliber . 

Bottle  Stopper. 

924,532 

June 

8,1909 

Robert  Brown,  Jr. 

Bottle  Stopper. 

926,403 

June 

29 , 1909 

Ewalt  Goltstein .  . 

Bottle  Stopper. 

926,571 

June 

29 , I9O9 

Laurence  B.  Jones 
and  Henry  C. 
Braun . 

Stoppering  Device  for  Bot¬ 
tles. 

926,895 

July 

6 , 1909 

Maurice  Quillot.  .  . 

Stoppering  Bottles. 

927,771 

July 

13 , 1909 

Walter  L.  Bodman 

Bottle  Stopper. 

931 .625 

Aug. 

17,1909 

Georg  Kirkegaard. 

Bottle  Stopper. 

932,948 

Aug. 

31 , J9°9 

David  Baxter . 

Bottle  Stopper. 

04O ,026 

Nov. 

23  > I9°9 

William  E.  Gaston 

Bottle  Stopper. 

944,671 

Dec. 

28 , 1909 

Franz  Gerhard. . . . 

Bottle  Stopper. 

946,559 

Jan. 

18 , 1910 

Mark  L.  Orr  and 
Fingal  C.  Orr.  .  . 

Bottle  Stopper. 

951 ,528 

Mar. 

8,1910 

Knute  Haugeland. 

Bottle  Stopper. 

BOTTLE  CORKING  AND  WIRING  MACHINES. 


925,518 

June  22 , 1909 

Carl 

Sellenscheidt. 

Apparatus  for  Corking  Bot- 

ties. 

948 , 286 

Feb.  1,1910 

Orla 

Topp . 

Process  of  Wiring  Bottles. 

PASTEURIZING  IN  BOTTLE. 


931 ,025 
939,162 

946,397 

Aug.  17,1909 
Nov.  2,1909 

Jan.  11,1910 

Joseph  E.  Amend. 
Anders  A.  Pinds- 

tofte . 

Anders  A.  Pinds- 
tofte . 

Pasteurizing  Holding  Tank. 

Pasteurizing  Apparatus. 

Pasteurizing  Apparatus. 

BOTTLE  LABELLING  APPARATUS. 

918,811 

Apr.  20 , 1909 

Frank  0.  Wood¬ 
land  . 

Bottle-label  Affixing  Mech¬ 
anism. 

919,991 

Apr.  27,1909 

Frank  0.  Wood¬ 
land . 

Wiper  for  Bottle  Labelling 
Machines. 
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BOTTLING — Continued. 


Bottle  Labelling  Apparatus — Continued. 


Number 

Date 

Inventor 

Description 

922,974 

May 

25,1909 

George  A.  Thorn¬ 
hill . 

Bottel  Labelling  Machine. 

9 23  - 5QI 

June 

1 , 1909 

Edward  Ermold. .  . 

Bottle  Labelling  Machine. 

924.343 

June 

8 , 1909 

Samuel  B.  Goff.  .  . 

Device  for  Affixing  Labels 
to  Bottles. 

930,464 

Aug. 

IO , I9O9 

Christ .  A .  Fo  sselman 

Bottle  Labelling  Machine. 

937.403 

Oct. 

19 , 1909 

Frank  0.  Wood¬ 
land  . 

Bottle  Labelling  Machine. 

940,105 

Nov. 

16 , 1909 

Frank  0.  Wood¬ 
land . 

Bottle  Labelling  Machine. 

941 . W8 

Nov. 

23,1909 

Frank  O.  Wood¬ 
land . 

Bottle  Labelling  Machine. 

946,996 

Jan. 

18 , 1910 

Edward  Ermold.  . 

Wiper  Attachment  for  Bot¬ 
tle  Labelling  Machines. 

949.367 

Feb. 

15,1910 

Freeman  N.  Young 

Bottle  Labelling  Machine. 

949,368 

Feb. 

15,1909 

Freeman  N.  Young 

Bottle  Labelling  Machine. 

95o.259 

Feb. 

22  , I9IO 

Edward  Ermold.  . 

Label  Supply  Mechanism 
for  Bottle  Labelling  Ma¬ 
chines. 

950 , 260 

Feb. 

22 , I9IO 

Edward  Ermold.  . 

Wiper  Mechanism  for  Bot¬ 
tle  Labelling  Machines. 

950,261 

Feb. 

22,1910 

Edward  Ermold.  .  . 

Wiper  Mechanism  for  Bot¬ 
tle  Labelling  Machines. 

951 .837 

Mar. 

15, 1910 

Mayhew  E.  Noyes 

Bottle  Labelling  Machine. 

SHIPPING  CASES,  ENVELOPES,  ETC. 


919,021 

Apr. 

20 , I9O9 

Herman  Junge.  .  . 

Bottle  Carrier. 

930,993 

Aug. 

IO , I909 

Charles  W.  Smith 

Closure  Fastener  for  Bottle 
Shipping  Crates. 

934,184 

Sept. 

7  > I9°9 

William  C.  Krause 
and  Henry  C. 
Dorn . 

Bottle  Case  or  Crate. 

934,758 

Sept. 

21 , I9O9 

Elijah  C.  Rinner.  . 

Bottle  wrapper. 

950,785 

Mar. 

1,1910 

Xavier  Pene . 

Bottle  wrapper. 

DEVICES  FOR  REMOVING  SEALS,  CAPS,  ETC. 


926 , 807 

Tuly 

6 , 1909 

James  Hough.  .  .  . 

Bottle  Opener. 

928,156 

Juiy 

I3  > I9°9 

Adolph  Rydquist . 

Uncapping  Tool. 

93°,732 

Aug. 

10 , 1909 

Joseph  D.  Coughlin 

Crown  Seal  Opener. 

933,988 

Sept. 

14,1909 

Ellwood  C.  Hunt.  . 

Bottle  Cap  Lifter  and  Cigar 
Cutter. 

936,678 

Oct. 

12 , I9O9 

John  L.  Sommer.  . 

Combined  Bottle  Opener 
and  Cigar  Cutter. 

941,865 

Nov. 

30,1909 

Charles  F.  Forsyth 
and  Francis  C. 
Drummond ..... 

Device  for  Removing  Bot¬ 
tle  Caps. 

943-749 

Dec. 

21 , I9O9 

Harry  L.  Vaughn. 

Bottle  Opener. 

946,740 

Jan. 

18 , 1910 

John  H.  Thomas. 

Cork  Extractor. 

950,509 

Mar. 

1,1910 

William  R.  Clough 

Bottle  Cap  Lifter. 

950.751 

Mar. 

1,1910 

Henry  Kearney.  . 

Combined  Cork  and  Cork 
Puller. 
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B  OTT  LIN  G — Continued. 


Devices  for  Removing  Seals,  Caps,  Etc. — Continued. 


Number 

Date 

Inventor 

Description 

9S2.o8S 

Mar.  15,1910 

Mar.  22,1910 

Augustus  W.  Ste¬ 
phens  . 

Frederick  Martin, 

Stopper  Extractor. 

952,827 

Sr . 

Closure  Remover. 

RESIDUAL  PRODUCTS. 


920,050 

Apr. 

27 , 1909 

Robert  Grauer.  .  . 

Drying  Apparatus. 

922 ,070 

May 

18 , 1909 

Edwin  L.  Wallace 
and  Frank  Meyer 

Drier. 

924,051 

June 

8 , 1909 

Frank  Foster.  .  .  . 

Drier. 

928 , 706 

July 

20 , I909 

Herbert  VV.  Shep¬ 
ard  . 

Drier. 

930,898 

Aug. 

IO , I909 

Charles  W.F.  Stein- 
mann . 

Centrifugal  Grain  Drier. 

931.695 

Aug. 

17 , 1909 

William  E.  Koop . 

Drier. 

937.255 

Oct. 

19 , 1909 

Richard  K.  Meade 

Drier. 

940,144 

Nov. 

16 , 1909 

Charles  E.  Geiger. 

Drier. 

949,487 

Feb. 

15,1910 

William  R.  Mack- 
lind . 

Drier. 

95 1 , 977 

Mar. 

15,1909 

Freeman  R.  Will- 
son  . 

Rotary  Drier. 

952,775 

Mar. 

22  ,  I9IO 

Marshall  Whitlatch 

Drier. 

953,653 

Mar. 

29 , I9IO 

Freeman  R.  Will- 
son,  Jr . 

Drier. 

APPENDIX 


TABLES  OF  STATISTICS 

INTERNAL  REVENUE 


A. — Receipts  from  tax  on  beer  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1908  and  1909: — 


1908 

From  barrel  tax  on  beer .  $58,747,680.14 

Brewers’ special  tax .  155,129.29 

Dealers  in  malt  liquors .  904 , 807 . 38 


1909 

$56,303,496.68 

157,997.59 

994,917.15 


Total . 

which  shows  on 

Barrel  tax . 

Brewers’  special  tax. . . 
and  on 

Dealers  in  malt  liquors 


$59,807,616.81 


$57,456,411.42 

Decrease 

$2,444, 183.46 
Increase 

$2,868.30 

90,109.77 


Net  Decrease 

Total .  $2,351,205.39 

The  quantity  of  fermented  liquors  manufactured  during  the  last  two 
fiscal  years  on  which  tax  was  paid,  is  as  follows: — 

1908  1909 

Number  of  barrels .  58,747,680  56,303.497 


Receipts  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1908  and  1909: — 


Fermented  Liquors. 

Year  ended 
June  30,  1908 

Year  ended 
June  30,  1909 

Increase 

Decrease 

Fermented  Liquors,  tax  of  $1.00 

S58, 747.680. 14 

$56,303,496.68 

$2,444,183.46 

155,129.29 

157,997.59 

$  2,868.30 

Retail  Dealers  in  Malt  Liquors 

340,125.49 

402,801.66 

62,676.17 

27,433.60 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Malt  Liquors 

564,681.89 

592,115.49 

$59,807,616.81 

$57,456,411.42 

$92,978.07 
Net  Decrease 

$2,444,183.46 

$2,351,205.39 
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A£. — Receipts  for  first  three  months,  current  fiscal  year. 


The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  from  fermented  liquors  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1909  and  ending  June 
30,  1910.  A  comparison  of  the  receipts  for  the  two  periods  is  also  given. 


Fermented  liquors 

Amount  of  tax  paid  during  first 
three  months  of  fiscal  year — 

Increase. 

1909. 

1910. 

Ale,  beer,  lager  beer,  porter  and  other 

‘  similar  fermented  liquors . 

Brewers  (special  tax) . 

Retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors  (special 

$17,101,246.41 

86,945.70 

238,092  36 

309,911.42 

$17,466,826.91 

78,200.02 

; 214,824.64 

282,093.57 

$365,580.50 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors 

Total . 

$17,736,195.89 

$18,041,945.14 

$365,580.50 

Decrease. 


$  8,745.68 
23,267.72 
27,817.85 


$59,831.25 


Net  Increase  $305,749.25 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  showing  the  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
RECEIPTS  ( TAX  PAID  PRODUCTIONS)  from  MALT  LIQUORS  for 
the  Nine  Months  ended  March  31,  1909  and  1910. 


Months 


1908- 1909 

July . 

August  . .  . 
September 
October. .  . 
November. 
December . 

1909- 1910 
January  .  . 

February  . 
March.  .  .  . 


Fiscal  Year 
1909 

Fiscal  Year 

1910 

$  6,187,833.47 
5,540,162.01 
5,373,250.93 
4,676,266.19 
3,845,592.63 
4,267,387.08 

$  6,204,896.52 
6,020,847.02 
5,241,083.37 
4,481,396.36 
4,452,539.72 
4,210,041.98 

3,380,368.11 

3,466,223.93 

4,079,222.60 

3,558,062.28 

3,530,174.41 

4,993,793.48 

$40,816,306.95 

$42,692,835.14 

Increase 

Decrease. 

$  17,063.05 
480,685.01 

$ . 

132,167.56 

194,869.83 

606,947.09 

57,345.10 

177,694.17 

63,950.48 

914,570.88 

$2,260,910.68 

$384,382.49 

Net  Increase  $1,876,528.19 


RETURNS  OF  FERMENTED  LIQUORS  BY  FISCAL  YEARS. 

B. — STATEMENT  showing  the  INTERNAL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  from 
FERMENTED  LIQUORS  at  SIXTY  CENTS,  ONE  DOLLAR,  ONE 
DOLLAR  AND  SIXTY  CENTS  and  TWO  DOLLARS  per  BARREL  of 
THIRTY-ONE  GALLONS,  the  TAX-PAID  QUANTITIES,  THE  AGGRE¬ 
GATE  COLLECTIONS,  AMOUNTS  REFUNDED,  and  the  AGGREGATE 
PRODUCTION ,  from  September  1,  1862,  to  June  30,  1909. 


Fiscal 
years 
ended 
June  30 

Rates  of 
Tax 

Collections  at 
each  Rate 

Quantities 

in 

Barrels 

Aggregate 

Collections 

Refunded 

Aggregate 

Production 

in 

Barrels 

1863 . .  \ 

$1  00 
60 

$885,271  88 
672,811  53 

885,272 

1,121,353 

j  $1,628,933  82 

$  .... 

2,006,625 

1864. .  1 

60 

1,376,491  12 

2,294,152 

j  2,290,009  14 

3,141,381 

1865... . 

1  00 

1  00 

847,228  61 
3,657,181  06 

847,229 

3,657,181 

3,734,928  06 

3,657,181 

1866.. . . 

1  00 

5,115,140  49 

5,115,140 

5,220,552  72 

5,115,140 

1867... . 

1  00 

5,819,345  49 

6,207,402 

6,057,500  63 

6,207,402 

1868... , 

1  00 

5,685,663  70 

6,146,663 

5,955,868  92 

6,146,663 

1869... . 

1  00 

5,866,400  98 

6,342,055 

6,099,879  54 

24,090  61 

6,342,055 

1870... . 

1  00 

6,081,520  54 

6,574,617 

6,319,126  90 

800  00 

6,574,617 

1871... . 

1  00 

7,159,740  20 

7,740,260 

7,389,501  82 

4,288  80 

7,740,260 

1872. . . . 

1  00 

8,009,969  72 

'  8,659,427 

8,258,498  46 

1,365  82 

8,659,427 

1873 .... 

1  00 

8,910,823  83 

9,633,323 

9,324,937  84 

1,747  11 

9,633,323 

1874.. . . 

1  00 

8,880,829  68 

9,600,897 

9,304,679  72 

1,122  42 

9,600, 897 

1875... . 

1  00 

8,743,744  62 

9,452,697 

9,144,004  41 

849  12 

9,452,697 

1876.. . . 

1  00 

9,159,675  95 

9,902,352 

9,571,280  66 

8,860  54 

9,902,352 

1877.. . . 

1  00 

9,074,305  93 

9,810,060 

9,480,789  17 

21,107  84 

9,810,060 

1878. . . . 

1  00 

9,473,360  70 

10,241,471 

9,937,051  78 

3,098  69 

10,241,471 

1879... . 

1  00 

10,270,352  83 

11,103,084 

10,729,320  08 

1,291  55 

11,103,084 

1880.. . . 

1  00 

12,346,077  26 

13,347,111 

12,829,802  84 

30  75 

13,347,111 

1881... . 

1  00 

13,237,700  63 

14,311,028 

13,700,241  21 

14,311,028 

1882. . . . 

1  00 

15,680,678  54 

16,952,085 

16,153,920  42 

16,952,085 

1883.. . . 

1  00 

16,426,050  11 

17,757,892 

16,900,615  81 

243,033  20 

17,757,892 

1884... . 

1  00 

17,573,722  88 

18,998,619 

18,084,954  11 

18,998,619 

1885.. . . 

1  00 

17,747,006  11 

19,185,953 

18,230,782  03 

7,382  78 

19,185,953 

1886. .  .  . 

1  00 

19,157,612  87 

20,710,933 

19,667,731  29 

133  33 

20,710,933 

1887.. . . 

1  00 

21,387,411  79 

23,121,526 

21,922,187  49 

3,974  59 

23,121,526 

1888... . 

1  00 

22,829,202  90 

24,680,219 

23,324,218  48 

24,680,219 

1889... . 

1  00 

23,235,863  94 

25,119,853 

23,723,835  26 

25,119,853 

1890... . 

1  00 

25,494,798  50 

27,561,944 

26,008,534  74 

27,561,944 

1891... . 

1  00 

28,192,327  69 

30,478,192 

28,565,129  92 

31  67 

30,497,209 

1892... . 

1  00 

29,431,498  06 

31,817,836 

30,037,452  77 

20  00 

31,856,626 

1893 .... 

1  00 

31,962,743  15 

34,554,317 

32,548,983  07 

21,559  23 

34,591,179 

1894...  . 

1  00 

30,834,674  01 

33,334,783 

31,414,788  04 

24,577  62 

33,362,373 

1895. . . . 

1  00 

31,044,304  84 

33,561,411 

31,640,617  54 

188  20 

33,589,784 

1896...  . 

1  00 

33,139,141  10 

35,826,098 

33,784,235  26 

4,993  90 

33,859,250 

1897... . 

1  00 

31,841,362  40 

34,423,094 

32,472,162  07 

34,462,822 

1898... . 

j  1  00 

1  2  00 

34,480,524  23 
4,404,627  40 

35,112,426 

2,380,880 

39,515,421  14 

37,529,339 

1899.... 

j  1  00 

1  2  00 

2,070  31 
67,671,231  00 

2,070 

36,579,044 

68,644,558  45 

1,106  90 

36,697,634 

1900... . 

2  00 

72,762,070  56 

39,330,849 

73,550,754  49 

117,559  91 

39,471,593 

1901 . 

2  00 

74,956,593  87 

40,517,078 

5,669,907  65 

83,539  58 

40,614,258 

1902.. . . 

1  60 

71,166,711  65 

44,478,832 

71,988,902  3E 

9,177  69 

44,550,127 

1903.... 

tl  00 

146,652,577  14 

46,650,730 

47,547,856  08 

20,538  81 

46,720,179 

1904. .  .  . 

1  00 

48,208,132  56 

48,208,133 

49,083,458  77 

44,396  35 

48,265,168 

1905... . 

1  00 

49,459,539  93 

49,459,540 

50,360,553  18 

8,934  26 

49,522,029 

1906... . 

1  00 

54,651,636  63 

54,651,637 

55,641,858  56 

20,261  45 

54,724,553 

1907. . . . 

1  00 

58,546,110  6f 

58,546,111 

59,567,818  18 

7,488  11 

58,622,002 

1908. . . . 

1  00 

58,747,680  14 

58,747,680 

59,807,616  81 

7,002  28 

58,814,033 

1909. . .  . 

1  00 

56,303,496  68 

56,303,497 

57,456,411  42 

9,937  87 

56,364,360 

Total. 

$1,235,265,038  43 

1,152,046,036 

$1 ,260,301 ,173  14 

$704,490  98 

1,153,196,316 

Note. — Prior  to  September  1,  1866,  the  tax  on  fermented  liquors  was  paid  in  currency,  and  the 
full  amount  of  tax  was  returned  by  collectors.  From  and  after  that  date  the  tax  was  paid  by  stamps, 
on  which  a  deduction  of  7i  per  cent,  was  allowed  to  brewers  using  them.* 

*The  Act  of  July  24,  1897,  repealed  the  7i  per  cent,  discount.  The  Act  of  June  13,  1898,  restored 
the  74  per  cent,  discount. 

Under  the  Acts  of  March  2,  1901,  and  April  12,  1902,  no  provision  is  made  for  any  discount. 

The  difference  in  quantities  beginning  with  1891  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  exported. 

tlncludes  $4,924.85,  at  $1.60  per  barrel. 

Of  the  $704,490.98  refunded,  $372,425.91  was  refunded  from  Fermented  Liquors  to  Brewers  and 
$332,065.07  to  others  than  Brewers 
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RETURNS  OF  FERMENTED  LIQUORS  UNDER  EACH  ACT  OF 

LEGISLATION. 


0, — STATEMENT ,  showing  the  amount  of  Internal  Revenue  derived  from 
Fermented  Liquors  at  One  Dollar  and  Two  Dollars  per  Barrel,  and  at  One 
Dollar  and  Sixty  Cents,  and  Sixty  Cents  per  Barrel,  under  the  enactments 
imposing  those  rates,  the  quantities  on  which  the  Tax  was  paid,  the  date  when 
each  rate  was  imposed  and  when  it  ended,  and  the  length  of  time  each  rate 


was  in  force,  from  July  1,  1862,  to  June  30,  1909. 


Articles. 

Rates 
of  tax 
per 
barrel. 

Dates  of  Acts. 

First  Impos¬ 
ing  the  tax. 

Limiting  tax. 

Ale,  beer,  lager- 
beer,  porter  and 
other  similar  fer¬ 
mented  liquors. 

$1  00 

60 

1  00 

2  00 

1  60 

1  00 

July  1,  1862 

Mar.  3,  1863 
July  1,  1862 
June  13,  1898 
Mar.  2,  1901 
Apr.  12,  1902 

Mar.  3,  1863 
(Limiting  to) 
Mar.  31,  1864) 

Length 

of  time 
rates 
were 
n  force. 

Collections 
at  each  rate. 

Months 

6 

$885,271  88 

13 

2,049,302  65 

4104 

568,800,055  65 

364 

219,794,522  83 

71,166,711  65 

84 

372,569,173  77 

$1,235,265,038  43 

Quantities 

in 

'  Barrels. 


885,272 

3,415,504 

611,891,249 

118,807,851 

44,478,832 

372,567,328 


1,152,046,036 


Note. — The  act  of  July  1,  1862,  went  into  operation  September  1,  1862.  The  act  of  March  3, 
1863,  provided  that  the  tax  on  fermented  liquors  should  be  60  cents  per  barrel  from  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  that  act  to  April  1,  1864.  Hence  the  tax  of  60  cents  per  barrel  having  expired  by  limi¬ 
tation  April  1,  1864,  the  tax  of  $1  pei  barrel  under  act  of  July  1,  1862,  was  again  revived,  and  this 
rate  under  different  acts  continued  in  force  from  and  including  that  date  until  the  passage  of  the  ac  t 
of  June  13,  1898,  when  the  tax  was  increased  to  $2  per  barrel.  The  Act  of  March  2,  1901,  reduced 
the  tax  to  $1.60  per  barrel  to  take  effect  July  ;1,  1901.  The  Act  of  April  12,  1902,  restored  the  tax 
to  the  original  tax  of  $1.00  per  barrel,  to  take  effect  July  1,  1902. 


D. — Stamps  for  fermented  liquors  and  brewers’  permits  issued  to  collectors 
for  purchasers  during  the  ten  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1909. 


1900  .  Number,  84,150,340  Value,  $78,771,368.34 

1901  .  “  87,302,120  “  81,070,513.00 

1902  .  “  106,813,400  “  77,195,853.00 

1903  .  “  97,224,400  “  47,718,950.00 

1904  .  “  95,805,300  “  48,241,025.00 

1905  .  “  97,478,200  “  50,818,591.67 

1906  .  “  107,784,000  “  55,320,100.00 

1907  .  “  114,585,600  “  59,827,950.00 

1908  .  “  110,205,300  “  58,587,900.00 

1909  .  “  104,622,100  “  56,527,204.17 


Total .  1,005,970,760 


$614,079,455.18 


E. — Statement  of  Fermented  Liquors  Removed  from  Breweries  in  Bond,  Free 
of  Tax,  from  July  1,  1908  to  June  30,  1909,  under  Act  of  June  18,  1900. 


1908  1909 

Gallons  Gallons 

Removed  for  export  and  unaccounted  for  July  1, 

1908  and  1909,  respectively .  284,074  183,479 

Removed  for  direct  exportation . .  .  .  ...  .  .  272,795  248,842 

Removed  in  original  packages,  to  be  bottled  for 

export .  148,656  163,924 

Removed  by  pipe  line,  to  be  bottled  for  export ....  1 , 635 , 493  1,473, 985 

Excess  reported  by  bottlers .  5,877  6,365 


Total .  2,346,895  2,076,595 
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E. — Continued. — Statement  of  Fermented  Liquors  Removed  from 
Breweries  in  Bond,  Free  of  Tax,  from  July  1,  1908  to  June  30,  1909,  under 


Act  of  June  18,  1890. 

1908  1909 

Gallons  Gallons 

Exported  in  original  packages,  proofs  received .  276,887  239,719 

Exported  in  bottles,  proofs  received .  1,830,738  1,567,337 

Removed  for  export,  unaccounted  for,  tax  paid -  14,450  10,025 

Excess  reported  by  bottlers .  41 , 341  32,417 

Removed  for  export,  uaccounted  for,  June  30,  1906 

and  1907,  respectively .  183,479  227,097 


Total .  2,346,895  2,076,595 


Note. — The  last  drawback  amounting  to  $378.09,  was  paid  in  1892,  and  none  since. 


Ei  . — Fermented  Liquors  removed  from  Breweries  in  Bond  for  Export 
during  the  years  ended  June  30,  1908  and  1909,  by  Districts. 


1908 

1909 

District 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Alabama . 

16,182 

3,596 

California,  first . 

4,805 

fourth . 

3,735 

975 

Colorado . 

2,205 

Connecticut . 

914 

Hawaii . 

1,333 

930 

Illinois,  first . 

4,092 

Indiana,  sixth . 

3,875 

5,890 

“  seventh . 

16,450 

27,096 

Kentucky,  fifth . 

12 , 400 

6,200 

sixth . 

1,178 

“  seventh . 

2,222 

Louisiana . 

36,604 

74,539 

Massachusetts,  third . 

4,479 

775 

Minnesota . 

36,644 

15,533 

Missouri,  first . 

443,441 

420,842 

New  Jersey,  fifth . 

7,684 

7,115 

New  York,  first . 

33,045 

33 , 542 

“  second . 

14,670 

6,386 

“  third . 

6,642 

11,617 

twenty-eighth . 

2,100 

Ohio,  first . 

76,198 

73,191 

“  eleventh . 

49 , 445 

28,861 

Texas,  third . 

25,451 

25,296 

Virginia,  sixth . 

1,240 

806 

Washington . *.  .  . 

190,482 

172,586 

Wisconsin,  first  . 

1,024,706 

906,717 

second . 

45,010 

53,970 

Total . 

2,056,944 

1,886,751 

F. — Table  showing  by  States  and  Territories  the  production  and  the  collections,  also  the  per  centum  of 
each  of  total  collections  from  fermented  liquors  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1908  and  1909. 
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F  (continued). — Table  showing  by  States  and  Territories  the  production  and  the  collections,  also  the 
per  centum  of  each  of  total  collections  from  fermented  liquors  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1908  and  1909. 
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G . — Table  showing  the  number  of  persons  who  paid  special  taxes  as  brewers 
retail  and  wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  and  retail  and  wholesale  liquoi 
dealers,  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30th,  1908  and  1909: — 


States  and  Territories 

Brewers. 

Retail  Dealers 
in 

Malt  Liquors. 

Wholesale 
Dealers  in 
Malt  Liquors. 

Retail 

Liquor  Dealers. 

Wholesale 

Liquor 

Dealers. 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 

1  Alabama . 

4 

3 

434 

587 

89 

59 

1,319 

1,147 

71 

59 

2  Arkansas . 

1 

1 

139 

140 

61 

65 

925 

949 

61 

61 

3  California . 

91 

105 

500 

532 

389 

468 

15,117 

15,747 

732 

778 

4  Colorada. ..... 

12 

12 

78 

205 

112 

148 

2,247 

3,190 

91 

121 

5  Connecticut . 

31 

21 

137 

157 

257 

314 

3,405 

3,496 

64 

78 

6  Delaware . 

6 

6 

20 

23 

8 

15 

392 

335 

8 

7 

7  Florida . 

3 

1 

152 

164 

55 

44 

824 

712 

55 

79 

8  Georgia . 

4 

4 

1,600 

1,521 

130 

105 

1,398 

1,091 

79 

18 

9  Idaho . 

15 

15 

39 

65 

61 

58 

1,306 

1,140 

19 

13 

10  Illinois . 

118 

117 

1,630 

1,506 

956 

875 

21,734 

20,477 

400 

434 

1 1  Indiana . 

39 

43 

617 

612 

388 

466 

8,513 

7,746 

101 

104 

12  Iowa . 

23 

22 

630 

564 

565 

625 

4,454 

4,258 

80 

72 

13  Kansas . 

2 

2 

658 

493 

103 

72 

2,559 

1,899 

11 

10 

14  Kentucky . 

25 

22 

336 

412 

82 

165 

3,320 

3,213 

253 

222 

15  Louisiana . 

11 

11 

125 

296 

137 

140 

4,561 

4,289 

188 

196 

16  Maine . 

4 

4 

480 

506 

40 

47 

344 

657 

2 

4 

*17  Maryland . 

25 

30 

162 

267 

171 

190 

4,716 

3,917 

136 

151 

18  Massachusetts... 

38 

40 

216 

230 

428 

436 

4,770 

4,722 

225 

219 

19  Michigan . 

91 

89 

542 

578 

392 

455 

9,238 

8,871 

73 

79 

20  Minnesota . 

79 

75 

1,532 

1,405 

628 

549 

6,524 

6,381 

116 

120 

21  Mississippi . 

1 

90 

223 

25 

14 

406 

424 

37 

15 

22  Missouri . 

54 

52 

562 

598 

481 

425 

8,418 

8,028 

219 

248 

23  Montana. . . 

21 

18 

120 

157 

120 

167 

2,142 

2,432 

40 

48 

24  Nebraska . 

15 

14 

353 

348 

465 

526 

2,462 

2,410 

46 

43 

25  Nevada . 

5 

5 

7 

9 

66 

68 

1,845 

1,674 

34 

28 

26  New  Hampshire 

4 

6 

99 

72 

83 

82 

855 

845 

23 

26 

27  New  |ersey . 

43 

53 

293 

268 

584 

526 

10,674 

10,509 

178 

187 

28  New  York . 

204 

197 

482 

463 

684 

756 

35,579 

34,066 

1,225 

1,277 

29  North  Carolina. . 

1 

458 

930 

37 

38 

656 

618 

34 

24 

30  North  Dakota... 

769 

1,003 

38 

64 

798 

827 

1 

1 

31  Ohio . 

125 

119 

261 

199 

624 

522 

13,655 

12,523 

401 

362 

32  Oklahoma . 

1 

179 

38 

1,509 

22 

33  Oregon . 

23 

20 

53 

287 

105 

93 

2,312 

2,167 

68 

50 

34  Pennsylvania . .  . 

251 

248 

737 

706 

1,029 

1,020 

17,645 

18,682 

645 

652 

35  Rhode  Island. . . 

5 

7 

32 

21 

55 

63 

1,882 

1,790 

43 

48 

36  South  Carolina . . 

4 

1 

258 

146 

15 

10 

596 

642 

20 

15 

37  South  Dakota.  :: 

4 

4 

153 

197 

152 

165 

1,334 

1,321 

28 

25 

38  Tennessee . 

6 

10 

384 

758 

44 

64 

1,589 

1,289 

105 

105 

39  Texas . 

14 

15 

2,797 

2,781 

388 

393 

3,377 

3,194 

69 

78 

40  Utah . 

4 

5 

49 

56 

64 

55 

996 

967 

27 

22 

41  Vermont . 

94 

68 

21 

29 

231 

232 

5 

3 

42  Virginia . 

8 

6 

195 

553 

65 

71 

2,336 

1,470 

93 

55 

43  Washington.  .  .  . 

40 

36 

197 

195 

200 

231 

4,097 

3,988 

123 

125 

44  W  est  V  irginia . . . 

15 

15 

161 

207 

224 

192 

1,495 

1,332 

31 

27 

45  Wisconsin . 

155 

145 

839 

830 

677 

619 

11,698 

11,738 

114 

116 

46  Wyoming . 

3 

3 

27 

40 

56 

73 

499 

738 

16 

19 

I.  Alaska . 

4 

6 

7 

5 

6 

12 

472 

519 

11 

8 

2  Arizona . 

2 

2 

6 

12 

36 

39 

922 

919 

28 

27 

3  Dist.  of  Col . 

5 

5 

53 

37 

33 

13 

1,002 

921 

26 

20 

4  f  Indian  Terr. .  .  . 

5  New  Mexico. . .  . 

2 

3 

26 

27 

'  63 

71 

1,281 

1,123 

28 

18 

6  f  Oklahoma . 

3 

826 

112 

1,173 

20 

7  Hawaii . 

1 

3 

19 

43 

24 

22 

419 

370 

93 

80 

8  Philippine  Isl. . . . 

9  Porto  Rico . 

. 

Total . 

1,644 

1,622 

20,434 

21,681 

11,628  11,757 

230,512 

223,504 

6,626 

6,599 

*Includes  Accomac  and  Northampton  counties,  Virginia. 
tNow  State  of  Oklahoma. 
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H, — Table  showing  Tax  paid  Fermented  and  Distilled  Liquors,  corresponding  Quantities, 
stimated  increase  of  Population,  and  Quantity  per  Capita  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
909,  by  States  and  Territories,  also  number  of  Retail  Dealers,  and  Population  to  each  Dealer. 


States  and 
'Territories. 

FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 

DISTILLED  LIQUORS. 

Population 
Estimated 
Increase 
since  1900 
16  54266  % 

Per  Capita 
Quantity 

Number 

of 

Retail 

Dealers 

Popu¬ 

lation 

per 

Dealer 

Tax  paid  at 
$1.00  per  Barrel 
of  31  Gallons. 

Quantities  in 
Gallons. 

Tax  Paid  at 
$1. 10  per  Gallon. 

Quantities 
in  Gallons. 

Liquors 

Ferm.  Dist. 

Gallons. 

1  Alabama . 

$  57,204.36 

1,773,324 

$  16,856.09 

15,324 

2,131,212 

.45 

.00 

1,734 

1,229 

2  Arkansas . 

10,425.00 

323,175 

35,666.99 

32,424 

1,528,532 

.21 

.02 

1,089 

1,404 

3  California . 

1,188,694.63 

36,849,545 

4,758,273.89 

4,325,704 

1,730,720 

20.70 

2.43 

16,279 

106 

4  Colorado . 

411,398.88 

12,753,369 

118,767.99 

107,971 

628,981 

17.31 

.15 

3,395 

185 

5  Connecticut . . . 

1,211,588.00 

37,559,228 

134,900.51 

122,637 

1,058,697 

24.11 

.08 

3,653 

290 

215,295 

22.17 

1.84 

358 

601 

7  Florida . 

15,750.00 

488,250 

48,055.15 

43,687 

615,977 

.79 

.07 

876 

703 

8  Georgia . 

115,155.00 

3,569,805 

43,433,50 

39,485 

2,582,971 

1.38 

.02 

2,612 

989 

188,533 

17.97 

.00 

1,205 

156 

0  Illinois . 

5,525,473.50 

171,289,663 

34,366,671.64 

31,242,429 

5,619,163 

30.48 

5.56 

21,983 

256 

1  Indiana . 

1,272,016.85 

39,432,527 

23,277,218.85 

21,161,108 

2,932,752 

13.45 

7.22 

8,358 

351 

2  Iowa . 

437,177.28 

13,552,487 

25.30 

23 

2,601,061 

5.21 

.00 

4,822 

539 

3  Kansas . 

5,871.50 

182,032 

5,456.11 

4,960 

1,713,754 

.07 

.00 

2,392 

716 

4  Kentucky . 

704,710.25 

21,846,010 

24,400,217.52 

22,182,016 

2,502,374 

8.73 

8.86 

3,625 

690 

5  Louisiana . 

473,026.52 

14,663,837 

3,941,920.29 

3,583,564 

1,610,182 

9.11 

2.23 

4,585 

351 

809,349 

5.04 

.01 

1,163 

696 

7  Maryland . 

1,376,609.75 

42,674,910 

3,889,628.34 

3,536,026 

1,384; 578 

22.17 

1.84 

4,184 

331 

8  Massachusetts. 

2,042,992.80 

63,332,783 

808,961.67 

735,420 

3,269,425 

19.37 

.22 

4,952 

660 

9  Michigan . 

1,483,207.25 

45,979,417 

2,243,213.39 

2,039,285 

2,821,477 

16.30 

.72 

9,449 

299 

0  Minnesota . 

1,411,570.14 

43,758,670 

27.50 

25 

2,041,121 

21.44 

.00 

7,786 

262 

1 ,807,891 

.45 

.00 

647 

2,794 

2  Missouri . 

3,704,978.65 

114,854,318 

1,025,191.48 

931,992 

3,620,590 

31.72 

.26 

8,626 

420 

3  Montana . 

460,528.00 

14,276,368 

2,178.85 

1,981 

283,582 

17.97 

.00 

2,589 

109 

4  Nebraska . 

389,820.25 

12,084,420 

1,861,025.21 

1,691,841 

1,242, 694 

9.72 

1.36 

2,758 

451 

49,338 

20.70 

2.43 

1,683 

29 

6  New  Hampshire  .  . 

274,733.00 

8,516,723 

11,779.68 

10,709 

479,676 

5.04 

.01 

917 

523 

7  New  Jersey.  .  . 

3,114,712.50 

96,556,103 

58,641.00 

53,310 

2,195, 278 

44.44 

.02 

10,777 

204 

'8  New  York.  .  .  . 

12,572,042.12 

389,733,302 

5,793,871.16 

5,267,156 

8,471,366 

46.01 

.62 

34,529 

245 

363,589.98 

330,536 

2,207,097 

19.63* 

.  15 

1,548 

1,426 

44 , 940 . 00 

1,393,140 

371,941 

1.66 

1.31* 

1  ’830 

203 

1  Ohio . 

4,058,437.87 

125,811,578 

9,415,777.46 

8,559,798 

4,845,313 

25.97 

1.77 

12,722 

381 

■2  Oklahoma . 

921 , 143 

.07 

.00 

1,688 

546 

3  Oregon . 

194,230.50 

6,021,161 

269,295.84 

244,814 

481 i 946 

12.49 

.51 

2,454 

196 

4  Pennsylvania.. 

7,050,261.25 

218,558,122 

6,779,884.19 

6,163,531 

7,344,652 

29.76 

.84 

19,388 

379 

499,451 

24.11 

.08 

1,811 

276 

,6  S.  Carolina...  . 

5,157.50 

159,867 

9,228.36 

8,389 

1,562,040 

.10 

.01 

788 

1,982 

468 , 000 

1.66 

1.31* 

1,518 

308 

:8  Tennessee . 

255,200.00 

7,911,200 

1,488,033.33 

1,352,757 

2, 354; 880 

3.36 

.57 

2;  047 

1,102 

:9  Texas . 

552,976.46 

17,142,256 

263.68 

240 

3,553,048 

4.82 

.00 

5,975 

595 

322,531 

17.97 

.00 

1,023 

315 

tl  Vermont . 

400 , 488 

5.04 

.01 

300 

1,335 

12  Virginia . 

164,266.68 

5,092,277 

628,580.90 

57  i ,437 

2, 160 ; 915 

2.36 

.26 

2,023 

1,068 

13  Washington..  . 

816,666.68 

25,316,677 

997 . 14 

906 

603,811 

37.34 

.00 

4,183 

144 

14  W.  Virginia.  .  . 

293,188.75 

9,088,859 

228,516.73 

207 , 742 

1,117,411 

8.13 

.19 

1,539 

726 

15  Wisconsin . 

4,569,940.91 

141,668,171 

2,251,298.83 

2,046,635 

2,411,317 

58.75 

.85 

12,568 

192 

16  Wyoming . 

107,838 

17.31 

.15 

778 

139 

a  mil.  and  natal  ser. 

106,309 

19.63* 

1  31* 

1  Alaska . 

74,112 

37.34 

.00 

524 

i41 

143^267 

2  05 

00 

931 

154 

3  Dist.  of  Col _ 

324i 825 

22.17 

1.84 

958 

339 

4  find.  Terr . 

5  New  Mexico . . . 

24,525.50 

760,275 

306.35 

279 

227,619 

2.05 

.00 

1,150 

i98 

6  t Oklahoma...  . 

7  Hawaii . 

14,018.35 

434,558 

37,426.55 

34,024 

C D 

*4 

2.42 

.19 

413 

435 

8  Philippine  Is... 

9  Porto  Rico .... 

Total . 

$56,303,496.68 

1,745,408,407 

$128,315,181.45 

116,650,165 

88,926,000 

19.63* 

1.31* 

245,185 

363 

*Per  capita  of  population  of  U.  S. 


tNow  State  of  Oklahoma  _ 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

— OF - 

Malt  Liquors,  Hops,  Barley-Malt,  and  Rice  Meal, 
Rice  Flour,  and  Broken  Rice 

DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  BELOW  ENUMERATED 
A. — Import  of  foreign  beer,  ale,  porter  and  other  malt  liquors 
for  the  last  ten  fiscal  years: — 

In  Bottles  or  Jugs.  In  Other  Coverings 


Gallons 

Value 

Gallons 

Value 

1900. 

..  1,081,818 

$1,079,723 

2,228,502 

$647,533 

1901. 

..  1,151,891 

1,166,123 

2,447,555 

719,092 

1902. 

..  1,198,406 

1,161,965 

2,553,105 

718,383 

1903. 

. .  1 , 292 , 475 

1,252,047 

2,966,343 

835,694 

1904. 

..  1,467,756 

1,385,818 

3,197,955 

927,507 

1905. 

. .  1,362,089 

1,285,576 

3,836,487 

1,119,768 

1906. 

..  1,582,619 

1,466,228 

4,395,032 

1,272,627 

1907. 

. .  2,041,688 

1 , 902 , 655 

5,165,929 

1,506,108 

1908. 

..  1,960,333 

1,829,917 

5,564,773 

1,634,754 

1909. 

..  1,801,043 

1,695,747 

5,105,062 

1,519,660 

Total 

.  ..40,940, 118 

$14,225,799 

37,460,743 

$10,901, 126 

Of  the  foreign  beer,  etc.,  imported  in  1909,  there  were  received: 


Gallons.  Value  Gallons  Value 

From  Austria-Hungary. .  3,421  $  2,241  2,699,357  $  857,057 

Belgium .  2,004  1,973  _  _ 

Denmark .  1,524  889  ....  .... 

Germany .  44,984  31,788  1,861,331  445,126 

Netherlands .  5,405  3,437  ....  .... 

Sweden .  38,354  25,839  1,321  1,169 

United  Kingdom .  1,697,809  1,622,221  540,299  215,399 

l  England .  912,619  858,912  417,736  175,963) 

•<  Scotland .  15,206  16,054  5,008  2,149  V 

( Ireland .  769,984  747,255  117,555  37,287) 

Canada .  5,741  5,708  2,304  762 

All  other  countries, 

less  than  1,000  galls.  1,801  1,651  450  147 


Total .  1,801,043  $1,695,747  5,105,062  $1,519,660 

AJ. — Export  of  foreign  beer,  ale,  porter  and  other  malt  liq¬ 
uors  for  the  last  ten  fiscal  years: —  Gallons  Value 

1900  .  7,841  $6,808 

1901  . 8,155  6,454 

1902  .  5,147  4,705 

1903  .  9,499  7,693 

'1904 .  5,591  6,074 

1905  .  4,972  5,253 

1906  .  6,970  5,139 

1907  .  13,475  9,557 

1908  .  15,269  13,684 

1909  .  1,147  955 


Total .  79,066  $66,320 


B. — Export  of  beer  and  ale  of  domestic  produce  for  the  last 
ten  fiscal  years: — 

In  Bottles.  Not  in  Bottles. 


Dozens 

Value 

Gallons 

Value 

1900. 

. .  1,578,240 

$1,945,059 

761,411 

$194,157 

1901. 

..  1,351,772 

1,643,502 

333,673 

79,523 

1902. 

822,899 

1,199,293 

417,025 

90,769 

1903. 

759,027 

1,082,982 

400,072 

95,758 

1904. 

540,301 

769,432 

382 , 346 

84,687 

1905. 

626,400 

932,372 

354,097 

80,436 

1906. 

727,731 

1,059,584 

256,575 

57,192 

1907. 

743,163 

1,128,226 

356,788 

87,114 

1908. 

643,230 

964,207 

272,949 

55,965 

1909. 

635,361 

964,992 

246,525 

45,795 

Total 

...  8,428,124 

$11,689,649 

3,781,461 

$871,396 

q# — Export  of  beer,  ale  and  porter  to  the  principal  foreign  countries  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1904,  1905,  1906, 
1907,  1908,  and  1909. 
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C  (continued), — Export  of  beer,  ale  and  porter  to  the  principal  foreign  countries  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1904,  1905, 
1906,  1907,  1908,  and  1909. 
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C$  (continued). — Export  of  beer,  ale  and  porter  to  the  principal  foreign  countries  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1904, 
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HOPS. 

D. — Imports  of  Foreign  Hops  for  the  last  10  fiscal  years. 


Pounds 

Value 

Duty 

Ad  valorem 
rate  of 
duty 

43.54% 

1900 . 

2,589,725 

$713,701 

$310,767 

1901 . 

2,606,708 

851,008 

312,805 

36.75% 

1902 . 

2,805,293 

833,702 

336,635 

40.39% 

1903 . 

6,012,510 

1,808,491 

721,501 

39.89% 

1904 . 

2,758,163 

1,374,327 

330,980 

24.08% 

1905 . 

4,339,379 

1,980,804 

520,725 

26.28% 

1906 . 

...  10,113,989 

2,326,982 

1,213,679 

52 . 15% 

1907 . 

6,211,893 

1,974,900 

745,427 

37.74% 

1908 . 

8,493,265 

1,989,261 

1,019,191 

51.23% 

1909 . 

7,386,574 

1,337,099 

886,389 

66.29% 

Total . 

...  53,297,499 

$15,990,275 

$6,398,099 

Of  the  Foreign  Hops  imported  in  1909,  there  were  received: 


From  Belgium. 


From  United  Kingdom  (England) . 

From  Canada . . . 

From  The  Netherlands . 


E.- 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 


To  the  United  Kingdom . 

(England .  9,102,018  lbs. 

-<  Scotland .  78,001  “ 

(Ireland . 38,983  " 

To  Canada . 

To  Mexico . 

To  British  India . 

To  Hong  Kong . 

To  Japan . 

To  Australia  and  Tasmania.  .  .  . 

To  New  Zealand . 

To  Philippine  Islands . 


$1,098,995/ 

10,919V 

3,898) 


each. 


Pounds 

Value 

.  2,011,406 

$427,649 

362,771 

61,609 

.  4,937,580 

834,232 

44,998 

7,801 

3,321 

759 

26,498 

5,049 

.  .  7,386,574 

$1,337,099 

the  last  10  fiscal  years. 

Pounds 

Value 

12,639,474 

$1,707,660 

14,963,676 

2,466,515 

10,715,151 

1,550,657 

7,794,705 

1,909,951 

10,985,988 

2,116,180 

14,858,612 

4,480,666 

13,026,904 

3,125,843 

16,809,534 

3,531,972 

22,920,480 

2,963,167 

10,446,884 

1,271,629 

135,161,408 

$25,124,240 

1909,  there  iwere  shippec 

Pounds 

Value 

9,219,002 

$1,113,812 

701,920 

89,206 

7,093 

948 

30,820 

3,114 

16,129 

1,891 

6,026 

782 

403,371 

52,738 

26,197 

3,400 

8,150 

1,069 

s 

28,176 

4,669 

10,446,884 

$1,271,629 

231 


BARLEY. 


F.— Importation  of  Foreign  Barley  for  the  last  10  fiscal  years. 


Bushels 

Value 

Duty 

Ad  valorem 
rate  of 

1900 . 

.  189,757 

$91,040 

$56,927 

duty 

62.52% 

1901 . 

.  171,004 

84,073 

51,301 

61.02% 

1902 . 

.  57,406 

33,221 

17,222 

51.84% 

1903 . 

.  56,462 

30,201 

16,939 

56.08% 

60.14% 

1904 . 

.  90,708 

45,245 

27,212 

1905 . 

.  81,020 

39,546 

24,306 

61.46% 

55.23% 

81.92% 

1906 . 

.  18,049 

9,803 

5,415 

1907 . 

.  38,319 

14,033 

11,496 

1908 . 

.  199,741 

143,407 

59,922 

41.78% 

1909 . 

.  2,644 

1,440 

793 

55.08% 

Total . 

.  905,110 

$492,009 

$271,533 

Of  the  Foreign  Barley  imported 

in  1909, 

there  were 

received 

From  Canada . 

Bushels 

2,420 

Value 

$1,221 

All  other  countries, 

less  than  1,000  bushels.... 

224 

219 

Total .  2,644  $1,440 


G  —Exportation  of  Domestic  Barley  for  the  last  10  fiscal  years. 


Bushels 

Value 

1900 . 

.  23,661,662 

$11,216,694 

1901 . 

.  6,293,207 

2,883,565 

1902 . 

.  8,714,268 

3,995,303 

1903 . 

.  8,429,141 

4,662,544 

1904 . 

.  10,881,627 

6,292,914 

1905 . 

.  10,661,655 

5,585,544 

1906 . 

.  17,729,360 

8,653,231 

1907 . 

.  8,238,842 

4,556,295 

1908 . 

.  4,349,078 

3,205,528 

1909 . 

.  6,580,393 

4,672,166 

Total . 

.  105,539,233 

$55,723,784 

Of  the  Domestic  Barley  exported  in  1909,  there  were  shipped: 


To  Belgium . 

To  Netherlands . 

To  the  United  Kingdom 


l  England .  3,942,941  bush.  82,775,488) 

•<  Scotland .  323,048  "  206,138V 

j  Ireland . .  1,088.91  “  795,3741 


To  Canada . . . 

To  Mexico . . . 

To  British  West  Indies . 

To  French  Oceania . . 

To  Canary  Islands . 

To  Portuguese  Africa . . . 

To  all  other  countries,  less  than  1,000  bushels 


Bushels 

Value 

67 , 966 

$50,401 

139,788 

87,258 

5,354,180 

3,777,000 

115,932 

73,227 

255,982 

196,706 

255,403 

205,520 

4,626 

3,497 

95,200 

68,600 

290,799 

209,575 

517 

382 

6,580,393 

$4,672,166 

Total 


232 


H  .-BARLEY-MALT- 

-Importations  of 

Foreign, 

FOR  THE 

LAST 

10  FISCAL  YEARS. 

Bushels 

Value 

Ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty 

1900 . 

.  4,399 

$4,127 

47.96% 

1901 . 

.  4,580 

4,635 

44.46% 

1902 . 

.  3,019 

2,929 

46 . 38% 

1903 . 

.  2,468 

3,029 

36.66% 

1904 . 

.  3,465 

3,250 

47.97% 

1905 . 

.  3,298 

3,580 

41.45% 

1906 . 

.  2,458 

2,711 

40.80% 

1907 . 

.  3,362 

3,917 

38.62% 

1908 . 

.  2,625 

3,000 

39.03% 

1909 . 

.  1,592 

1,992 

35.96% 

Total . 

.  31,293 

$33,170 

The  importation,  owing  to  the  high  duty,  has  decreased  since 
1891  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  almost  disappeared  as  a  factor 
in  the  brewing  interest. 


I. — RICE — Importations  of  Foreign,  for  the  last  10  fiscal 

years. 


RICE  MEAL,  RICE  FLOUR  AND  BROKEN  RICE. 


Pounds 

Value 

Ad  valorem  n 
Uuty  of  duty 

1900 . 

23,031,440 

$374,121 

$57,579 

15.39% 

1901 . 

42,601,649 

736,854 

106,504 

14.45% 

1902 . 

81,984,118 

1,330,711 

204,960 

15.40% 

1903 . 

91,338,974 

1,329,235 

228,347 

17.17% 

1904 . 

78,898,615 

1,204,092 

197,247 

16.38% 

1905 . 

63,075,006 

913,867 

157,688 

17.25% 

1906 . 

.  ..  108,079,166 

1,616,716 

270,198 

16.71% 

1907 . 

.  ..  138,316,029 

2,273,999 

345,790 

15.20% 

1908 . 

.  ..  125,164,190 

2,255,136 

312,910 

13.43% 

1909 . 

. ..  134,119,980 

2,336,723 

335,300 

14.34% 

Total . 

. ..  886,609,167 

$14,371,454 

$2,216,523 

Of  the  Foreign  Rice  Meal,  etc.,  imported  in  1909,  there  were 
received: 


Pounds  Value 


From  Austria-Hungary . 

From  Belgium . 

From  France . 

From  Germany. . . . 

From  Italy . . 

From  the  Netherlands . 

From  the  United  Kingdom  (England) 

From  Canada . 

From  Mexico . 

From  British  Guiana . 

From  Chinese  Empire . 

From  Hong  Kong . 

From  Japan . 

From  Siam . 

From  British  Australia  and  Tasmania 

Total . 


1,298,920 

$25,526 

109,956 

1,702 

1,836 

228 

66,624,798 

1,165,598 

129,869 

2,370 

31,429,122 

553,324 

22,591,242 

391,122 

300,000 

6,225 

170,926 

5,791 

60,000 

600 

1,176,587 

19,027 

1,201,328 

17,334 

1,701,541 

29,298 

7,279,055 

118,038 

44,800 

540 

134,119,980 

$2,336,723 
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A  LIST  OF  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

June,  1910. 

Note. — This  list  has  been  compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  Secretaries 
of  local  associations ,  and  is  supposed  to  be  fairly  correct. 

1. — THE  UNITED  STATES  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  November  12th,  1862;  Incorporated  1877. 

Offices:  109-m  East  15th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Officers: 

President,  Carl  J.  Hoster,  435  South  Front  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1st  Vice- Pres.,  Jacob  Ruppert,  Jr.,  1639  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
2nd  Vice-Pres.,  William  Hamm,  Greenbrier  and  Minnehaha  Aves., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

3rd  Vice-Pres.,  Edw.  A.  Schmidt,  127  Edward  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Treasurer,  Anton  C.  G.  Hupfel,  229  E.  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Secretary,  Hugh  F.  Fox,  109-m  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Editor  Literary  Bureau,  Michael  Monahan,  109  E.  15th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Financial  Secretary,  Charles  A.  Schultz,  109  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 
General  Counsel,  Robert  Crain,  809  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mgr.  Organization  Bureau — John  A.  McDermott,  109  East  15th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Number  of  members,  723. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Annual  Meeting  in  June  of  each  year. 

2. — SOUTHERN  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Organized  March,  1905. 

Office:  Jefferson  and  Decatur  Sts.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Officers: 

President,  L.  Fabacher,  Jefferson  and  Decatur  Sts.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Vice-Pres.,  J.  M.  Wilzin,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  M.  R.  Cook,  Jefferson  and  Decatur  Sts., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Number  of  members,  23. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Not  stated. 

3. -— BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  NORTH  WEST,  TACOMA, 

WASH. 

Organized - 

Office:  320  Berlin  Bldg.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

* Officers : 

President,  vacant. 

Vice-Pres.,  Wm.  Verges,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Secretary,  G.  W.  H.  Davis,  320  Berlin  Bldg.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Treasurer,  Leopold  Schmitd. 

Number  of  members - 

♦Footnote. — No  report  received  ,/or  the  present  year. 
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4. — WESTERN  SHIPPING  BREWERS  ASSOCIATION,  MILWAUKEE, 

WIS. 

Organized  (about)  1896. 

Offices:  906  Majestic  Bldg.,  Milwaukee. 

Officers: 

President,  Henry  Vahlkamp,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vice-Pres.,  John  Kremer. 

Treasurer,  G.  G.  Pabst,  Milwaukee. 

Secretary,  L.  L.  Caufy,  906  Majestic  Bldg.,  Milwaukee. 

Number  of  members,  18. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Second  Thursday  after  first  Monday  each  month. 

CALIFORNIA. 

5. — CALIFORNIA  STATE  BREWER’S  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  November  18th,  1909. 

Office:  318  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Officers: 

President,  Thomas  Alton,  240  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 

1st  Vice-Pres.,  H.  I.  Seymour,  Buffalo  Brewing  Co.,  Sacramento. 

2nd  Vice-Pres.,  J.  Henry  Zitt,  San  Diego  Consolidated  Brewing  Co., 
San  Diego. 

Treasurer,  H.  Thode,  The  Union  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Secretary,  William  Schuldt,  3 18  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco. 
•  Number  of  members,  50. 

Date  of  Meetings :  Seventh  day  of  September  of  each  year. 

6. — BREWERS’  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Organized  September  14th,  1874. 

Office:  318  Humbolt  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Officers: 

President,  Henry  M.Wreden,  Lombard  and  Taylor  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
Vice-Pres.,  Thomas  M.  Alton,  240  Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Treasurer,  W.  A.  Fredericks,  Jackson  Brewing  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Secretary,  William  Schuldt,  318  Humbolt  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Number  of  members,  32. 

Dates  of  Meetings:  Every  Friday. 

7. — SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  January  21,  1909. 

No.  652  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Officers: 

President,  Ed.  R.  Maier,  Maier  Brewing  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Vice-President,  J.  H.  Zitt,  San  Diego  Consolidated  BrewingCo.,  San  Diego. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  William  Kraemer,  652  Pacific  Electric  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 

Number  of  members,  6. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Weekly. 
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COLORADO. 

8. — COLORADO  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  DENVER. 

Organized  February  20th,  1892. 

Address:  Oxford  Hotel,  Denver. 

Officers: 

President,  Wm.  Burghardt,  c/0  Tivoli-Union  Brewing  Co.,  Denver. 
Vice-Pres.,  Adolf  Coors,  Golden. 

Treasurer,  A.  J.  Zang,  7th  and  Water  Streets,  Denver. 

Secretary,  Geo.  H.  Kaub,  c/0  Ph.  Zang  Brewing  Co.,  Denver. 

Number  of  members,  5. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Second  Thursday  of  each  month. 

9. — BREWERS’  AND  WHOLESALE  LIQUOR  DEALERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 

TION  OF  COLORADO. 

Organized  January,  1908. 

Office:  Albany  Hotel,  Denver. 

Officers: 

President,  Adolf  Coors,  Golden. 

Vice-Pres.,  A.  J.  Zang.  7th  and  Water  Sts.,  Denver. 

Treasurer,  Fritz  Thies,  Thies  Merc.  Co.,  Denver. 

Secretary,  A.  M.  Epstein,  Albany  Hotel,  Denver. 

Attorney,  E.  Morris,  Kittredge  Bldg.,  Denver. 

Number  of  members,  76. 

Date  of  Meeting:  First  Saturday  in  January. 

Executive  Meetings:  Weekly.  General  Meeting  Annually  or  by  special  call. 

CONNECTICUT. 

10. — CONNECTICUT  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  HAVEN. 

Organized  April  12th,  1888. 

Office:  Room  24,  840  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven. 

Officers: 

President,  N.  W.  Kendall,  Ferry,  River  and  E.  Pearl  Sts.,  New  Haven. 
Vice-Pres.,  E.  L.  Ropkins,  Hartford,  c/0  Ropkins  &  Company. 
Treasurer,  Wm.  Hull,  New  Haven. 

Secretary,  Frederick  W.  Orr,  New  Haven. 

Number  of  members,  17. 

Date  of  Meeting:  No  stated  time. 

ILLINOIS. 

11. — ILLINOIS  STATE  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO. 

Organized  April  16th,  1898. 

Office:  1021  Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Officers: 

President,  Ernest  Fecker,  Jr.,  Danville. 

1st  Vice-Pres.,  George  Reisch,  Herndon  and  Rutledge  Sts.,  Springfield. 
2nd  Vice-Pres.,  Edward  Leisy,  Peoria. 

Treasurer,  Joseph  Theurer,  Canalport  Avenue  and  18th  Street,  Chicago. 
Secretary,  William  Legner,  1021  Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Number  of  members,  82. 

Date  of  Meeting:  First  Wednesday  after  New  Year’s  Day. 
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12—  BREWERS’  EXCHANGE,  CHICAGO. 

Organized  May,  1881. 

Office:  1021  Schiller  Bldg.,  103  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 

Officers: 

President,  J.  Baumgartl,  1510  1st  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

1st  Vice-Pres.,  Jos.  Theurer,  c/0  Schoenhofen  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago. 
2nd  Vice-Pres.,  Thomas  F.  Keeley,  c/0  Keeley  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Treasurer,  Adam  Ortseifen,  c/0  McAvoy  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Secretary,  William  A.  Birk,  1021  Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Attorney,  Levy  Mayer,  125  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Number  of  members,  50. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Fourth  Thursday  in  January. 


13.— SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  BREWERS’  EXCHANGE,  EAST  ST. 

LOUIS. 

Organized  January  25th,  1908. 

Office:  17  North  Main  St.,  East  St.  Louis. 

Officer's: 

President,  Robert  Bethmann,  1000  Illinois  Ave.,  E.  St.  Louis. 
Vice-Pres.,  H.  L.  Griesedeck,  1800  E.  Broadway,  E.  St.  Louis. 

Treasurer,  Geo.  C.  Probst,  17  No.  Main  St.,  E.  St.  Louis. 

Secretary,  Geo.  C.  Probst,  17  No.  Main  St.,  E.  St.  Louis. 

Attorney,  C.  B.  Carroll,  17  No.  Main  St.,  E.  St.  Louis. 

Number  of  members,  17. 

Date  of  Meeting:  First  Monday  in  month. 


INDIANA. 

14.— ASSOCIATION  OF  INDIANA  BREWERS,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

Organized  July,  1909. 

Office:  306  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Officers: 

President,  S.  B.  Fleming,  Berghoff  Brewing  Co.,  Fort  Wayne. 

1st  Vice-Pres.,  Michael  Doussman,  Evansville. 

Treasurer,  J.  C.  Schof,  Indianapolis. 

Secretary,  T.  M.  Hoban,  South  Bend. 

Attorney,  J.  E.  Bell. 

Number  of  members,  24. 

Dates  of  Meetings:  General  Meetings  quarterly.  Executive 
Committee:  1st  and  3rd  Tuesdays. 
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IOWA. 

IS.— IOWA  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  IOWA  CITY. 

Organized  March  5th,  1903. 


Office:  Davenport. 


Officers: 

President,  A.  F.  Heeb,  Dubuque  B.  &.  M.  Co.,  Dubuque. 
Vice-Pres.,  John  Kingsbury,  Sioux  City. 

Treasurer,  Charles  Lage,  Magnus  Brewing  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Secretary,  Henry  Thuenen,  Jr.,  Davenport. 

Attorney,  Henry  Thuenen,  Jr.,  Davenport. 

Number  of  members,  14. 


Date  of  Meeting:  At  call  of  President. 


KENTUCKY. 

16.— KENTUCKY  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  November  22nd,  1900. 

Office:  31 1  Louisville  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Louisville. 

Officers: 

President,  Chas.  Wiedemann,  Newport. 

Vice-Pres.,  John  Gund,  Jr.,  Lexington. 

Treasurer,  Frank  P.  Senn,  Louisville. 

Secretary,  Lawrence  Reichert,  Louisville. 

Asst.  Secretary,  Ben  J.  Johnson. 

Attorneys:  Messrs.  Kohn,  Baird,  Sloss  &  Kohn. 

Number  of  members,  26. 

Date  of  Meeting:  At  call  of  President. 


17.— BREWERS’  EXCHANGE  OF  LOUISVILLE. 

Organized  July  18th,  1900. 

Office:  Rooms  311-312  Louisville  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  5th  and  Market  Sts., 

Louisville. 

Officers: 

President,  Frank  Fehr,  436  E.  Green  Street,  Louisville. 

Vice-Pres.,  Henry  L.  Meinhart,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Treasurer,  Charles  A.  Weber,  506  Baxter  Avenue,  Louisville. 
Secretary,  Ben  J.  Johnson,  Louisville. 

Attorneys,  Messrs.  Kohn,  Baird,  Sloss  &  Kohn. 

Number  of  members,  7. 

Dates  of  meetings:  Second  and  Fourth  Thursday. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

18. — BOSTON  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  BOSTON. 

Organized  May  25th,  1897. 

Office:  26  Pemberton  Sq.,  Boston. 

Officers: 

President,  Charles  Pfaff,  80  Arch  St.,  Boston. 

Vice-Pres.,  Henry  A.  Rueter,  Terrace  St.,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  George  B.  Smith,  Suffolk  Brewing  Co.,  Boston. 

Secretary,  H.  V.  Huse,  26  Pemberton  Sq.,  Boston. 

Number  of  members,  7. 

Date  of  Meeting:  First  Tuesday  in  October. 

19. — BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Organized  June  13,  1909. 

Office:  26  Pemberton  Sq.,  Boston. 

Officers: 

President,  William  H.  Lee,  3 7  Station  St.,  Roxbury. 

Vice-Pres.,  D.  W.  C.  Scates,  Springfield  Breweries  Co.,  Springfield. 
Treasurer,  J.  R.  Nicholson,  Harvard  Brewing  Co.,  Lowell. 

Secretary,  Henry  V.  Huse,  26  Pemberton  Sq.,  Boston. 

Number  of  members,  23. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Annual  Meeting  last  Wednesday  of  May. 

MICHIGAN. 

20. — MICHIGAN  STATE  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  DETROIT. 

Organized  Dec.  4,  1907. 

Office:  1002-4  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit. 

Officers: 

President,  Lawrence  Price,  Lansing  Brewery,  Lansing. 

1st  Vice-Pres.,  F.  A.  Tusch,  Grand  Rapids. 

Treasurer,  A.  Goebel,  Jr.,  Detroit. 

Secretary,  Wm.  C.  Manchester,  Detroit. 

Attorney,  Wm.  C.  Manchester,  Detroit. 

Number  of  members,  38. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Third  Wednesday  in  January. 

21. — UPPER  PENINSULA  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  LAKE  LINDEN. 

Organized  March,  1902. 

Office:  Houghton. 

Officers: 

President,  Joseph  Bosch,  Lake  Linden. 

Vice-President,  Carl  Meeske,  Marquette. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  William  F.  Miller,  Houghton. 

Number  of  members,  15. 

Date  of  Meeting:  On  call  of  President. 
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22-GREEN  BAY  DISTRICT  BREWERS’ASSOCIATION, MENOMINEE. 

Organized  June,  1902. 

Office:  Menominee. 

Officers: 

President,  Frank  Erdlitz,  Menominee. 

Vice-President,  Hy.  F.  Hagemeister. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  Henes. 

Number  of  members,  9. 

Date  of  Meeting:  When  called  by  Secretary. 

\ 

MINNESOTA. 

23. — MINNESOTA  STATE  BREWERS’ASSOCIATION,  MINNEAPOLIS 

AND  ST.  PAUL. 

Organized  August  2,  1898. 

Office:  510-511  Natl.  German-American  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul. 
Officers: 

President,  William  Hamm,  Greenbriar  Ave.  and  Minnehaha  St.,  St.  Paul. 
Vice-Pres.,  Charles  Hauenstein,  New  Ulm. 

Treasurer,  Charles  Gluek,  Minneapolis. 

Secretary,  Titus  Mareck,  315  1st  Ave.,  So.  Minneapolis. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Counsel,  F.  W.  Zollman,  510  National  German- 
American  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul. 

Number  of  members,  50. 

Date  of  Meeting :  Third  Thursday  every  other  month. 

MISSOURI. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  ST.  LOUIS. 

Chairman,  Chas.  A.  Lemp,  St.  Louis. 

E.  A.  Faust,  St.  Louis. 

Henry  Nicholaus,  St.  Louis. 

Hugo  Koehler,  St.  Louis. 

J.  J.  Heim,  Kansas  City. 

F.  L.  Goetz,  St.  Joseph. 

Secretary,  Philip  Stock,  702  Wainwright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 

Attorneys,  Messrs.  Kehr  &  Tittmann. 

MONTANA. 

24. — MONTANA  STATE  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  HELENA. 

Office:  51  South  Main  Street,  Helena. 

Organized  April  17th,  1902. 

Officers: 

President,  vacant. 

Vice-Pres.,  T.  J.  Nerny,  Butte. 

Treasurer,  Edward  A.  Reichel,  Great  Falls. 

Secretary,  Charles  N.  Kessler,  51  So.  Main  St.,  Helena. 

Number  of  members,  23. 

Date  of  Meeting:  April  Annually. 
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NEBRASKA. 

26.— NEBRASKA  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  OMAHA. 

Organized  February  14th,  1902. 
Office:  Karbach  Block,  Omaha. 

Officers: 

President,  William  Krug,  Omaha.  (Deceased.) 
Vice-Pres.,  John  Mattes,  Nebraska  City. 

Treasurer,  John  Gumb,  Fremont. 

Secretary,  Joseph  Crow,  47  Karbach  Block. 

Number  of  members,  5. 

Date  of  Meeting:  No  regular  date. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

26.— NEW  JERSEY  STATE  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  NEWARK. 

Organized  October  27th,  1905. 

Office:  776  Broad  St.,  Newark. 

Officers: 

President,  Gottfried  Krueger,  75  Belmont  Ave.,  Newark. 

1st  Vice-Pres.,  John  Hinchliffe,  Paterson  Brg.  &  Mltg.  Co.,  Paterson. 
2nd  Vice-Pres.,  Charles  Schutte,  13  Lewis  St.,  Newark. 

Treasurer,  F.  A.  Hahn,  c/0  Trefz  Brewery,  Newark. 

Secretary,  James  M.  Reilly,  764  Broad  St.,  Newark. 

Attorney,  Hon.  Michael  T.  Barrett,  788  Broad  St.,  Newark. 

Number  of  members,  25. 

Date  of  Meeting:  First  Friday  of  each  month. 


NEW  YORK. 

27.— NEW  YORK  STATE  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK 

CITY. 

Organized  1880. 

Re-Organized  January  20th,  1904. 

Office:  109-m  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Officers: 

President,  Rudolph  J.  Schaefer,  1 14  East  51st  St.,  New  York  City. 

1st  Vice-Pres.,  Jacob  Ruppert,  1639  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

2nd  Vice-Pres.,  Geo.  C.  Ginther,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  John  C.  Heintz,  169th  St.  and  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Secretary,  Charles  J.  Warner,  109-m  East  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Attorney,  William  Forster,  59  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

Number  of  members,  135. 

Date  of  Meeting:  1st  Wednesday  in  December. 
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28. — BUFFALO  BREWERS’  EXCHANGE,  BUFFALO. 

Organized  March  ist,  1900. 

Office:  401  German-American  Bank  Bldg.,  Main  and  Court  Sts.,  Buffalo. 
Officers: 

President,  Simon  Seibert,  Beck  Brewing  Co.,  Buffalo. 

Vice-Pres.,  Jos.  G.  Schaff,  Wm.  Simon  Brewery,  Buffalo. 

Treasurer,  Philip  G.  Schaefer,  Lake  View  Brewing  Co.,  Buffalo. 
Secretary,  Christian  Trapp,  401  German-American  Bank  Bldg,  Buffalo. 
Attorney,  Robert  F.  Schelling,  German  Insurance  Bldg.,  Buffalo. 
Number  of  members,  15. 

Date  of  Meeting:  First  Friday  of  each  month. 

29. — THE  LAGER  BEER  BREWERS’  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OFjNEW 

YORK  AND  VICINITY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Incorporated  1881. 

(The  first  N.Y.  Association  of  Lager  Beer  Brewers  was  organized  in  1862.  This  body 
passed  through  various  changes  until  the  present  organization  was  effected.  A  change  of 
name  and  re-incorporation  took  place  in  1887.) 

Office:  109-111  East  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Officers: 

President,  Jacob  Ruppert,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 

Vice-Pres.,  John  C.  Heintz,  New  York  City. 

Treasurer,  F.  W.  Woerz,  295  West  10th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Secretary,  Charles  J.  Warner,  109-m  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Attorneys,  Ashbel  P.  Fitch,  Mott  &  Grant,  New  York  City. 

Number  of  members,  60. 

51"“  Date  of  Meeting:  Monthly. 

30. — ASSOCIATED  BREWERS  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Organized  May,  1901. 

Office:  109-m  East  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Officers: 

President,  Adolph  G.  Hupfel,  Jr.,i6ist  St.,  and  Third  A  ve.,  New  York  City. 
Vice-Pres.,  Berthold  Fallert,  86  Lorimer  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Treasurer,  Wm.  P.  Rinckhoff,  55th  St.  and  Avenue  A,  New  York  City. 
Secretary,  Charles  J.  Warner,  109-m  East  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Number  of  members,  70. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Annually,  May  ist. 

31. — UNITED  ALE  BREWERS  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY; 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Organized  December,  1907. 

Office:  109-m  East  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Officers: 

President,  E.  M.  Jackson,  Yonkers. 

Vice-Pres.,  C.  W.  Feigenspan,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Treasurer,  James  M.  Fuller,  Brooklyn. 

Secretary,  C.  J.  Warner,  109-m  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Number  of  members,  20. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Quarterly,  March,  June  and  Sept. 
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32.— THE  ALE  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  STATES  OF  NEW 
YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Organized  in  1830. 

(Authentic  evidence  of  this  early  date  of  organization  could  not  be  obtained.) 

Office:  109-m  East  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Officers: 

President,  John  Hinchliffe,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Vice-Pres.,  C.  H.  R.  Woodward,  New  York  City. 

Treasurer,  D.  D.  Caulkins,  518  W.  33rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Secretary,  Charles  J.  Warner,  109-m  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Number  of  members,  21. 

Date  of  Meeting :  Annual,  January. 


33.— THE  BREWERS’  INDEMNITY  FUND  ASSOCIATION,  NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

Organized  January  1st,  1884. 

Office:  109-m  East  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Officers : 

President,  John  B.  Hasslocher,  235  E.  92nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
Vice-Pres.,  Peter  Doelger,  Jr.,  417  E.  55th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Treasurer,  Wm.  Hoffmann,  213  East  55th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Secretary,  Charles  A.  Schultz,  109-m  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Attorneys,  Ashbel  P.  Fitch,  Mott  &  Grant,  32  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Number  of  members,  49. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Annually  in  January. 


34.— THE  BOTTLING  BREWERS’  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Organized  February  17th,  1900. 

Office:  248  Scholes  St.  near  Bushwick  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Officers. 

President,  Ed.  H.  Avery,  Jay  and  Front  Sts. ,  Brooklyn. 

Vice-Pres.,  Louis  B.  Schram,  60  Hamilton  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Treasurer,  Herman  Petersen,  Sheffield  and  Liberty  Aves.,  Brooklyn. 
Secretary,  Jos.  A.  Bill,  248  Scholes  St,  Brooklyn. 

Attorneys,  Paskus  Cohen,  Lavelle  &  Gordon,  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

City. 

Number  of  members,  37. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Last  Thursdays  of  April,  June,  Aug.,  Oct.  and  Dec. 
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35. — UNION  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK  AND 

VICINITY. 

Organized  December  4th,  1901. 

Meeting-Room  at  Reisenweber’s,  The  Circle,  New  York  City. 
Officers: 

President,  Jacob  Loewer,  526  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
Vice-Pres.,  John  Reisenweber,  Brooklyn. 

Treasurer,  Theo.  Eppig,  Grove  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
Secretary,  Theo.  Haebler,'  760  St.  Ann’s  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Attorney,  Henry  L.  Cohn. 

Number  of  members,  18. 

Date  of  Meeting.  Not  Stated. 

36. — ROCHESTER  BREWERS’  EXCHANGE,  ROCHESTER. 

Organized  April,  1903. 

Office:  307  Ellwanger  &  Barry  Bldg. 

Officers: 

President,  S.  B.  Foster.  Bartholomay  Brewery,  Rochester. 

Vice-Pres.,  Chas.  W.  Voshall,  Standard  Brewing  Co.,  Rochester. 
Treasurer,  Louis  F.  Kolb,  American  Brewing  Co.,  Rochester. 

Secretary,  James  Malley,  Ellwanger  &  Barry  Bldg.,  Rochester. 
Number  of  members,  7. 

Date  of  Regular  Meeting:  Second  Thursday  of  each  month. 

OHIO. 

37  — THE  OHIO  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CINCINNATI. 

Organized  December  19th,  1895. 

Office:  22  Garfield  Place  Cincinnati. 

Officers: 

President,  Wm.  J.  Steinle,  Delphos. 

Vice-Pres.,  Jas.  C.  Wolf,  Cleveland. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Wm.  F.  Hess,  22  Garfield  Place,  Cincinnati. 
Attorney,  O.  J.  Renner,  Provident  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

Number  of  members,  56. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Second  Thursday  each  month. 

38.— SUMMIT  COUNTY  BREWERS’  AND  BOTTLERS’  EXCHANGE, 

AKRON. 

Office:  308  Hamilton  Bldg.,  Akron. 

* Officers : 

President,  G.  F.  Burkhardt. 

Vice-Pres.,  E.  C.  Deible. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Fuchs. 

Asst.  Secretary,  J.  D.  Palmer. 

Number  of  members,  6. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Every  Friday. 

♦Footnote. — No  report  received  for  the  present  year. 
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39. — BREWERS’  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  CINCINNATI. 

Organized  February  ist,  1897. 

Office :  22  Garfield  Place,  Cincinnati. 

Officers: 

President,  Louis  J.  Hauck,  Cincinnati. 

Vice-Pres.,  J.  Edward  Sohn,  Cincinnati. 

Treasurer,  Geo.  H.  Osterfeld,  Cincinnati. 

Secretary,  William  F.  Hess,  22  Garfield  Place,  Cincinnati. 

Number  of  members,  14. 

Dates  of  Meetings:  First  and  Third  Friday  of  each  month. 

40. — BREWERS’  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  CLEVELAND. 

Organized  February,  1903. 

Office:  603  American  Trust  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

* Officers : 

President,  Geo.  F.  Gund. 

Vice-Pres.,  A.  J.  Diebolt. 

Treasurer,  Ernst  Mueller. 

Secretary,  James  C.  Wolf,  P.  O.  Box  113. 

Number  of  members,  8. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Subject  to  call  of  President. 

OREGON. 

41. — BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

Organized  September,  1906. 

Officers: 

President,  Paul  Wessinger,  Weinhard  Brewery,  Portland. 
Vice-Pres.,  Geo.  Leithof,  Gambrinus  Brewing  Co.,  Portland. 
Treasurer,  Adam  Mueller,  Star  Brewery,  Portland. 

Secretary,  Wm.  E.  Schimpff,  Astoria. 

Acting  Secretary  and  Manager,  George  E.  Farewell. 

Number  of  members,  11. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Trustees  meet  every  Tuesday. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

42. — PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  January,  1902. 

Office:  1504  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

Officers: 

President,  John  Gardiner,  2100  Washington  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
Vice-Pres.,  F.  W.  Mueller,  428  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburg. 

Treasurer,  E.  A.  Schmidt,  127  Edward  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Secretary,  C.  F.  Ettla,  1504  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
Number  of  members,  160. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Subject  to  call  of  President. 
♦Footnote — No  report  received  for  the  present  year. 
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43. — LEHIGH  VALLEY  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  ALLENTOWN. 

Organized,  1906. 

Offices:  31 1  Gordon  St.,  Allentown. 

Officers: 

President,  William  Kubler,  Easton. 

Vice-Pres.,  Peter  Laubach,  Northampton. 

Treasurer,  Julius  Dietrich,  Bethlehem. 

Secretary,  F.  H.  Horlacher,  Allentown. 

Number  of  members,  15. 

Date  of  Meeting:  When  called. 

44. — THE  PHILADELPHIA  LAGER  BEER  BREWERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 

TION,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Organized  1862. 

Office:  Room  1505  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

Officers: 

President,  August  W.  Woebken,  32nd  and  Master  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 
Vice-Pres.,  Julius  C.  Nachod,  1729  Mervine  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  H.  A.  Poth,  31st  and  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

Secretary,  Charles  F.  Ettla,  1504  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
Number  of  members,  32. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Third  Thursday  of  each  month. 

45. — WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

PITTSBURG. 

Organized  May  27th,  1902. 

Office:  433  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg. 

* Officers : 

President,  F.  W.  Mueller,  428  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg. 

Vice-Pres.,  C.  E.  Succop,  22nd  and  Mary  Sts.,  Pittsburg. 

Treasurer,  James  P.  Mulvihill,  Farmers’  Bank  Building,  Pittsburg. 
Secretary, 

Number  of  members,  50. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Subject  to  call  of  President. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

46. — RHODE  ISLAND  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  PROVIDENCE. 

Organized  March  21st,  1908. 

Office:  35  Jackson  St.,  Providence. 

Officers: 

President,  Henry  R.  Wirth,  14  Garnet  St.,  Providence. 

Treasurer,  Henry  T.  Molter,  Arlington. 

Secretary,  Spencer  H.  Over,  35  Jackson  St.,  Providence. 

Number  of  members,  6. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Subject  to  call  of  Secretary. 

♦Footnote. — No  report  received  for  the  present  year. 
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TEXAS. 

47. — TEXAS  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  DALLAS  AND  GALVESTON. 

Organized  1904. 

Office:  2114  Mechanic  St.,  Galveston. 

Officers: 

Chairman  and  Treasurer,  B.  Adoue,  3301  Post  Office  St.,  Galveston. 
Secretary,  S.  T.  Morgan,  Dallas. 

Number  of  members,  8. 

Date  of  Meeting:  On  call  of  President. 

VIRGINIA. 

48. — VIRGINIA  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  June  10th,  1909. 

Office:  Richmond. 

President,  A.  von  N.  Rosenegk,  Richmond. 

Vice-Pres.,  P.  Mck.  Baldwin,  Alexandria. 

Treasurer,  John  F.  O’Connell,  c/0  Consumers  Brewing  Co.,  Norfolk. 
Secretary,  E.  R.  Fuller,  P.  O.  Box  418,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Subject  to  call. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

49. — WEST  VIRGINIA  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  WHEELING. 

Organized  December  nth,  1900. 

Office:  Box  565,  Wheeling. 

Officers : 

Pres.,  Chas.  Horstman,  c/0  Schmulbach  Brewing  Co.,  Wheeling. 
Vice-Pres.,  Henry  Bieberson,  Wheeling. 

Treasurer,  A.  A.  Schramm,  Wheeling. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Thomas  Thoner,  Box  565,  Wheeling. 
Attorney,  L.  A.  Reymann,  Wheeling. 

Number  of  members,  18. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Second  Tuesday  in  December. 

WISCONSIN. 

50. — EAST’N  WISCONSIN  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  APPLETON. 

Organized  October  5th,  1904. 

Discontinued  1907. 

Reorganized  November  12,  1907. 

Officers: 

President,  Christian  Walter,  Menasha. 

Vice-Pres.,  William  Glatz,  Oshkosh. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  H.  A.  Schmitz,  Appleton. 

Number  of  members,  20. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Subject  to  call. 
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51. — SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  MONROE. 

Organized  November  19th,  1907. 

Office:  Monroe,  Wis. 

Officers: 

President,  Charles  Ruhland,  Baraboo. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Fred.  J.  Blumer,  Monroe. 

Number  of  members,  21. 

Date  of  Meeting:  At  call  of  officers. 

52. — MILWAUKEE  BREWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  MILWAUKEE. 

Organized  August  7th  1907. 

Office:  905-906  Majestic  Bldg.,  Milwaukee. 

Officers: 

President,  Gustav  Becherer,  494  13th  St.,  Milwaukee. 

Treasurer,  A.  C.  Blatz,  609  Broadway,  Milwaukee. 

Secretary,  Albert  Wallber,  905  Majestic  Bldg.,  Milwaukee. 

Attorney,  William  Austin,  904  Majestic  Bldg.,  Milwaukee. 

Number  of  members,  11. 

Dates  of  Meetings:  Semi-Monthly. 


53.— WISCONSIN  AND  UPPER  PENINSULA  OF  MICHIGAN  BREW¬ 
ERS’  ASSOCIATION,  MILWAUKEE. 

Organized  March  29th,  1899. 

Office:  904  Majestic  Bldg.,  Milwaukee. 

Officers: 

President,  A.  S.  Lindemann,  P.  O.  Box  194,  Milwaukee. 

Vice-Pres.,  Carl  Kurtenacker,  John  Gund  Brewing  Co.,  La  Crosse. 
Treasurer,  Andrew  Pick,  West  Bend. 

Secretary,  L.  L.  Caufy,  904  Majestic  Bldg.,  Milwaukee. 

Attorney,  William  Austin,  904  Majestic  Bldg.,  Milwaukee. 

Number  of  members,  75. 

Date  of  Meeting:  Annually,  Second  Tuesday  in  March. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  MALTSTERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Organized  1898. 

Office:  Room  303,  226  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

Officers: 

President,  Burton.  F.  Hales,  Western  Union  Bldg.  Chicago. 

Vice-Pres.,  Frederick  Vullmahn,  Royal  Trust  Bldg.,  Room  1005, 
Chicago. 

Treasurer,  Clarence  E.  Remer,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Secretary,  R.  W.  Caldwell,  Chicago. 

Number  of  members,  55. 

Date  of  Meetings:  When  called  by  President.  Annual  Meeting 

July  7th. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  BREWMASTERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO, 

ILL. 

Organized  March  21st,  1887. 

Office:  2440  West  21st  Place,  Chicago. 

Officers: 

President,  Chas.  F.  Russert,  1250  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1st  Vice-Pres.,  Max  Hoefle,  30  Second  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

2nd  Vice-Pres.,  Chas.  J.  Schmidt,  2242  Cleveland  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Treasurer,  Fritz  Schoeller,  4516  Colorado  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Secretary,  George  L.  Graebner,  2440  W.  21st  Place,  Chicago. 

Number  of  members,  785. 

Date  of  Meeting:  In  September  of  each  year. 

There  are  fourteen  local  associations  affiliated  with  this  national  body. 


LIST  OF 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BREWERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 


(i Corrected  up  to  and  including  June  15th,  1910.) 
Honorary  Presidents. 

Appointed  by  the  44th  Convention,  1904. 
at  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

H.  B.  Scharmann,  New  York  City .  “ 

T.  J.  Lefens,  Chicago,  Ill . .  .  “ 

Robert  Portner,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Deceased 

Leo  Ebert,  Ironton,  O .  “  “ 


Frederick  Lauer,  Reading,  Pa . 

N.  W.  Kendall,  New  Haven,  Conn . 

George  J.  Obermann,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Appointed  by  the  23d  Convention, 
1883,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
Appointed  by  the  48th  Convention, 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
a 


Honorary  Members. 


George  Klotter,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Rudolph  Reimboldt,  Cincinnati,  O.  Deceased 
Michael  Kuntz,  New  York,  N.  Y. . .  “ 

Adolph  Schalk,  Newark,  N.  J .  “ 

John  Baier,  Newark,  N.  J .  “ 

Augustus  Richardson, Boston, Mass. 

John  A.  Huck,  Chicago,  Ill.  “ 

Frederick  Collins,  Philadelphia, Pa.  “ 
Peter  Amerman,  New  York,  N.  Y.  . 

Anton  Hupfel,  “ 

August  Schmid,  “ 

Sebastian  Sommer,  “ 

Franz  Ruppert,  “ 

Matthew  P.  Read,  “ 

George  Metz,  Chicago,  Ill . 


Appointed  by  the  17th  Convention,  1877> 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


August  Richter,  High  Hill,  Tex. . 

Carl  Fritz,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

John  Bechtel,  Staten  Island,  N.Y 
Charles  Wolf,  Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Peter  Ahles,  New  York,  N.  Y  . .  . 
George  Gerst,  Allegheny,  Pa.... 
George  Hoffman,  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  Stumpf,  St.  Louis,  Mo. . . 
Ferdinand  Simon,  St.  Louis,  Mo. . 
Geo.  Schweickhardt,  Milwaukee, 
Emanuel  Bernheimer,  New  York 
Joseph  Schmid,  New  York,  N.  Y.. 
H.  F.  Schimper,  Newark,  N.  J. .  .  . 


Appointed  by  the  18th  Convention,  1878, 
at  Baltimore,  Md. 


Deceased 


Appointed  by  the  19th  Convention,  1879, 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.  Deceased  “ 


Wis . 

.  Deceased 
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Appointed  by  the  20th  Convention,  1880, 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Ziegele,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . Deceased  “ 

Appointed  by  the  23d  Convention,  1883, 
at  Detroit,  Mich. 

John  C.  de  la  Vergne . Deceased  “ 

Appointed  by  the  25th  Convention,  1885, 
at  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hermann  Schalk,  Newark,  N.  J. . .  .Deceased  “ 

Jacob  Scheu,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  “  “ 

Henry  Kalvelage,  Erie,  Pa .  “  “ 

•  Appointed  by  the  27th  Convention,  1887, 

at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Anton  Schwarz,  New  York . Deceased  “ 

Appointed  by  the  31st  Convention,  1891, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  St adler,  New  York,  N.  Y.  “ 

Dr.  Francis  Wyatt,  “  “ 

Appointed  by  the  33d  Convention,  1893, 
at  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jacob  F.  Kuhn,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  “ 

Appointed  by  the  34th  Convention,  1894, 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Ashbel  P.  Fitch,  New  York.  ..Deceased  “ 

Edward  W.  Stiefel,  Baltimore,  Md.  “  “ 

Appointed  by  the  36th  Convention,  1896, 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  Engel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .Deceased  “ 

Max  Schaefer,  New  York,  N.  Y. . .  .  “  “ 

Jacob  Hoffmann,  “  “  “ 

A.  E.  J.  Tovey,  “  . 

Max  Schwarz,  “  . .  Deceased  “ 

Thies  J.  Lefens,  Chicago,  Ill .  “ 

William  C.  Seipp,  “  .  “ 

K.  G.  Schmidt,  “  Deceased  “ 

Andrew  E.  Leicht,  “  “  “ 

Dr.  Robert  Wahl,  “  . 

Henry  Bartholom ay, Rochester, N.Y.  Deceased 

Wm.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Boston,  Mass.  “ 

Frederick  Schaefer,  New  York,  N.Y.  “ 

Michael  Brand,  Chicago,  Ill .  “ 

Appointed  by  the  38th  Convention,  1898, 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Geo.  J.  Obermann,  Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Dr.  John  E.  Siebel,  Chicago,  Ill .  “ 

Appointed  by  the  43d  Convention,  1903, 
at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  G.  Hupfel,  New  York,  N.  Y .  “ 

John  W.  Brown,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  .  .Deceased 

Appointed  by  the  44th  Convention,  1904, 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dr.  Max  Henius,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Prof.  Carl  Robitschek,  New  York,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 

H.  S.  Rich,  Chicago,  Ill .  “ 
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George  Ehret,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Hon.  Gottfried  Krueger,  Newark,  N. 
Jacob  Conrad,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Joseph  Liebmann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . . . 

Adolphus  Busch,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Peter  Doelger,  Sr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  Peter,  Union  Hill,  N.  J . 

Jacob  Ruppert,  Sr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. . 
E.  G.  W.  Woerz,  New  York,  N.  Y . 


Appointed  by  the  45th  Convention,  1905, 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
u 


J . 

a 


Appointed  by  the  48th  Convention  1908, 
at  Milwaukee  Wis. 
u 


Appointed  by  the  50th  Convention,  1910* 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 
a 


(C 


a 


u 


Active  and  Associate  Members. 


ALABAMA. 

Alabama  Brewing  Co.,  D  and  22nd  Streets . Birmingham 

Capitol  Brewing  &  Ice  Co . Montgomery 

ARIZONA. 

Arizona  Brewing  Co . Prescott 


CALIFORNIA. 

Schuler,  Lorenz,  (Palace  Brewery) . Alameda 

Union  Brewing  Co . Anaheim 

Gnauck,  Gustav . Benicia 

Kappler,  Charles . Etna  Mills 

Lyons  Brewery . Haywards 

Maier  Brewing  Co.,  440  Aliso  Street . Los  Angeles 

Mathie  Brewing  Co.,  1834  East  Main  Street . 

Anchor  Brewery,  49th  Street  and  Shattuck  Avenue . Oakland 

Oakland  Brewing  &  Malting  Co . 

Washington  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  5th  and  Kirkham  Streets.  .  .  . 

United  States  Brewery . Petaluma 

Contra  Costa  Brewery . Port  Costa 

Buffalo  Brewing  Co . Sacramento 

San  Diego  Consolidated  Brewing  Co . San  Diego 

Brooklyn  Brewery,  E.  14th  Street  and  18th  Avenue.  .  .  .Oakland 

Chicago  Brewery,  1420  Pine  Street . San  Francisco 

United  States  Brewery,  311  Fulton  Street .  “ 

Wieland,  John,  Brewery,  228  2d  Street .  “ 

Willows  Brewery,  19th  and  Mission  Streets .  “ 

Fredericksburg  Brewery,  Cinnabar  and  Alameda  Streets.  .San  Jose  j 

Acme  Brewing  Company . San  Francisco 

Anchor  Brewery,  1433  Pacific  Street .  “ 

Broadway  Brewery,  3151  19th  Street .  “ 

California  Brewery,  Douglas  and  17th  Streets .  “ 
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Eagle  Brewery,  2213  Harrison  Street .  San  Francisco 

Enterprise  Brewery,  2015  Folsom  Street . 

Hagemann  Brewing  Co.  (Albany  Brewery),  409  8th  Street. .  . 

Hibernia  Brewery,  1225  Howard  Street . 

Jackson  Brewing  Co.,  1428  Mission  Street .  “ 

Milwaukee  Brewery,  432  10th  Street . 

National  Brewing  Co.,  Fulton  and  Webster  Streets .  “ 

North  Star  Brewing  Co.,  33x0  Army  Street .  “ 

St.  Louis  Brewery,  2018  Powell  Street .  “ 

Union  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  18th  and  Florida  Streets. 

Wreden,  Claus,  Brewing  Co.  (Washington  Brewery),  Lom¬ 
bard  and  Taylor  Streets . .  “ 

Wunder  Brewing  Co.,  Greenwich  and  Scott  Streets . 

Garden  City  Brewing  Co.  (GeofTroy  Bros.),  4th  and  William  Sts. .  .San  Jose 

Hartmann  &  Scherrer,  Market  and  San  Carlos  Streets .  “ 

San  Rafael  Brewery . . .San  Rafael 

Grace  Bros.  Brewing  Co . . Santa  Rosa 

Solano  Brewing  Co . Vallejo 

Pajaro  Brewing  Co.  (Mrs.  F.  Palmtag,  Prop.) . Watsonville 

Raspiller  Brewing  Co . West  Berkeley 

COLORADO. 

Neef  Bros.,  South  5th  Street  and  West  12th  Avenue . Denver 

Tivoli-Union  Brewing  Co.,  2431  16th  Street .  “ 

Zang,  Philip,  Brewing  Co.,  7th  and  Water  Streets .  “ 

Coors,  Adolph . Golden 

Schneider,  Ph.,  Brewing  Co.,  Plum  and  Convent  Streets . Trinidad 

CONNECTICUT. 

Meriden  Brewing  Co.,  137  So.  Colony  Street . Meriden  ( 

Wintter  Brewery,  270  Housatonic  Avenue . Bridgeport)  Bridgeport 

Hartmann  Brewing  Co.,  96  Hallam  Street . Bridgeport 

Aetna  Brewing  Co.,  52  Bellevue  Avenue . Hartford 

Fischer,  Hubert,  Brewery,  315  Park  Street . 

Ropkins  &  Co.,  232  Sheldon  Street . 

Fresenius’  Sons,  Philip,  488  Congress  Avenue . New  Haven 

Hull,  William,  &  Son,  14  Whiting  Street . 

Weibel  Brewing  Co.,  322  Oak  Street . 

Yale  Brewing  Co.,  Ferry,  River  and  East  Pearl  Streets . 

Eagle  Brewing  Co.,  Inc . . . Waterbury 

Hellmann  Brewing  Co.,  1090  Bank  Street . 

DELAWARE. 

Bavarian  Brewing  Co.,  5th  and  Dupont  Streets . Wilmington 

Hartmann  &  Fehrenbach  Brewing  Co.,  Lovering  Avenue  and 

Scott  Street . .  “ 

Stoeckle,  Jos.,  Brewing  Co.,  5th  and  Adams  Streets . 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Heurich,  Christian,  Brewing  Co.,  25th  and  D  Streets,  N.  W . Washington 

National  Capital  Brewing  Co.,  1337  D  Street,  S.  E .  “ 


FLORIDA. 

Florida  Brewing  Company . . . .  .Tampa 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta  Brewing  &  Ice  Co.,  Courtland  and  Harris  Streets . Atlanta 

Augusta  Brewing  Co . Augusta 

Savannah  Brewing  Co.,  Indian  Street . , . Savannah 


IDAHO. 

Von  Berge,  William . 

Weisgerber,  C . . . 

Crescent  Brewing  Co . 

Sunset  Brewing  Co . 


Grangeville 
.  .Lewiston 
.  . . .  Nampa 
. . .  Wallace 


ILLINOIS. 

Aurora  Brewing  Co.,  North  End  North  River  Street . Aurora 

Rink,  Anton . ..Beardstown 

Star  Brewery . Belleville 

Western  Brewery  Co.,  N.  Gold  Street . . . . 

Meyer  Brewing  Co., -South  Main  Street . Bloomington 

Atlas  Brewing  Co.,  680  Blue  Island  Avenue . Chicago 

Best  Brewing  Co.,  Fletcher  Street  and  Herndon  Avenue .  “ 

Birk  Bros.  Brewing  Co.,  101  Webster  Avenue .  “ 

Citizens  Brewery,  United  Breweries  Co.,  Archer  Ave.  and  Throop  St. 

Cooke,  George  J.  Co.,  43  South  Green  Street .  “ 

Gottfried  Brewing  Co.,  85  Alexander  Street .  “ 

Hoerber,  J.  L.,  Brewing  Co.,  646  West  21st  Place . . 

Keeley  Brewing  Co.,  28th  Street  and  Groveland  Park  Avenue . 

Manhattan  Brewing  Co.,  39th  Street  and  Emerald  Avenue. . . . 

McAvoy  Brewing  Co.,  2349  South  Park  Avenue . . 

National  Brewing  Co.,  846  West  18th  Street . .  . . . 

United  Breweries  Co.,  164  Dearborn  Street . . 

Schoenhofen,  Peter,  Brewing  Co.,  Canalport  Avenue  and  18th  Street  “ 

Seipp  Brewing  Co.,  27th  Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue . .  “ 

Standard  Brewing  Co.,  West  12th  Street  and  Campbell  Avenue...  . 

Tosetti,  Ernst,  Brewing  Co.,  Butler  and  40th  Streets . 

Wacker  &  Birk  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  171  North  Desplaines  St.  . 

West  Side  Brewery,  Augusta  and  Paulina  Streets . . . 

Bartholomae  &  Leicht  Brewing  Co.,  684  Sedgwick  Avenue. ......  Sggg  a 

Bartholomae  &  Roesing  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  335  West  12th  St.  71 1<|  J'E 

Brand,  M.,  Brewing  Co.,  1251  Elston  Avenue . . 

Schmidt,  K.  G.,  Brewing  Co.,  9  Grant  Place . fg-RoS 
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Decatur  Brewing  Co.,  604  East  Cantrell  Street . Decatur 

East  St.  Louis — New  Athens  Brewing  Co . East  St.  Louis 

Elgin  Eagle  Brewing  Co.,  347  North  State  Street . Elgin 

Franz  Bros.  Brewing  Co . Freeport 

Schmich  Bros.  Brewing  Co .  “ 

Sehring,  Fred.,  Brewing  Co.,  Bridge  and  Summit  Streets . Joliet 

Radeke,  F.  D.,  Brewing  Company,  River  and  Dearborn  Avenues,  Kankakee 

Stecher,  Rudolph,  Brewing  Co . Murphysborough 

Gipps  Brewing  Co.,  Bridge  and  Water  Streets . Peoria 

Leisy  Brewing  Co.,  709  North  Water  Street .  “ 

Dick  Bros.  Quincy  Brewing  Co.,  9th  and  York  Streets . Quincy 

Ruff  Brewing  Co.,  12th  and  Adams  Streets .  “ 

White  Eagle  Brewing  Co.,  1703  So.  Ashland  Avenue . Chicago 

Rock  Island  Brewing  Co . Rock  Island 

Reisch  Brewing  Co.,  Herndon  and  Rutledge  Streets . Springfield 

Popel  &  Giller  Brewing  Co . Warsaw 

W aterloo  Brewing  Co . . W aterloo 

Besley’s  Waukegan  Brewing  Co.,  306  Utica  Street . Waukegan 

Associate  Members  of  Illinois. 

Bullen,  George  &  Co.,  332  Illinois  Street . Chicago 


Calumet  Malting  Co.,  85  Alexander  Street . 

Falk,  Wormser  &  Co.,  200  East  Kenzie  Street . 

Goetz  &  Flodin,  109  West  Chicago  Avenue . 

Goldman  &  Co.,  E.,  175  Randolph  Street . 

Magnus,  A.,  Sons  Co.,  244  East  Randolph  Street. . 
Rhoades,  E.  Graham,  1st  National  Bank  Building 
Schwill,  Albert,  &  Co.,  Traders  Building . 


INDIANA. 


Cook,  F.  W.,  Brewing  Co.,  7th  and  Sycamore  Streets. . 

Evansville  Brewery  Co . 

Fulton  Avenue  Brewery . 

Hartmetz,  John,  &  Son . . . 

Berghoff  Brewing  Co.,  Grant  Avenue . 

Centlivre,  C.  L.,  Brewing  Co . . 

Capital  City  Brewing  Co . 

Home  Brewing  Co.,  Cruse  and  Daly  Streets . 

Lieber,  P.,  Brewery . 

Maus,  C.,  Brewery . 

Schmidt,  C.  F.,  Brewery . 

Bohrer,  G.  A.,  Brewing  Co.,  111  South  4th  Street.  .  . 
Thieme  &  Wagner  Brewing  Co.,  806  North  4th  Street 

Guenther  Bros.,  Tyler  and  Lake  Streets . 

Zorn,  Ph.,  Brewing  Co . . 

Reising,  Paul,  Brewing  Co . 


. Evansville 
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Muessel  Brewing  Co . South  Bend 

People’s  Brewing  Co.,  South  ist  Street . Terre  Haute 

Terre  Haute  Brewing  Co .  “ 

Hack  &  Simon,  (Eagle  Brewery) . Vincennes 


Associate  Member  of  Indiana. 

American  Hominy  Co . 


Indianapolis 


IOWA. 

Heil,  Caspar,  Brewing  Co.,  865  Jefferson  Street . Burlington 

Magnus  Brewing  Co.,  Dewey  Avenue  and  8th  Street . Cedar  Rapids 

Clinton  Brewing  Co.,  Arnold  and  2nd  Streets . Clinton 

Davenport  Brewing  Co . Davenport 

Glab  Bros.,  27th  Street  and  Couler  Avenue . Dubuque J 

Heeb,  A.,  Brewing  Co.,  2127  Couler  Avenue .  “  (  oi-flE 

Schmidt  Bros.,  2327  Couler  Avenue .  “  f  %  1^1 

Western  Brewing  Co.,  Julian  Avenue .  “  J  S|;  ” 

Dubuque-Star  Brewing  Co.,  27th  and  Jackson  Streets . Dubuque 

Iowa  Brewing  Co.,  Market  and  Gilbert  Streets . Iowa  City 

Pechstein  &  Nagel,  18  North  14th  Street . Keokuk 

Ottumwa  Brewing  &  Ice  Co . Ottumwa 

Sioux  City  Brewing  Co.,  Elm  Street . Sioux  City 

Waverly  Brewing  Co.,  West  Water  and  Ellon  Streets . Waverly 


KENTUCKY. 

Bavarian  Brewing  Co.,  367  Pike  Street . Covington 

Lexington  Brewing  Co.,  226  East  Main  Street . Lexington 


Fehr,  Frank,  Brewing  Co.,  420  E.  Green  Street . Louisville 

Phoenix  Brewing  Co.,  1106  Baxter  Avenue .  “ 

Schaefer-Mayer  Brewing  Co.,  Logan  and  Lamp  ton  Streets  “ 

Senn  &  Ackermann  Brewing  Co.,  1710  West  Main  Street  “ 

New  South  Brewery  &  Ice  Co . Middlesborough 

Wiedemann,  George,  Brewing  Co.,  623  Columbia  Street . Newport 

Paducah  Brewery  Co.,  10th  and  Monroe  Streets . Paducah 


LOUISIANA. 

American  Brewing  Co.,  719  Bienville  Street . New  Orleans 

Columbia  Brewing  Co.,  Elysian  Fields  and  Chartres  Streets . 

Consumers  Brewing  Co.,  Liberty  &  Clio  Streets .  ‘ 

Jackson  Brewing  Co.,  Jefferson  and  Decatur  Streets .  “ 

Security  Brewing  Co.,  341  North  Diamond  Street . 

Standard  Brewing  Co.,  518  South  Jackson  Street . 
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Louisiana  Brewery,  Jackson  and  Tchoupitoulas  Sts.  New  Orleans 

Pelican  Brewery,  Peters  and  Clouet  Streets . 

Weckerling  Brewery,  Magazine  and  Delord  Streets..  . 
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MARYLAND. 

Bauemschmidt,  Geo.,  Brewing  Co.,  1505  North  Gay  St.  Baltimore 

Bay  View  Brewing  Co.,  3rd  and  O’Donnell  Streets .  “ 

Darley  Park  Brewing  Co.,  Hartford  and  North  Avenues.  . 

Eigenbrot  Brewing  Co.,  10  Wilkens  Street . 

Globe  Brewery,  Hanover,  Conway  and  Perry  Streets . 

National  Brewing  Co.,  3d  and  O’Donnell  Streets . 

Bauemschmidt,  Fred.,  American  Brewery,  1104  Hillen  Street. 

Brehm,  George,  &  Son,  Belair  Avenue  (Georgetown) .  “ 

Guenther,  George,  Jr.,  Brewing  Co.,  3d  and  Toone  Streets . 

Monumental  Brewing  Company,  Lombard  and  7th  Streets.  .  .  . 

Standard  Brewery  Co.,  1766  North  Gay  Street . 

Wiessner,  J.  F.,  &  Sons,  1700  North  Gay  Street . 

Cumberland  Brewing  Co . Cumberland 
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Associate  Member  of  Maryland. 

Universal  Seal  &  Stopper  Co.,  239  Commerce  Street . Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Alley  Brewing  Co.,  123  Heath  Street  (Roxbury) . Boston' 

American  Brewing  Co.,  235  Heath  Street  (Roxbury) .  “ 

Continental  Brewing  Co.,  86  Longwood  Avenue .  “ 

Elmwood  Spring  Brewery .  “ 

Hanley  &  Casey,  104  Ward  Street .  “ 

Norfolk  Brewery . .  “ 

Pfaff,  H.  &  J.,  Brewing  Co.,  Pynchon  Street .  “ 

Revere  Brewery .  “ 

Smith,  Wm.,  &  Sons .  “ 

Robinson’s  Brewery .  “ 

Haffenreffer  &  Co.,  Bismarck  and  Germania  Streets  (Jamaica  Plain)  .Boston 


Houghton,  A.  J.,  &  Co.,  37  Station  Street  (Roxbury) .  “ 

McCormick  Brewery,  89  Conant  Street .  “ 

Roessle  Brewery,  1250  Columbus  Avenue .  “ 

Rueter  &  Co.,  Heath  and  Terrace  Streets .  “ 

Star  Brewery,  69  Shirley  Street .  “ 

Suffolk  Brewing  Co.,  423  East  8th  Street . South  “ 

Van  Nostrand,  A.  G.  (Bunker  Hill  Brewery),  40  Alford  Street  (Charles¬ 
town)  .  “ 

King  Philip  Brewing  Co . Fall  River 

Old  Colony  Brewing  Co .  “ 

Cold  Spring  Brewing  Co.,  609  South  Union  Street . Lawrence 

Harvard  Brewing  Co . Lowell 
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Waterhill  Brewery,  The . 

Dawson  &  Son,  64 1  Purchase  Street . . . 

Smith  Brothers,  Inc . 

Berkshire  Brewing  Association . 

Consumers  Brewing  Co . 

Hampden  Brewing  Co . 

Highland  Brewing  Co.,  State  Street . 

Springfield  Brewing  Co.,  41  Water  Street 

Liberty  Brewing  Company . 

Bowler  Brothers . 


. Lynn 

New  Bedford 
New  Bedford 
....  Pittsfield 


Springfield 
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MICHIGAN. 

Bay  City  Brewing  Co . Bay  City 

Doll,  Benedict . Coldwater 

American  Brewing  Co.,  Foot  Chase  Street . Delray 

Detroit  Brewing  Co.,  Orleans  and  Adelaide  Streets . Detroit 

Ekhardt  &  Becker  Brewing  Co.,  475  Orleans  Street .  “ 

Goebel  Brewing  Co.,  351  Rivard  Street . Detroit 


Kaiser  &  Schmidt,  400  Wilkins  Street . 

Kling,  Phil.,  Brewing  Co.,  1424  Jefferson  Avenue.  .  .  . 
Koppitz-Melchers  Brewing  Co.,  1115  Gratiot  Avenue 

Pfeiffer,  C.,  Brewing  Co.,  908  Beaufait  Avenue . 

Stroh  Brewery  Co.,  275  E.  Elizabeth  Street . 

Voigt  Brewery  Co.,  203  Grand  River  Avenue . 

West  Side  Brewery  Co.,  412  Howard  Street . 


Escanaba  Brewing  Co . Escanaba 

Flint  Brewing  Co.,  15th  and  S.  Saginaw  Streets . Flint 

Grand  Rapids  Brewing  Co.,  East  Bridge  and  Ionia  Streets.  .  .  .Grand  Rapids 

Schuermann,  Ph.  Brewing  Co . Hancock 

Anton  Seif  &  Son . Holland 

Haas,  Adam,  Brewing  Co.,  Sheldon  and  Dodge  Streets . Houghton 

Henze-Tollen  Brewing  Co.,  Norway  and  Grant  Streets . Iron  Mountain 

Eberle  Brewing  Co . J ackson 

Haehnle  Brewing  Co . . .  “ 

Bosch  Brewing  Co . Lake  Linden 

Upper  Peninsula  Brewing  Co . Marquette 

Leisen  &  Henes  Brewing  Co.,  1200  Main  Street . Menominee 

Menominee  River  Brewing  Co.,  1612  Ogden  Avenue .  “ 

Muskegon  Brewing  Co.,  604  Michigan  Avenue . Muskegon 

Kern,  C.,  Brewing  Co . Port  Huron 

National  Brewing  Co.  (J.  G.  Geyer) . . Saginaw 

Banner  Brewing  Co .  “ 

Schemm,  J.  G.,  Brewing  Co.,  926  North  Hamilton  Street,  Saginaw  (West  Side) 

Kolb  Bros.,  603  Fitzhugh  Street . West  Bay  City 

Phoenix  Brewing  Co .  “ 

Marx  Brewing  Company . Wyandotte 

Foerster,  L.  Z.,  Brewing  Co.,  414  Grove  Street . Ypsilanti 
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Associate  Members  of  Michigan. 

Rickel  &  Co.,  H.  E . Detroit 

U.  S.  Frumentum  Company,  C.  A.  Steinwachs . . .  “ 

MINNESOTA. 

Brainerd  Brewing  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Avenue . Brainerd 

Duluth  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  29th  Avenue,  West . Duluth 

Fitger  Brewing  Co.,  538  East  Superior  Street .  “ 

East  Grand  Forks  Brewing  Co.,  Washington  Avenue..  East  Grand  Forks 

Fleckenstein,  Ernst,  Brewing  Co . Faribault 

Glencoe  Brewing  Co . Glencoe 

Kiewel,  Jacob,  Brewing  Co . Little  Falls 

Bierbauer,  Wm.,  Brewing  Co . Mankato 

Standard  Brewing  Co . 

Birkhofer,  C.,  Brewing  Co.,  211  14th  Avenue,  South . Minneapolis 

Gluek  Brewing  Co.,  2000  Marshall  Street,  North  East . 

Minneapolis  Brewing  Co.,  Marshall  Street  and  13th  Avenue,  N.  E. 

Purity  Brewing  Company . 

Bender,  Jacob . New  Ulm 

Hauenstein,  John,  Brewing  Co .  “ 

Schell,  August,  Brewing  Co . 

Schroeder  Brewing  Co . Perham 

Remmler’s  Brewery,  5th  and  Bush  Streets . Red  Wing 

Schuster  Brewing  Co . Rochester 

Hamm,  Theo.,  Brewing  Co.,  Minnehaha  and  Greenbriar  Avenues.  .St.  Paul 

Engesser  Brewing  Co . St.  Peter 

Wolf,  Joseph,  Co . Stillwater 

Iron  Range  Brewing  Association . Tower 

Schellhas,  Wm.,  Brewing  Co . Winona 

Associate  Member  of  Minnesota. 

Consumers’  Malting  Co . Minneapolis 

MISSOURI. 

Cape  Brewery  &  Ice  Co.,  Morgan  and  Oak  Streets . Cape  Girardeau 

Hermann  Brewing  Co . Hermann 

Capitol  Brewery  Co . Jefferson  City 

Middle  West  Brewery  Co . Joplin 

Muehlebach,  G.,  Brewery,  1734  Main  Street . Kansas  City 

Moerschel  Spring  Brewing  Co.,  3rd  and  Water  Streets . St.  Charles 

Goetz,  M.  K.,  Brewing  Co.,  6th  and  Albemarle  Streets . St.  Joseph 

Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association,  9th  and  Pestalozzi  Streets.  .St.  Louis 

Lemp,  Wm.  J.,  Brewing  Co.,  13th  and  Cherokee  Streets .  “ 

Obert,  Louis,  Brewing  Co.,  Lynch  and  12th  Streets . 

Schorr- Kolkschneider  Brewing  Co.,  Parnell  St.  &  Natural  Bridge  Rd.  “ 
Union  Brewing  Co.,  Michigan  Avenue  and  Wyoming  Street . 
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American  Brewing  Co.,  2825  South  Broadway . St.  Louis 

Columbia  “  “  29th  and  Madison  Streets . 

Consumers  “  “  1901  Shenandoah  Avenue . 

Empire  “  “  Sarah  Street  and  Wabash  Railway.  . 

Gast  “  “919  North  6th  Street . 

Home  “  “  Miami  and  Salina  Streets . 

National  “  “  18th  and  Gratiot  Streets . 

Central  “  “  18th  and  East  Broadway.  .East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Wagner  “  “  . Granite  City,  Ill. 

Lafayette  Brewery,  1714  Cass  Avenue . St.  Louis 

City  Brewery,  1420  Chambers  Street . 

Excelsior  Brewery  Co.,  6  South  17th  Street . 

Green  Tree  Brewery,  Sidney  and  9th  Streets . 

Grone,  H.,  Brewery,  2219  Clark  Avenue . 

Hyde  Park  Brewery  Co.,  Florrisant  Avenue  and  Salisbury  St.  “ 

Klausmann  Brewery  Co.,  8639  South  Broadway . 

Phoenix  Brewery  Co.,  1724  Lafayette  Avenue . 

Wainwright  Brewery  Co.,  Papin  and  nth  Streets . 

Heim  Brewery,  10th  Street  and  State  Avenue.  .  .  .East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
Moerschel  Brewing  Co . Sedalia 


S' 
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Associate  Members  of  Missouri. 


Dodson,  Bruce,  405  Fidelity  Trust  Building . Kansas  City 

Ehlermann  Malt  and  Hop  Co.,  526  South  22nd  Street . St.  Louis 

Griesedieck,  H.,  Malting  Co.,  1130  South  12th  Street . 

National  Ammonia  Co . 

Reummeli-Dawley  Mfg.  Co.,  3900  Chateau  Avenue . 

Widmann,  Walsch  &  Boisselier,  Wainwright  Building . 


MONTANA. 

Billings  Brewing  Co . Billings 

Centennial  Brewery  Co.,  112  Hamilton  Street . Butte 

American  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.  .  . . Great  Falls 

Kessler  Brewing  Co . Helena 

Kalispell  Malting  &  Brewing  Co . Kalispell 

Lewiston  Brewing  Co . Lewiston 

Garden  City  Brewing  Co . Missoula 


NEBRASKA. 

Fremont  Brewing  Co . Fremont 

Otoe  Brewing  Co . Nebraska  City 

Krug,  Frederick,  Brewing  Co.,  1007  Jackson  Street . Omaha 

Metz  Bros.  Brewing  Co.,  6th  and  Leavenworth  Streets .  “ 

Jetter  Brewing  Co.,  Y  and  30th  Streets . South  Omaha 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Jones,  True  W.,  Brewing  Co . Manchester 

Eldredge  Brewing  Co.,  Bow  Street . . Portsmouth 


Jones,  Frank,  Brewing  Co.,  87  Market  Street 
Portsmouth  Brewing  Co.,  64  Bow  Street . 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic  City  Brewing  Co.,  107  Missouri  Avenue . Atlantic  City 

Breidt,  Peter,  City  Brewery,  600  Pearl  Street . Elizabeth 

Rising  Sun  Brewing  Co.,  7th  and  Marshall  Streets .  “ 

Atz,  Christian . Egg  Harbor  City 

Lembeck  &  Betz,  173  9th  Street . Jersey  City 

Ballantine  &  Co.,  Freeman  and  Ferry  Streets . Newark 

Ballantine,  P.,  &  Sons,  Front  and  Fulton  Streets . .  “ 

Eagle  Brewing  Co.,  20  Hayes  Street .  “ 

Essex  County  Brewing  Co.,  Clifton  and  7th  Avenues .  “ 

Feigenspan,  C.,  Inc.,  2  Freeman  Street .  “ 

Hauck,  Peter,  &  Co.,  500  Harrison  Avenue  (Harrison) .  “ 

Hensler,  Joseph,  Brewing  Co.,  73  Hamburg  Place .  “ 

Home  Brewing  Co.,  320  Orange  Street .  “ 

Kastner,  F.  J.,  Brewery,  3  Lewis  Street .  “ 

Krueger,  Gottfried,  Brewery  Co.,  75  Belmont  Avenue .  “ 

Lyon  &  Sons  Brewing  Co.,  95  Canal  Street .  “ 

Trefz,  C.,  Brewery,  28  Beacon  Street .  “ 

Wiedenmayer,  George  W.,  588  Market  Street .  “ 

Winter,  M.,  Brewing  Co . Orange 

Hygeia  Brewing  Company,  21  Central  Avenue . Passaic 

Braun  Bros.,  Marshall  and  Braun  Streets . Paterson  T  s 

Graham,  James  A.,  Brewing  Co.,  Straight  and  Cedar  Sts.. 

Graham  Brewing  Co . 

Hinchliffe  Brewery,  Governor  and  Ann  Streets . 

Katz  Bros.,  Straight  and  Governor  Streets . 

Sprattler  &  Mennell  Brewing  Co.,  Marshall  and  Van  Winkle 

Streets .  “ 

Hill,  Franz,  Brewery . Trenton  )  Peoples' Brewing  Co., 

„  r  Labor  and  Lamberton 

Trenton  Brewing  Co .  )  Streets,  Trenton 

Bermes,  Daniel,  Boulevard  Brewery,  Boulevard  and  Fulton  St.,  Weehawken 
Peter,  William,  Brewing  Co.,  Hudson  Avenue  and  Weehawken  St.  “ 
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Associate  Members  of  New  Jersey. 


Schwarzwaelder,  J.,  &  Sons,  15th  and  Jefferson  Streets . Hoboken 

Brewers’  &  Bottlers’  Supply  Co.,  52  Lafayette  Street . Newark 

NEW  YORK. 

Amsdell  Brewing  Company . Albany 

Beverwyck  Brewing  Co.,  30  North  Ferry  Street .  “ 

Dobler  Brewing  Co.,  Myrtle  Avenue  and  Swan  Street .  “ 
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Hinckel  Brewing  Co.,  Swan  Street  and  Park  Avenue . Albany 

Gamble,  E  H.,  16  Elm  Street . Batavia 

Excelsior  Brewing  Co.,  254  Hart  Street . Brooklyn 

Fallert,  Joseph,  Brewing  Co.,  86  Lorimer  Street . 

Frank  Brewery  Co.,  Cypress  Avenue  and  Willow  Street . 

Howard  &  Fuller  Brewing  Co.,  Bridge  and  Plymouth  Streets . 

Huber,  Otto,  Brewery,  1  Bushwick  Place . 

India  Wharf  Brewing  Co.,  60  Hamilton  Avenue . 

Liebmann’s  Sons,  S.,  Brewing  Co.,  36  Forest  Street . 

Meltzer  Bros.,  1070  Willoughby  Avenue . 

North  American  Brewing  Co.,  Greene  and  Hamburg  Avenues . 

Obermayer  &  Liebmann,  61  Bremen  Street  (operating  Danenberg 

&  Coles,  35  Bremen  Street) . 

Piel  Bros.,  Liberty  and  Sheffield  Avenues . 

Scharmann,  H.  B.,  &  Sons,  371  Pulaski  Street . 

Seitz’s  Son,  N.,  256  Maujer  Street . 

Trommer,  J.  F.,  Evergreen  Brewery,  Bushwick  Ave.  and  Conway  St. 

Ulmer,  William,  Brewery,  31  Belvidere  Street . 

Welz  &  Zerweck,  Myrtle  and  Wyckoff  Avenues . 

Beck,  Magnus,  Brewing  Co.,  North  Division  and  Spring  Streets.  .  .Buffalo 

Broadway  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  815  Broadway .  “ 

Buffalo  Co-operative  Brewing  Co.,  160  High  Street .  “ 

East  Buffalo  Brewing  Co.,  300  Emslie  Street . .  “ 

German-American  Brewing  Co.,  13  High  Street .  “ 

Germania  Brewing  Company,  1615  Broadway .  “ 

International  Brewing  Co.,  1088  Niagara  Street .  “ 

Iroquois  Brewing  Co.,  230  Pratt  Street .  “ 

Lake  View  Brewing  Co.,  Lake  View  and  Porter  Avenues .  “ 

Lang,  Gerhard,  Brewery,  Best  and  Jefferson  Streets .  “ 

Schreiber,  A.,  Brewing  Co.,  662  Fillmore  Avenue .  “ 

John  L.  Schwartz  Brewing  Company,  10  West  Bennett  Street .  “ 

Simon,  William,  Brewery,  127  Emslie  Street .  “ 

Weyand,  C.,  Brewing  Co.,  785  Main  Street .  “ 

Ziegele  Brewing  Co.,  Washington  and  Virginia  Streets .  “ 

Penrose  &  McEniry . Cohoes 

Lake  City  Brewing  Co.  (F.  Koch),  15  W.  Courtney  Street . Dunkirk 

Glens  Falls  Ale  Co.,  South  Street . Glens  Falls 

Schwarzenbach  Brewing  Co . Homell 

Evans,  C.  H.,  &  Sons,  Mill  and  North  2d  Streets . .  Hudson 

Jamestown  Brewing  Co . Jamestown 

Barmann,  Peter,  24  Barmann  Avenue . Kingston 

Bolton’s,  S.,  Sons . Lansingburgh 

Beadleston  &  Woerz,  295  West  10th  Street . New  York  City 

Clausen,  H.,  &  Son  Brewing  Co.,  309  East  47th  Street.  .  .  . 

Doelger,  Peter,  417  East  55th  Street . 

Doelger’s,  Joseph,  Sons,  234  East  55th  Street . 

Ebling,  P.  &  W.  Brewing  Co.,  156th  St.  and  St.  Ann’s  Ave. 

Ehret,  George,  235  East  92nd  Street . 
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Eichler,  John,  Brewing  Co.,  3582  Third  Avenue . New  York  City 

Elias,  Henry,  Brewing  Co.,  403  East  54th  Street .  “ 

Finck,  A.,  &  Son,  324  West  39th  Street .  “ 

Groh’s,  M.,  Sons,  242  West  28th  Street .  “ 

Haffen,  J.  &  M.,  Brewing  Co.,  632  East  152nd  Street .  “ 

Hoffmann,  Jacob,  Brewing  Co.,  211  East  55th  Street .  “ 

Hupfel,  J.  C.  G.,  Brewing  Co.,  229  East  38th  Street . 

Hupfel’s,  A.,  Sons,  161st  Street  and  St.  Ann’s  Avenue .  “ 

Jetter  Brewing  Co.,  207  East  54th  Street .  “ 

Lion  Brewery  of  New  York,  108th  Street  and  Columbus  Ave.  “ 

Mayer,  David,  Brewing  Co.,  168th  Street  and  Third  Avenue 

Miles,  William  A.,  &  Co.,  59  Chrystie  Street .  “ 

Oppermann,  Frederick,  Jr.,  Brewing  Co.,  330  East  45th  St.  .  “ 

Ringler,  George,  &  Co.,  203  East  92nd  Street .  “ 

Central  Brewing  Co.,  68th  Street  and  East  River .  “ 

Ruppert,  Jacob,  1639  Third  Avenue . 

Schaefer,  F.  &  M.,  Brewing  Co.,  114  East  51st  Street . 

Zeltner  Brewing  Co.,  Third  Avenue  and  170th  Street .  “ 

American  Brewery  Co.,  250  Hudson  Avenue . Rochester 

Bartholomay  Brewery  Co.,  Vincent  Place  and  North  St.  Paul  St. 

Flower  City  Brewing  Co.,  190  Lake  Avenue . 

Genesee  Brewing  Co.,  345  North  St.  Paul  Street .  “ 

Hauck,  G.,  &  Sons,  Brewing  Co . Rondout 

Bachmann-Bechtel  Brewing  Co.,  Forest  St.  and  Willow  Ave.,  Rosebank,  S.  I. 

Rubsam  &  Horrmann  Brewing  Co . Stapleton,  S.  I. 

Bartels  Brewing  Co.,  100  North  West  Street . Syracuse 

Haberle  Crystal  Spring  Brewing  Co.,  117  East  Jefferson  Street.  .  .  . 

Ryan’s,  Thomas,  Consumers  Brewing  Co.,  Butternut  and  McBride 

Streets . 

Zett  Brewing  Co.,  2314  Lodi  Street . 

Stoll  Brewing  Co.,  35  Spring  Avenue . Troy 

West  End  Brewing  Co.,  n  Edward  Street . Utica 

Eckstein,  Monroe,  Brewing  Co . West  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

Yonkers  Brewery . Chicken  Island,  Yonkers 


Associate  Members  of  New  York. 


Foster  Pump  Works,  36  Bridge  Street . Brooklyn 

U.  S.  Bung  Manufacturing  Co.,  50  South  2nd  Street . 

Wunder,  Fred.,  957  Broadway . 

Haberstro,  P.  L.,  24  Chester  Street . Buffalo 

Kam,  John,  Malting  Co.,  377  Genesee  Street .  “ 

Taber  Pump  Co.,  Swan  and  Ellicott  Streets .  “ 

Wheeler,  A.  J.,  283  Perry  Street .  “ 

Nester,  S.  K . . Geneva 

Patent  Cereals  Co.,  Bradford  Street .  “ 

Schroeder,  Robert . Malone 
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American  Malting  Co.,  Foot  of  East  63d  Street . New  York  City 

Composed  of  Neidlinger  &  Sons,  C.  A.  Stadler,  New  York  & 

Brooklyn  Malting  Co.,  C.  M.  Warner,  Scott  Malting  Co.,  Moser,  M. 

Co.,  W.  D.  Matthews,  Est.  C.  G.  Curtis,  Jacob  Wechsler,  Sohngen, 

M.  Co.,  Howard-Northwood  Co.,  W.  H.  Purcell  Co.,  L.  I.  Aaron, 

J.  Weil,  J.  Carden,  Jr.,  Hales-Carden,  Chicago  Pneumatic  Malting 
Co.,  Brand,  Bullen  &  Gund,  F.  F.  Bullen,  Hanson  Hop  and  Malt 
Co.,  Mil.  Malt  and  Grain  Co.,  Kraus-Merkel,  William  Buchkeit 
and  Des  Moines  Malting  Co. 

Berner,  H.  D.  &  Winterbauer  Co.,  113  Fourth  Avenue . 

Bishop  &  Babcock  Co.,  439  Lafayette  Street . 

De  La  Vergne  Refrigerating  Machine  Co.,  foot  of  East  138th 

Street .  “ 

Ermold,  Edward,  652  Hudson  Street . 

Golden  Gate  Manufacturing  Co.,  9-1 1  Desbrosses  Street.  .  .  . 

Maynz  &  Co.,  36  Beaver  Street .  “ 

Roos’,  August,  Sons,  232  West  27th  Street . 

Rosenwald  &  Co.,  116  Broad  Street . 

Schock,  Gustav,  341  East  59th  Street . 

Schwenker,  William  M.,  338  East  92nd  Street . 

Steiner,  S.  S.,  22  Whitehall  Street . 

Van  Vliet  Malting  Co.,  402  Produce  Exchange .  “ 

Witteman  Company,  188  William  Street .  “ 

Zoller,  Charles,  Co.,  211  East  94th  Street .  “ 


Pfaudler  Vacuum  Fermenting  Co.,  126  Cutler  Building . Rochester 

Brainard,  J.  D . Waterville 

New  York  Hop  Extract  Works .  “ 


OHIO. 

Akron  Brewing  Company . Akron 

Burkhardt,  M.,  Brewing  Co.,  513  Grant  Street .  “ 

Archbold  Brewery  (A.  Walder,  Prop.) . Archbold 

Dostal  Bros.,  568  North  Railroad  Street . Bucyrus 

Knecht,  Jacob,  &  Son,  East  Water  Street . Chillicothe 

Bellevue  Brewing  Co.,  601  McMicken  Avenue . Cincinnati 


Fairmount  Brewing  Co.,  Plymouth  and  Queen  Avenues .  “ 

Gambrinus  Stock  Co.,  Sycamore  and  Elliott  Streets . 

Hauck,  John,  Brewing  Co.,  Dayton  Street  and  Central  Avenue  “ 

Kauffmann,  John,  Brewing  Co.,  1622  Vine  Street .  “ 

Lackman,  Hermann,  Brewing  Co.,  801  West  6th  Street .  “ 

Moerlein,  Ch.,  Brewing  Co.,  2019  Elm  Street . 

Wetterer  Brewing  Co.,  2125  Central  Avenue .  “ 

Windisch-Muehlhauser  Brewing  Co.,  Plum  and  Providence  Streets  “ 

Diebolt  Brewing  Co.,  50  Pittsburg  Street . Cleveland 

Excelsior  Brewing  Co.,  Sackett  Avenue .  “ 

Gavagan,  Patrick,  7519  Wade  Park  Avenue .  “ 

Gund  Brewing  Co.,  5  Davenport  Street .  “ 
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Leisy,  Isaac,  Brewing  Co.,  290  Vega  Avenue . Cleveland 

Pilsener  Brewing  Co.,  Clark  and  Gordon  Avenues .  “ 

Born  &  Co.,  579  South  Front  Street . Columbus 

Columbus  Brewing  Co.,  Frankfort  and  Bank  Streets..  “ 

Hoster,  L.,  Brewing  Co.,  435  South  Front  Street .  “ 

Schlee  &  Son,  Nicholas,  544  South  Front  Street .  “ 

Washington  Brewing  Co.,  2nd  Avenue  and  Perry  Street . Columbus 

Steinle  Brewing  &  Ice  Company . Delphos 

Schantz  &  Schwind  Brewing  Co.,  Perry  and  Bayard  Streets,  Dayton 

Schwind  Brewing  Co.,  212  River  Street .  “ 

Thomas,  N.,  Brewing  Co.,  1st  and  Beckel  Streets .  “ 

Wehner  Brewing  Co.,  739  Wayne  Street .  “ 

Diehl,  C.,  Brewing  Co.,  Water  and  Clinton  Streets . Defiance 

Cincinnati  Brewing  Co.,  Front  and  Sycamore  Streets . Hamilton 

Ebert,  Leo.,  Brewing  Co.,  13  North  7th  Street . Ironton 

Becker,  E.,  Brewing  Co.,  Forestrose  Avenue  and  Union  Street.  .Lancaster 

Siegle,  Louis  F . Leetonia 

Wildermuth,  Gottlieb,  Brewing  Co . Pomeroy 

Finlay  Brewing  Co.,  Summit  and  Cedar  Streets . 

Grasser  &  Brand  Brewing  Co.,  South  St.  Clair  and  Williams  Sts. 

Huebner  Brewing  Co . 

Renner,  George  J.,  Jr . Youngstown 


Huebner 
Toledo  Brew¬ 
eries  Co., 
Toledo 


Associate  Members  of  Ohio. 

Goepper,  H.,  &  Co.,  Sycamore  Street . Cincinnati 

Loeb,  Dan,  care  of  Rheinstrom  Bros . 

Tuchfarber,  F.,  &  Co . 


OREGON. 

American  Brewing  &  Crystal  Ice  Company . Baker  City 

Roesch,  Julius,  1108  Jefferson  Avenue . La  Grande 

Mt.  Hood  Brewing  Co.,  Hawthorne  and  E.  Water  Streets . Portland 

Star  Brewery,  361  E.  Burnside  Street . 

Weinhard,  Henry,  Est.,  475  Burnside  Street . 

Roseburg  Brewing  &  Ice  Co . Roseburg 

Salem  Brewery  Association . Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Germania  Brewery  (Louis  F.  Neuweiler  &  Son),  1 14  So.  7th  Street,  Allentown 


Kazmaier,  John,  1808  9th  Avenue . Altoona 

Oswald,  V.  A.,  4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street . 

Widman,  Jacob  &  Co.,  2  Old  York  Road . Bethlehem 

Brownsville  Brewing  Co . Brownsville 

Eagle  Brewing  Co.,  Superior  Street . Duquesne 
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Sitz  Brewing  Co . Eastone 

Wayne  Brewing  Co.,  17th  and  Parade  Streets . Erie 

Cascade  Brewing  Co.,  Mill  Creek . Erie]  gg,™ 

Conrad,  C.  M.,  6th  and  Parade  Streets .  “ 

Koehler,  F.,  &  Co.,  25th  and  Holland  Streets .  “ 

Koehler,  Jackson  Brewery,  22nd  and  State  Streets .  “ 

Schwarzenbach  Brewing  Co . Galeton 

Doehne,  George,  322  Chestnut  Street . Harrisburg 

Fink  Brewing  Company .  “ 

Emmerling,  John,  102  Homer  Street . Johnstown 

Empire  Brewery  (J.  Haefner,  Prop.),  135  Locust  Street . Lancaster 

Rieker,  Frank  A.,  Brewery,  602  West  King  Street .  “ 

Sprenger  Brewing  Co.,  Lime  and  Locust  Streets .  “ 

Lykens  Brewing  Co . . Lykens 

Weysser,  John  R.  G . Mauch  Chunk 

Standard  Brewing  Co . New  Castle 

Scheidt,  Adam,  Brewing  Co.,  Marshall  and  Barbadoes  Streets.  .Norristown 

American  Brewing  Co.,  31st  and  Masters  Streets . Philadelphia 

Baltz,  J.  &  P.,  Brewing  Co.,  31st  and  Thompson  Streets .  “ 

Bergdoll,  L.,  Brewing  Co.,  29th  and  Parrish  Streets .  “ 

Bergner  &  Engel  Brewing  Co.,  Thompson  and  32nd  Streets.  .  “ 

Betz,  John  F.,  &  Son,  Crown  and  Callowhill  Streets .  “ 

Class  &  Nachod  Brewing  Company,  1720  Mervine  Street.  ... 

Continental  Brewing  Co.,  2100  Washington  Avenue .  “ 

Erdrich,  Andrew,  &  Son,  Bridge  and  Walker  Streets  (Frankford)  “ 

Esslinger,  George,  &  Son,  417  North  10th  Street .  “ 

Feil,  Fred.,  Brewing  Co.,  2207  North  6th  Street .  “ 

Finkenauer,  Theodore,  1722  Germantown  Avenue .  “ 

Hohenadel,  John  W.,  35th  and  Queen  Streets .  “ 

Homung,  Jacob,  North  22nd  and  Clearfield  Streets .  “ 

Klein,  Philip,  Jr.,  2310  Fairmount  Avenue .  “ 

Leibert  &  Obert,  156  Oak  Street,  Manyunk .  “ 

Philadelphia  Brewing  Co.,  6th  and  Clearfield  Streets . 

Poth,  F.  A.,  &  Sons,  31st  and  Jefferson  Streets .  “ 

Prospect  Brewing  Co.,  nth  and  Oxford  Streets . 

Rieger  &  Gretz,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Oxford  Street ....  “ 

Schemm,  Peter,  &  Son,  25th  and  Poplar  Streets . 

Schmidt,  C.,  &  Sons,  Brewing  Co.,  127  Edward  Street .  “ 

Smith,  Robert,  Ale  Brewing  Co.,  38th  Street  and  Girard  Avenue 

Straubmiller,  Joseph,  Trenton  and  Boston  Avenues . 

Weisbrod  &  Hess,  Frankford  Avenue  and  Adams  Street . 

Wolf,  John  J.,  931  North  5th  Street . 

Consumers  Brewing  Co.,  Fitzwater  Street  below  Broad.  ) 

North  Plant,  839  North  Orrianna  Street . “ 

South  Plant,  Juniper  and  Fitzwater  Streets . 1 
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Eberhardt  &  Ober  Brewery,  i  Troy  Hill  Road . Allegheny 

Bauerlein  Brewery,  Butler  and  Evergreen  Avenues . Bennett 

Connellsville  Brewing  Co . Connellsville 

Jeannette  Brewing  Co . Jeannette 

Latrobe  Brewing  Co . . . Latrobe 

McKeesport  Brewery . McKeesport 

Mount  Pleasant  Brewing  Co . Mount  Pleasant 

Iron  City  Brewing  Co.,  Liberty  Avenue  and  33d  Street.  .  .  .Pittsburg 

Keystone  Brewery,  33d  and  Carson  Streets,  S.  S .  “ 

Phoenix  Brewery,  24th  and  Smallman  Streets .  “ 

Straub  Brewing  Co.,  Main  and  Liberty  Streets . . . .  “ 

Wainwright  Brewing  Co.,  36th  and  Butler  Streets . 

Winter  Brewery,  21st  and  Josephine  Streets . 

Uniontown  Brewing  Co . Uniontown 

Lutz,  D.,  &  Son  Brewing  Co.,  Chestnut  Street  and  Spring 

Garden  Avenue . Allegheny 

Anderton  Brewing  Co . Beaver  Falls 

American  Brewing  Co . Bennett 

Home  Brewing  Co . Braddock 

Butler  Brewing  Co . Butler 

Chartiers  Valley  Brewing  Co.,  Chestnut  and  Jane  Streets.  .  .Carnegie 

Charleroi  Brewing  Co . Charleroi 

Homestead  Brewing  Co . Homestead 

Loyalhanna  Brewery . Latrobe 

First  National  Brewing  Co . McKees  Rocks 

Monessen  Brewing  Co . Monessen 

Globe  Brewery . Monongahela  City 

Hill  Top  Brewing  Co.,  Southern  Avenue . Mount  Oliver 

New  Kensington  Brewing  Co . New  Kensington 

Duquesne  Brewing  Co.,  529  Park  Building . Pittsburg 

Yuengling,  D.  G.,  &  Son,  501  Mohantongo  Street . .  .  Pottsville 

Barbey,  P.,  &  Son,  Hockley  and  North  River  Streets . Reading 

Reading  Brewing  Co.,  South  9th  and  Laurel  Streets . 

Hughes  &  Glennon. . . Pittston 

Robinson’s,  E.,  Sons . Scranton 

Reichards  &  Weaver,  135  Water  Street . .  Wilkesbarre 

Fuhrmann  &  Schmidt,  Commerce  and  Washington  Streets . Shamokin 

Shamokin  Brewing  Co.,  Harrison  Street . 

Union  Brewing  Co.,  14  Smithfield  Street . Sharon 

Moeschlin,  J.  &  A.,  7th  and  Packer  Streets . Sunbury 
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Pennsylvania 
Central  Brew'g 
Co.,  431  No.  7th 
St.,  Scranton 


Anchor  Brewing  Co . Tarentum 

Stegmaier  Brewing  Co.,  East  Market  and  Baltimore  Streets ..  Wilkesbarre 

Flock  Brewery  Co . Williamsport 

Koch  Brewing  Co . 

Helb,  Theo.  R.,  King  and  Queen  Streets . York 
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Associate  Members  of  Pennsylvania. 

Brilliant  Manufacturing  Co.,  9th  and  Cherry  Streets . Philadelphia 

Dingee,  Lester  I.,  Delaware  Avenue  and  Arch  Street . 

Hamrick  Tank  &  Barrel  Hard  Shell  Enameling  Co.,  3303  North 

15  th  Street . 

Keller,  Robt.,  334  N.  3rd  Street . 

Ott,  George  F.,  207  Buttonwood  Street . 

Severn,  Wm.  B.,  48  No.  Delaware  Avenue . 

Wagner,  A.  C.,  514  Walnut  Street . 

Wolf,  Otto  C.,  1025  Arch  Street . 

Wehmayer,  L.  H.,  837  No.  2nd  Street . 

Wenzell,  S.  S.,  Machine  Co.,  12th  and  Hamilton  Streets . 

Armstrong  Cork  Co . Pittsburgh 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Hanley,  James,  Brewing  Co.,  Jackson  Street . Providence 

Molter,  Henry  T.,  14  Garnet  Street . . . 

Narragansett  Brewing  Co.,  New  Depot  Avenue  (Arlington) .... 

Providence  Brewing  Co.,  Harris  Avenue  and  Eagle  Street . 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Black  Hills  Brewing  Co . Central  City 

Sioux  Falls  Brewing  &  Malting  Co . Sioux  Falls 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga  Brewing  Co.,  2nd  and  Broad  Streets . Chattanooga 

East  Tennessee  Brewing  Co.,  613  McGhee  Street . Knoxville 

Tennessee  Brewing  Co.,  Butler  and  Tennessee  Streets . Memphis 

Gerst,  William,  Brewing  Co.,  823  South  High  Street . Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Dallas  Brewery,  Cochran  and  Houston  Streets . Dallas 

Texas  Brewing  Co . Fort  Worth 

Galveston  Brewing  Co.,  3301  Post  Office  Street . Galveston 

American  Brewing  Association . Houston 

Houston  Ice  &  Brewing  Co.,  Washington  and  4th  Streets .  “ 

Lone  Star  Brewing  Co . San  Antonio 

San  Antonio  Brewing  Association . 

UTAH. 

Becker  Brewing  and  Malting  Co.,  19th  Street  and  Lincoln  Avenue,  Ogden 
Fisher,  A.,  Brewing  Co.,  2nd  South  and  10th  West  Streets.  .  .  .  Salt  Lake  City 
Salt  Lake  City  Brewing  Co.,  10th  East  and  5th  South  Streets.  . 

Wagener,  H.,  Brewing  Co.,  74  East  1st  South  Street .  “ 
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VIRGINIA. 

Portner,  Robert,  Brewing  Co . Alexandria 

Consumers  Brewing  Co . Norfolk 

Home  Brewing  Co.,  Harrison  and  Clay  Streets . Richmond 

Rosenegk  Brewing  Co.,  Hermitage  Road  and  Leigh  Street .  “ 

Virginia  Brewing  Co.,  Wise  Avenue . Roanoke 

WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham  Bay  Brewery  Co . Bellingham 

Olympia  Brewing  Co . Olympia 

Republic  Brewing  &  Malting  Co . Republic 

Clausen  Brewing  Association . Seattle 

Hemrich  Bros.  Brewing  Co.,  515  Howard  Avenue . North  “ 

Independent  Brewing  Co . South  “ 

Bay  View  Brewing  Co . • . Seattle  I  Seattle  Brewing  &  Malting  Co. 

Clausen- Sweeney  Brewing  Co .  “  (  Grant  st„  Seattle 

Inland  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  1402  2nd  Avenue . . Spokane 

J  Spokane  Brewing  and  Malting  Co.,  operating .  “ 

1  Galand-Burke  Brewery  and  New  York  Brewery .  “ 

Columbia  Brewing  Co . Tacoma 

Pacific  Brewing  &  Malting  Co .  “ 

Star  Brewery  (Main  Office,  Portland,  Ore.) . Vancouver 

Walla  Walla  Brewing  Company,  Third  and  Alder  Streets . Walla  Walla 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Fairmont  Brewing  Co . Fairmont 

West  Virginia  Brewing  and  Malting  Co . Huntington 

Reymann  Brewing  Co . Wheeling 

Schmulbach  Brewing  Co .  “ 

WISCONSIN. 

Ashland  Brewing  Company . Ashland 

Hussa  Brewing  Co . Bangor 

The  Ruhland  Brewing  Co . Baraboo 

Cassville  Brewery . Cassville 

Kurth  Co . Columbus 

Semrad  Bros,  and  Pusch  Brewing  Co . Highland 

Bartl,  Franz,  Brewing  Co . LaCrosse 

Gund,  John,  Brewing  Co . 

Heilemann,  G.,  Brewing  Co . . . 

Michel,  C.  &  J.,  Brewing  Co.,  S.  3rd  Street . 

Kunz,  Bleser,  &  Co.,  9th  and  Marshall  Streets . Manitowoc 

Rahr,  Wm.,  Sons  Co.,  6th  and  Washington  Streets .  “ 

Leidiger  Brewing  Co.,  River  and  Nast  Streets . Merrill 

Blatz,  V.,  Brewing  Co.,  609  Broadway . Milwaukee 

Cream  City  Brewing  Co.,  501  13th  Street . 

Gettelman,  A.,  Brewing  Co.,  West  End  State  Street . 
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Fred  Miller  Brewing  Co . Milwaukee 

Milwaukee  Brewery  Co.,  Clarence  Street  and  8th  Avenue .  “ 

Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  917  Chestnut  Street . 

Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  3rd  and  Galena  Streets . 

Knapstein,  Theo.  &  Co . New  London 

Oshkosh  Brewing  Co.,  31  Doty  Street . Oshkosh 

Eulberg  Bros . Portage 

Port  Washington  Brewing  Co . Port  Washington 

Schreier,  Konrad,  Co . Sheboygan 

Storck  Brewing  Co . Schleisingerville 

Northern  Brewing  Co.,  8th  Street  and  Catlin  Avenue . Superior 

Mueller  Bros.  Brewing  Co.,  Main  Street . Two  Rivers 

Hartig,  Wm.,  100  Cady  Street . Watertown 

Milwaukee- Waukesha  Brewing  Co.,  Grand  Avenue . Waukesha 

Mathie  Brewing  Co.,  408  Grand  Avenue . Wausau 

West  Bend  Brewing  Co . West  Bend 

Schreihart  Brewing  Co . Manitowoc 

Associate  Members  of  Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee  Malting  Co.,  South  Bay  and  Reynolds  Streets . Milwaukee 

Stolper,  Charles,  666  Fourth  Street .  “ 

Toepfer,  W.,  &  Sons,  76  Menominee  Street .  “ 

Vilter  Mfg.  Co.,  872  Clinton  Street .  “ 

WYOMING. 

Sweetwater  Brewing  Co . Green  River 

Sheridan  Brewing  Company . Sheridan 
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